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PREFACE 


B engal, a province in British India, which is now divided into 
two parts, viz. Bangladesh and West Bengal (Bangladesh is 
now an independent State, while West Bengal is one of the States 
of the Indian Union) had a glorious past. 

Bengal had built up a civilisation of its own even before 
the penetration of the Aryans in Northern India. Though Bengal 
had maintained a Socio-Cultural link with the rest of India, it 
had developed a separate entity for a long time and it was 
probably during the time of the Nandas and Mouryas that parts 
of Bengal came under the way of the rulers of Northern India. 

Greater Bengal in ancient times, comprised not only the 
present Indian state of West Bengal and Bangladesh (now an 
Independent state), but also the Bengali speaking tracts in Bihar, 
Assam and Tripura. 

The Main principalities (Janapadas) of ancient Bengal were 
Gauda, Vanga, Davaka, Harikela, Pundravardhana etc. After the 
fall of the Guptas, Gauda and Vanga were actually the two main 
parts of the land. Though the attempts of 3a£anka, the king of 
Gauda to establish supremacy over the soils of Northern India 
failed, it sowed the seeds of aspiration in the minds of the people 
of Gauda (as well as of Vanga) to establish their supremacy over 
the political affairs of Northern India. The cherished dream of 
the people of Gauda had been fulfilled by Dharmapala, one of 
the mightiest rulers of the Pala dynasty. 

The Socio-cultural institutions of Bengal were to a great 
extent different from those of the other parts of Northern India. 
The mixture of different races and tribes (like the Austro-loids, 
the Dravadians, Tibeto - Burman and Aryans) gave the people a 
definite stature and character. The Bengalees being of mixed 
origin became industrious, tolerant and enterprising. It was for 



their racial characteristics that they were able to make adjustment 
with the new situations and to bring about a synthesis between 
the cultures of different races. 

The people of Bengal had built up their social, religious 
and cultural institutions according to their ideas and needs. These 
institutions had deep roots in the soils of Bengal (like other parts 
of India). Bengal had not offered submission easily to the Aryan 
people. Even after aryanisation, the people-of Bengal continued 
to follow the habits and customs of their own. The Aryan society 
could not uproot the non*Aryan institutions from the soils of 
Bengal. Neglecting the bitter attitude of the Smritikaras of the 
Brahmanical society, the general people followed the rites, habits 
and customs of their own. The Aryan society in course of time 
adopted many of the Non-Aryan institutions of the Bengali society 
into their culture. 

The gradual progress of the country in different matters 
from die earliest times and the efforts of the ruler of Gauda to 
bring about a political unification of the land made the people of 
Bengal conscious of their separate identity. They tried to develop 
their culture and showed much interest in education and literature 
since the time of the Guptas. They also showed much proficiency 
in trade and commerce. The gradual progress of the people in 
the Post-Gupta period made the period distinct and significant. 

In my humble endeavour I shall try to depict the significant 
aspects of the Bengali society and the gradual development of 
the Bengali culture during the post-Gupta (Pre-Pala) period. 
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Foreword 


I have read the works entitled, 'Life in Ancient Bengal 
before the Rise of thePalas' written by Dr. Ashim Kumar 
Chakroborty thoroughly. This Thesis paper had been 
submitted by him to Jadavpur University for Ph.D. 
degree. It has been accepted by the experts for which 
the Ph.D. degree has been conferred on him in 1998. 

Dr. Chakroborty has been established in his thesis 
that the People of Bengal had maintained a seperate 
existence for a long time. The custom and practices are 
to a great extent different from that of the Northern India 
even to-day. The relation between the people of ancient 
period and the gradual infiltration of the Aryan culture 
in Bengal have been discussed elaborately by Dr. Asim 
Kumar Chakroborty in his works . It will certainly make 
the readers interested. 

Beside political history, his works have discussd 
the socio religious development and the gradual changes 
of the economic life of ancient Bengal in details. 

The analytical account of the works will help the 
advanced students to have a clear idea about the gradual 
development and the draw backs of the people of ancient 
Bengal. The author is impartial 

His Thesis is unbiased and a major contribution 
to the socio-religious and economic life in ancient Bengal. 



INTRODUCTION 


(A) Historical Background : (Before the rise of the pdlas) 

The sources of information for the political history of ancient 
Bepgal before the Gupta period are very meagre. The Scholars 
are not yet able to throw much light on the political history of 
Bengal before the penetration of the Aryans to North-eastern 
India. For the early history of Bengal the students are to depend 
on the Aitrdreya Brdhmana, the two gTeat epics, viz. the 
Mahabharata and Rdmdyana, Mamusamhita, Acharangasutra, 
Bhagavati Sutra, the works of the foreign travellers, and the 
inscriptions of different kings like Samudragupta, Kumaragupta, 
Vainya Gupta, Chandravarman, Budha-Gupta, Gopa Chandra, 
Dharmaditya, Samacharadeva, $a£anka, Bhaskara Varmana, 
Jayanaga rind others. But most of these sources have no connection 
with each other. They do not help us to understand the 
continuation of events or progress of time. Some of the literary 
sources have very little historical information, while some others 
bear contradictory statements. Moreover, their date is difficult to 
determine. 

Bengal is not mentioned either in the Rigveda or in the other 
three Vedas. The name of the land is first mentioned in the 
Aitrdreya Brdhmana which refers to the native tribes of Bengal but 
it gives a bad impression about them. It says that the Pun^ras (of 
Bengal), Andhras and dabaras lived on thejborders of the Aryan 
country and they were bandits. 

From different sources it appears that for a long time even 
in the later.Vedic Age, Bengal was divided into a number of 
Janapadas and these Janapadas were ruled by non-Aryan tribes; 
and for this reason the Smritikaras like Manu assumed a 
disdainful attitude towards the native tribes of Bengal and 
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described them as degraded Kshatriya, who were not better than 
$udras. They also imposed restrictions to visit the land. 

From the Digvijaya Chapter of the Mahabharata, we come 
to learn that the rulers of some Jampadas of Bengal, had accepted 
defeat at the hands of Bhima, the second Pandava, during the 
time of his expeditions. These rulers were Vasudeva of Paundra, 
Samudrasena of Vanga and an unnamed King of Suhma. At that 
time the sea-coast and the island were inhabitated by the Kiratas 
and other non-Aryan tribes. 

From the $antiparva Chapter of the Mahabharata we come 
to know that the people of Bengal had a close political alliance 
with Jarasandha of Magadha who had formed a political 
confederacy of eastern and central Indian states. Under him Kama 
of Anga, Sigupala of Chedi, Vakra of Karusua, the king of Vanga, 
Pundra and Pragjyotisha (Assam) had formed an alliance against 
the Pandavas. This confederacy led by Jarasandha supported the 
cause of the Kauravas against the Pandavas in the great 
Mahabharata war. 

The Puranas and other traditions, also refer to the close 
relation among the five kingdoms of eastern India, viz. Anga, 
Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kaliriga. 

In the Ayodhya Kanda Chapter of the Ramayana (canto 
36-37) we find that Dagaratha, king of Ayodhya intended to send 
invitation to the rulers of his friendiy countries among whom he 
mentions the king of Vanga. From it we may presume that the 
king of Vanga maintained a friendly relation with Ayodhya at 
that time. 

The name of Vanga and Radha are also found in the early 
Jain and Budhist texts. Though in the age of the Mahdjnapadas 
(6th century B.C.), the principalities of Bengal did not play a 
prominent part, still they maintained their independence. In die 
Sanskrit drama Tratijna Jaugandharayana' king Chandra 
Pradyota Mahisena of Avanti, in course of his conversation with 
his wife regarding their daughter's marriage, mentions his 
friendly relation with the rulers of Vanga. King Chandra Pradyota 
had a keen rivalry with Ajatagatru of Magadha. Chandra Prodyota 
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might have set up his friendly relation with ruler of Vanga for 
crushing the power of AjataSatru of Magadha, the common enemy 
of these two countries. 

From the contemporary sources we come to know that 
inspite of their military strength, Ajatasatru and his successors 
could not invade Bengal which maintained its independence in 
the Pre-Maurya period. 

The Greek writers who came to India along with Alexander 
during the time of his invasion mention the names of two 
kingdoms in the Gangetic region viz. Prasaioi and Gangaridai 1 . 
If Prasaioi is identified with Magadha with (Palibothra) 
Patali^utra as its capital, Gangaridai can be identified with 
Radha . The Greek historians like Quintus curtius and Plutarch 
mention the strength of the kingdoms of Gangaridai and Prasaioi. 
There are reasons to believe that Alexander dared not to 
undertake an expedition to these two kingdoms. Their military 
strength and the use of numerous trained elephants in the battle 
field might have brought a horror in the minds of the Greek 
soldiers. From the writings of Quintas curtius and Diodorus it 
appears that these two kingdoms might have formed an alliance 
during the time of the invasion (or they formed a dual monarcy) 
to resist the attack of Alexander 3 . 

But the picture had been changed after the fall of the 
Nandas. The Gangaridai made an alliance with Kalihga against 
Magadha. Dr. B.C. Sen thinks that the growing strength of 
Magadha had alrmed the Gangaridai and encouraged the rulers 
to make an alliance with Kalinga 4 . (Pliny uses the term 
'Gangaridum-Calingarum' and from this term it can be presumed 
that at least a part of Bengal (the Gangarides) made an alliance 
with Kalinga to maintain her separate existence against Magadha). 
It paid a good dividend and Bengal was not invaded by the 
Mauryas until Asoka ascended the throne of Magadha. 

To check the growing power of Kalinga and her allies, 
Atoka, the third ruler of the Maurya dynasty, invaded Kalihga. 
From die 13th rock-edict inscription of Atoka we come to know 
that the huge loss of human lives and havoc of Kalihga war 
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brought a change in the minds of A£oka, who took an oath not to 
declare war against his neighbours in future 5 . However, he 
seemed to have brought a great part of Bengal under his 
control 6 . 

His authority over Pundravardhana is mentioned in the 
legend of Divyavddana. The famous Mahasthana inscription also 
confirms his authority over northern Bengal (Pundravardhana) 7 . 
A large number of monasteries had been established in different 
parts of Bengal (Samatata, Pundravardhana, Tamralipta etc.) 
during the time of A£oka. This id known from Hiuen Tasng who 
had seen them when he visited Bengal. If Bengal were outside 
the pale of the Maurya empire it must have been mentioned as 
such in the edicts of Adoka. 

In Adoka's time Tamralipta was the chief port of the 
Magadhan empire and the communication between Ceylon and 
Magadha was maintained through Tamralipta. Adoka paid his 
visit to Bengal and at least once he came to Tamralipta. From the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Mahavamsa, we come to know how Asoka 
visited Tamralipta on the occasion of the voyage of Mahendra 
and Sahghamitria with the holy branch of the Bodhi tree to Sinhala 
(modern Srilanka) at the time of the rule of the pious king 
Devanampriya Tissa of Ceylon 7A . 

The history of Bengal from the fall of the Mauryas to the 
rise of the Guptas is still quite dark. The rule of a tribe named 
Maroundai (or Murundas) over Bengal is mentioned by the Greek 
writer Ptolemy. Sten Kanow thinks that in the Kushana 
inscriptions the word Murunda has been used to express the term 
'over lord'. Scholars like Dr.'B. C. Sen thinks that they (the 
Murundas) might have originally been the viceroys of the 
Kushana Suzerains, but seem to have taken the earliest 
opportunity of carving out an independent state after the fall of 
the Kushanas 9 . 

The period of confusion and uncertainty in eastern India 
came to an end with die rise of the Guptas. But during the time of 
Chandragupta I, the first powerful ruler of the dynasty, Bengal 
had maintained its independence; the efforts to include Bengal 
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in the Gupta empire had begun from the time of Samudragupta. 

We have epigraphical records which narrate the direct rule 
of the Gupta emperors over Bengal 9A .Two coper plate inscriptions 
of Kumaragupta - I found at Damadorpur, the third at 
Dhanaidaha in Rajsahi district in Bangladesh and the fourth at 
Baigram (near Hili in West Dinajpur district of West-Bengal) 10 
speak of the Gupta rule in Bengal . 

The Baigram Plate narrates the close relationship between 
Kumaragupta I and the administrative head of a district of Bengal. 
From the Damadorpur copper Plate inscription 11 , we come to 
know faatPundravardhana Bhukti (Present North Bengal) was an 
integral part of the Gupta empire. The Officer-in-Charge of the 
Bhukti had been appointed by the emperor himself. In the 
Damadorpur plates (Nos. I and II) the names of Uparika 
Chiradatta and Kumaramatya. Vetravarmana are mentioned as 
the Governors of Pundravardhana and Kotivarsha respectively, 
during the reign of Kumaragupta-I. We have no clear information 
about the other parts of Bengal which had been conquered and 
annexed by Samudragupta, the grand father of Kumaragupta-I. 

After the death of Kumaragupta-I, the disintegrating forces 
raised their heads in the Gupta empire. The rulers had to face the 
Huna invasions. The rebellious provincial governors tried to 
throw off the allegiance towards the Gupta rulers. To make the 
situation worse a fratricidal struggle seems to have broken out in 
the royal family. Hence it is difficult to ascertain who was the 
successor of Kumaragupta-I in Bengal. 

No epigraphical records about the immediate successors 
of Kumaragupta-I (like Skandagupta, Puragupta Narsimhagupta 
etc.) have been found in Bengal, though the coins of Skandagupta, 
Nara-simhagupta and Kumaragupta have been found in different 
districts of Bengal. The Damodarpur Plates £fos 3 and 4 12 mention 
the names of two governors of Pundravardhana, viz. Brahmadatta 
and Jayadatta who had been serving during the reign of 
Budhagupta. From the Damodarpur copper plate inscription and 
/sarnath image inscription we come to know that at least 
Pundravardhana-Bhukti acknowledged the rule of Budhagupta 
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who tried to restore the rule of the Guptas over eastern India. 

After the death of Budhagupta the Gupta rulers probably 
lost their supremacy over the soils of Bengal, though a portion 
was still in their possession. The history of Bengal after the death 
of Budhagupta is obscure. From the Gunaigarh inscription 13 we 
come to know that a Gupta prince named Vainyagupta had issued 
a grant at the request of the dependent ' Maharaja ' Rudradatta. 
Gunaigarh has been located in the Tippera district of modem 
Bangladesh. In this grant Vainyagupta had styled himself as 
' Maharaja ' and ' Paramaiaiva ' Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that after 
the death of Kumaragupta, the Gupta princes had set up different 
independent kingdoms in different parts of the empire and 
therefore, it was not unlikely that Vainyagupta, taking advantage 
of the decline of the Imperial Guptas had established an 
independent kingdom over a part of eastern India 14 D. C. 
Ganguly 15 finds similarity of the gold coins of Vainyagupta with 
those of the imperial Guptas. The rule of Vainyagupta gives 
evidence to the fact that at least a part of Bengal was under the 
hands of the Guptas in the first decade of the 6th centuryA.D. 

The Damadorpur Plates also throw some light on the rule of 
the Guptas in Bengal. Though the name of the Gupta ruler in the 
Damadorpur plate No. 5 has been lost. Dr. R. G. Basak 16 thinks that 
the name of the Gupta ruler was Bhanugupta, while P.L.Paul 17 
identifies him with. Vishnugupta. The latter thinks that 
Vishnugupta was the last known Gupta king of Bengal. From 
different sources it appears that while the Gupta rulers of 
Northern and Western India had been facing the Huna invasions 
and the rising of local leaders like Yagodharmana of Malwa, 
Gauda was the last stronghold of the Guptas. 

The Later Guptas: After the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 
Northern India, a dynasty marked as the Later Guptas appeared 
in the political stage of Bengal. They ruled mainly in Northern 
Bengal. A portion of West Bengal had been annexed to their 
kingdom. The Aphsad Inscription describes the Later Guptas as 
the successors of Krishna gupta. The fourth ruler of the dynasty 
was Kumaragupta, who was a contemporary of die Maukhari 
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king ISanavarmana. Kumaragupta was succeeeded by 
Damodargupta who reigned upto A.D 543-44. His son 
Mahasenagupta was the contemporary of Susthitavarmana, father 
of Bhaskaravarmana of Kamarupa. The next ruler of the dynasty 
was Madhavagupta, who was a contemporary of 
Harshavardhana. His son Adityasena and his successors are 
known from six Vaidyanath temple inscriptions of Deogarh and 
through these inscriptions we come to know the chronological 
order of the dynasty. Adityasena and his three successors may 
be placed approximately between 650 and 725 A.D. 17A . 

The Later Guptas ruled over only a portion of Bihar in the 
7th century A.D. and most of their inscriptions have been found 
in that region. Only one inscription for the early period has been 
so far recovered in Bengal. 

The relation between the Imperial Guptas and the Later 
Guptas is not very clear. They might or might not have been 
connected by blood with the Imperial Guptas, but they were from 
the very beginning in possession of a substantial portion of the 
Gupta empire Their pretension as the successors of the Imperial 
Guptas was cleverly recognised in later times. They ruled mainly 
in Nothem Bengal upto the 6th century A.D. They were forced to 
take shelter in Bihar at the end of the 6th century when &a£anka 
appeared in the political stage with his own strength. 

The Later Guptas had to face the invasions of 
Yasodharmana of Malwa, ISanavarmana of the Maukhari dynasty 
and Susthita Varmana of Kamarupa. Yasodharmana of Malwa 's 
claim that he had carried victorious march upto the bank of 
Brahmaputra river was probably true;he might have weakened 
the power and position of the Later Guptas of Bengal 178 .The 
Haraha Inscription of ISanavarmana (dated §54 A.D), claims that 
ISanavarmana ravaged Gauda and compelled the rulers to retreat 
towards the sea 18 . From the Apshad Inscription 19 we come to know 
about a battle which took place on the bank of the Brahmaputra 
between Mahasenagupta and Susthitavaramana of Kamarupa in 
which Mahasenagupta defeated the latter. It must have restored 
the prestige of the Later Guptas in die politics of North-Eastern 
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India. Probably after the death of Mahasenagupta, the Later 
Guptas failed to maintain their supremacy in Northern Bengal. 
The rise of Gauda under £a£anka forced them to leave Northern 
Bengal. 

While the Later Guptas had been exercising their 
sovereignty in Northern Bengal, a different regime existed in 
Eastern Bengal. From the five copper plate inscriptions of 
Faridpur 20 and the inscriptions of Mallagarul 21 we come to know 
the names of three rulers of East Bengal, viz Gopa Chandra, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva who ruled in Samtata-Vanga 
(the kingdom comprising the southern and eastern Bengal and 
the southern part of West Bengal) in between 525 A.D. and 575 
A.D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that Samatata-Vanga was the 
first independent kingdom that arose in Bengal on the ruins of 
the Gupta empire 22 . These three rulers assumed the title 
Maharajidhiraja and at least one of them, Samacharadeva issued 
gold coins 23 , which were very similar to those of the later Gupta 
Emperors. Considering the purity of the gold coins and their fine 
workmanship. Dr. B. Lahiri thinks that Samacharadeva ascended 
the throne of Samatata-Vanga just after the end of the Gupta rule 
in Bengal 24 . Dr. Lahiri in this connection refers to the 'Seated 
Lakshmi' and the 'Rajalfla' devices’ of Samachardeva’s' coins. The 
Seated Lakshmi device reminds us of the similar issues of the 
Gupta king Narsimhagupta Baladitya, while the ' Rajalila device 
of Samacharadeva's second type of coins reminds us of the 
Apratighatype of Kumaragupta-I. Samacharadeva is said to have 
assumed the title 'Narendraditya', following the traditions of the 
Gupta rulers. 

Another ruler of Vanga was Gopa Chandra who is said to 
have ruled in Vanga at least for 18 years. The relationship between 
these three rulers, viz. Samacharadeva, Gopa Chandra and 
Dharmadity'; their dates and order of succession are not free from 
confusions, so it is difficult for the scholars to reach to a definite 
conclusion. 

From the gold coins found in Eastern Bengal, the existence 
of a few kings of this area can be guessed. These gold coins are 
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rude debased imitations of the Gupta coins and they are found 
at Kotaliapada and Sabhar (in the Faridpur district and Dacca 
district of Bangladesh) 25 . Only two of the names of the issures 
can somehow be read; one as Sri Sudhanyaditya and other as 
Prithuvira or Prithuvala. But for the lack of other informations 
we can not say anything about the rule of Sri Sudhanyaditya and 
Prithuvira. 

From different land grants it appears that the three rulers 
of Vahga viz. Samacharadeva, Gopa Chandra and Dharmaditya 
were strong enough and they brought peace and prosperity to 
the people and made them conscious of their power and 
potentialities 26 . Their reign may be placed between 525 and 575 
A.D. with the margin of a few years both at the beginning and at 
the end 27 . 

We have no definite information as to how and when this 
independent kingdom came to an end. From the Mahakuta 
Inscription 28 we come to know about the conquest of Bengal by 
the Chalukya Kirtivarman. His conquest might have taken place 
in the last quarter of the 6th century A.D. It can be guessed that 
the invasion of Kiritivarman might have had some adverse effects 
and brought the ruin of Vahga. 

The rise of Gauda under SaSanka might have also given 
the death-blow to the independent kingdom of Vahga. 

Sasattka - The rise of Gauda after the fall of the Guptas had 
made the history of Bengal remarkable and significant. Probably 
by the end of the 6th century A.D. Gauda had formed an 
independent kingdom. It was during the rule of $aganka that 
Gauda reached its political zenith and a vast portion of Bihar 
had been annexed to Gauda. It is presumed by scholars like Dr. 
R.C. Majumder 29 that the defeat of Mahasenggupta (of the Later 
Gupta family) at the hands of the Kalachuris paved the way for 
the rise of Gauda under Saganka. 

Taganka was the first powerful ruler of Gauda. We have 
no clear information about the predecessors of Taganka. Scholars 
like N. K. Bhattasali and Alterkar think that his predecessors ruled 
in Eastern Bengal. But Taganka was the ruler of Gau<fc which 
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was far away from Eastern Bengal and there is no similarity 
between the coin-types of daganka and Samachardeva and his 
successors 30 . 

Dr. B. Lahiri 31 , considering the common reverse device of 
coins of Jayanaga and Saganka, has put emphasis on the close 
relation between these two rulers. Dr. B. Lahiri points out that 
the coins of Jayanaga are more connected with the Gupta 
prototypes and are finer in execution in comparison with those 
of Taganka. She also points out that the Chakra standard as well 
as the epithet 'Paramabhagavata' applied to Jayanaga in his 
Vappaghoshavata Inscription makes it clear that he was an ardent 
follower of Vaishnavism. But Taganka was a follower of the Saiva 
sect. It is not unlikely that Jayanaga had established an 
independent dynasty in Gauda about the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. Saganka might have started his career as a feudatory 
of Jayanaga and later on he established his supremacy over 
Gauda 32 . 

There is also a belief that Taganka had started his career as 
a Mahasamanta of Mahasenagupta. Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the Later Guptas he had thrown off his allegiance to 
the Later Guptas and established his supremacy over Gauda. 

From the Vappaghoshavata Inscription we come to know that 
the capital of Jaynaga was situated at Kamasuvama and the 
western districts of Bengal were under his control; the inscription 
is silent about the origin and end of die dynasty. Probably the 
rise of Taganka gave the death blow to the line of Jayanaga. 
Taganka probably replaced Jayanaga in Gauda. 

Taganka appeared in the political arena of Bengal sometime 
before 606 A.D . and extended his suzerainty over lands far 
beyond the geographical boundary of ancient Bengal 33 . His 
capital was also Kamasuvama (modem Rajbaridanga, near die 
modern Railway station of Chiruti, six miles away from 
Berharampur of die Murshidabad district) 34 . 

We have litde knowledge about the early life of Taganka. 
Scholars like R. D. Banerjee try to prove his relation with the Later 
Guptas while scholars like D. C. Gangully 35 think that Saganka 
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was originally a subordinate vassal of the Maukhari Kings. Since 
none of these scholars have any positive evidence to prove their 
theory, it is difficult to ascertain his relation with Later Guptas 
(or with the Imperial Guptas) or with the Jayanaga dynasty. 

It is believed that the actual name of $a£anka was Narendra 
Gupta. R. G. Basak thinks that Narendra has been used by Bana 
under the Garb of a pun to refer to &a£anka. But Dr. R. C. 
Majumder 36 points out that the identification of Narendra with 
£a£anka is of extremely doubtful character. 

It is already noted that &a£anka became the supreme of 
Gauda probably by ousting Jayanaga or his descendants from 
the throne of Kamasuvama. He might have belonged to the same 
type of military adventures as YaSodharmana of Malwa of whom 
we know equally little about his predecessors and successors. 
Like YaSodharmana, SaSanka rose and vanished in the political 
stage for a certain period, leaving behind only the record of 
splendid military achievements. Under him the power 
and prestige of Bengal was raised and for the first time Bengal 
tried to establish her supremacy in the politics of Northern 
India. 

There is no doubt that &a£anka established his supremacy 
over Northern and Western Bengal; otherwise he could not have 
proceeded towards Kamarupa. From the contemporary sources 
it is also obvious that he had set up his authority over Gauda 
before the accession of Harshavardhana to the throne of 
Thaneswar. The Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja dated 619 A.D. 37 
indicates his authority over Orissa. By making a prophetic 
statement- the Arya Manjusree Mulakalpa, the Buddhist text, 
recognises the rule of $a£anka over the Gangetic valley upto 
Varanasi. Hiuen Tsang admits his political influence upto 
Kushinagara (in U.P.) 38 . His supremacy oVfer the kingdom of 
Kangoda has been recognised by the modem historians. Thus it 
appears that excepting Kamarupa and some inaccessible portions 
of Bengal, SaSanka brought the whole of Eastern India under his 
control. Admitting the growing influence of Sasanka over eastern 
India, Bana uses the term, '5>a£anka-Mandala' 39 . As the term is 
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interpreted in the light of the ArthaSastra, it indicates a circle of 
states controlled by £a£anka. 

In the beginning of the 7th century A.D. the four powerful 
states, viz. Thaneswar, Kanauj, Malwa and Gauda had appeared 
in the political stage of Northern India on the ruins of the Gupta 
empire. They were engaged in a struggle for supremacy. The 
relation between the Later Guptas of Malwa and Maukharis of 
Kanauj was far from cordial and the matrimonial alliance between 
the Pushyabhuits of Thaneswar and the Maukharis of Kanauj 
alarmed Devagupta, the ruler of Malwa. To check the growing 
political power of Kanauj and Thaneswar he sought the help of 
&a£anka, the ambitious ruler of gauda, who had a dream of 
conquest of Northern India. SaSanka gave a sound response to 
the call of Devagupta. They had formed a dual alliance to destroy 
the power of Kanauj and Thaneswar. 

When Prabhakaravardhana was in his death-bed, 
Devagupta and &a£anka decided to take the opportunity of the 
situation to invade Kanauj. The simultaneous marches of these 
two allies, had been pre-planned. Devagupta attacked and killed 
Grahavarmana, the ruler of Kanauj, and made his queen Rajyagn 
(daughter of Prabhakaravardhana) captive at Kanauj. His next 
move was to attack and defeat the king of Thaneswar. 

After the death of Prabhakaravardhana, his eldest son Ra 
jyavardhana, ascende’d the throne of Thaneswar. On hearing the 
death news of his brother-in-law and the march of Devagupta 
towards Thaneswar, he collected his army and cavalry and set 
out against Devagupta. From different sources we come to know 
that the course of events followed rapidly. Rajyavardhana 
defeated Devagupta and captured a large part of his army, but 
before he could take any attempt to make his sister free, he himself 
was killed by Saganka 40 

There is a controversy about the death of Rajyavardhana. 
Although it has been stated that Rajyavardhana was murdered 
treacherously by Saganka , Harshavardhana's own records assert 
that Rijyavardhana died because of his keeping a promise 
(satyanuradhena) 
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After the death of Rajyavardhana, his younger brother 
Harshavardhana ascended the throne of Thaneswar. The growing 
power pf &a£anka must have made him anxious. To assure his 
subjects he took an oath that he would clear this earth of the 
Gaudas within a short time. He, however, as a practical politician, 
did not proceed hastily like his brother against &a£anka. He first 
proceeded to rescue his sister Rajyairi. When Bhaskaravarman 
of Kamarupa, being alarmed by the rise of Gauda, sent an envoy 
to Harsha and proposed an entente against &a£anka, Harsa at 
once accepted the proposal 42 . The Dual entente between Harsha 
and Bhaskaravarman compelled &a£anka to leave Kanauj and give 
up the hope of establishing the supremacy of Gauda over 
Northern India. Having consolidated his authority over a portion 
of Northern India,Harsha shifted his capital to Kanauj and started 
his march against Gauda, Bana, the court poet of Harsha and 
Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese Sramana and a friend of Harsha are 
silent about the results of the compaigns. The Aryn MahjusrJ 
Mulkalpa the Buddhist text, which was written much later, only 
describes the successful march of Harsha upto Pundra 42A . The 

Ganjam plates (dated 619 A.D.) describe the imperial power 
of Sasarika upto his life time. It can be presumed that during the 
life time of SaSanka, Harsha and his ally Bhaskaravarman could 
not secure any decisive victory against &a£ahka. 

The Dual entente against £asanka on the other hand, must 
have forced 6a£arika to give up his scheme of expansion towards 
the West. He had to find out a fresh outlet in the south east. He 
conquered Kalinga. From the Ganjam Plates we come to know 
that the region of Korigodamandala, extending from the Southern 
Bank of the Mahanadi to the Northern portions of Ganjam, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of iaaSanka 43 . Hiuen Tsang, inspite 
of his friendship with Harsha admits that 5$a$arika was an 
independent king upto his last days and died a natural death 44 . 

Coins of SaSanka have been found in different places of 
Bengal 45 . These coins follow the weight standard adopted by the 
Gupta rulers. Some of his coins show that the deterioration in the 
purity of the metal It was due to the financial troubles that &a£anka 
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faced in later times. It can be presumed that though he enjoyed 
full sovereignty upto the last days of his reign, occasional out 
break of hostilities with Harsha and his ally gave him much 
trouble and brought a financial crisis in his kingdom. 

The bull symbol of his coins shows that he was a &aiva. It is 
alleged by Bgnabhatta and the author of the Arya ManjuSrl- 
Mulakalpa that daganka assumed a revengeful attitude towards 
Buddhism. It is also said that he had cut the Bodhi tree, destroyed 
its roots down to the water and burnt what remained. Hiuen 
Tsang says that he had to face a miserable death for his anti- 
Buddhist activity and was taken to hell after his death 46 . His 
comments only point out his bitter attitude against Sagarika. 
When Hiuen Tsang visited the important cities and places of 
Bengal and Magadha like Karnasuvarna, Tamralipta, 
Pundravardhana, Magadha etc, he saw a large number of 
Buddhist monasteries in these places and found Buddhism in a 
flourshing condition in this region. If Taganka was anti-Buddhist 
in nature, he must have persecuted the Buddhists thoroughly in 
his kingdom. He would not allow them to build the Buddhist 
monasteries in different places of Gauda and Magadha. R.D. 
Baneijee 47 and R.P. Chanda 48 think that a section of die Buddhists 
of Bengal and Magadha might have been engaged in a plot 
against Taganka and they were loyal to Harsha, the Pro-Buddhist 
ruler of Kanauj, which might have made Taganka furious and 
prompted him to take stem action against them. The prosecution 
was rather political necessity than religious conviction. Our 
knowledge about the religious ideas of Taganka is very limited 
and until we get some further informations we can't say anything 
about the religious intolerance of Taganka. 

Sagarika, inspite of the adverse comments of the 
contemporary Buddhist writers, deserves some praise. He was 
the first powerful ruler of Bengal who saved die country from 
the possible invasions of the Maukharis and Kamarupa and made 
it a powerful state of Eastern India. His empire comprising Gauda- 
Magadha extended in the south-east upto Ganjam. Though his 
attempts to set up the supremacy of Bengal in the politics of 
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Northern India failed, Bengal for the first time drew the 
admiration of the other parts of Northern India. &a£anka had 
made a bold bid to build Gauda (Bengal) a strong power and 
laid the foundation on which the Palas in later times built up 
their vast empire. Dr. R. C. Majumdar rightly remarks "if he 
(&a£anka) had a friendly biographer like Bana and Hiuen Tsartg, 
he would probably have appeared to posterity almost as brilliant 
as Harshavardhana" 49 . 

The Period of Anarchy (Matsyanyaya) 

We know very little about the successors of £a£anka from the 
contemporary literatures and inscriptions. The weakness of the 
successors of &a£anka gave a unique opportunity to the life long 
enemies of $a£anka, viz. Harshavardhana and Bhaskaravarman 
to invade Gauda. The Nidhanpur Copper Plate Inscriptions 49A 
describe the conquest of Gauda by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha. 

Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 A.D., found 
five independent kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz 
Pundravardhana, Samatata, Karnasuvarna, Tamralipta and 
Kajarigala 50 . He also refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms, 
though he is silent about the rulers of these kingdoms and their 
political status. 

Though there is a general belief that after the invasion of 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, Bengal had become a part of 
Harsha's empire, the Nidhanpur Plates of Bhaskaravarman give 
evidence to the establishment of the authority of the king of 
Kamrupa over Gauda. Bhaskaravarman described himself as the 
king of eastern India in these plates; he also promised to look to 
the safety of the pilgrims upto Tamralipta. From these plates we 
can presume that the death of £a£anka gave a unique opportunity 
to Bhaskaravarman to establish his authority over eastern India. 
But we cannot rule out the possibility that his powerful ally 
Harsha might have exercised some control over him since that 
time. 

The weak successors of Bhaskaravarman could not 
maintain their authority over Bengal for a long time. Bengal 
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restored her independence once again. But for the lack of strong 
political leaders she could not restore her former position. She 
was divided into a number of small principalities. The political 
history is obscure in the extreme and is marked by chaos and 
confusion for the period which extends roughly from 650 to 750 
A.D. 

We have some copper plate inscriptions and grants which 
describe the rule of some dynasties over different parts of Bengal. 

TfheTippera grants of Lokenath (about 663-64 A.D.) 51 describe 
the rule of Nath Families over Tippera, who before Lokenath ruled 
there as feudatories. The grant describes the repeated defeat of 
ParameSvara (the suzerain of Lokenath) at the hands of Lokenath. 

The Asrafpur Plates of the Khadgas 52 and the Deul-Badi 
Sarvani image inscription of queen Prabhavati throw some light 
on the Khadga dynasty which ruled over Dacca and Tippera 
districts of modem Bangladesh. They ruled for four generations 
and may be assigned to a period between 625 and 725 A.D. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks, "It is not improbable that the 
Khadga Kings, who ruled over parts of Bengal in the 7th century 
A.D., came in the train of Tibetan invasions 53 . The four rulers of 
the dynasty were Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, Deva Khadga and 
Rajarajabhata. The third ruler Devakhadga donated lands for a 
Buddhist monastery at Sahghamitra in expectation of a long life 
for his son Rajarajabhhta. The last king Rajarajabhata was highly 
praised by a Chinese traveller Seng Chi who visited his country 
towards the end of the 7th century A.D. The history of the Khadga 
dynasty after Rajarajabhata is not known to us. Dr. Majumdar 
thinks that the Khadgas might have been overthrown by Govinda 
Chandra of the Chandra dynasty who re-established his 
supremacy over Vanga 54 . 

We have the name of one Rata dynasty which ruled over a 
part of Samatata in the second half of the 7th century A.D. 55 
&rijivadharan was the founder of this dynasty. His son £ridharana 
was a pious Vaishnava. It is said that Sridharana was a poet and 
scholar. His son Baladharana was an expert in military science. 

The Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vanga (and occa- 
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sionally also over Gauda) as early as the middle of the 7th century 
A.D. The last two rulers of the dynasty were Govinda Chandra 
and Lalita Chandra who are said to have reigned during the last 
part of the 7th century A.D. and first part of the 8th century A.D. 56 

According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan monk 
Taranatha, YaSovarmana of Kanauj invaded Vanga during the 
reign of Lalita Chandra 57 . But some writers think that the king 
who opposed YaSovarmana was not Lalita Chandra, but a scion 
of the Khadga dynasty 58 . The works Gaudavaho cannot throw 
much light on it. But the text pays high tribute to the king and 
the people of Vanga who offered stiff resistence to Yagovarmana. 
The supremacy of Yasovarmana over Bengal was probably mere 
nominal than real and it was short-lived. 

Like Vanga and Samatata, Gauda was also divided into a 
number of small kingdoms and had to face a series of troubles in 
the Post £a£anka period. Most of the rulers were weak, unknown 
and even unidentified. Lack of a stable government brought 
disorder and confusion in the land. The penetration of the Chinese 
adventures under Wang-Linen-tse 59 made the position of eastern 
India critical. 

Strong-tsan Gampo, the powerful ruler of Tibet sent a 
military assistance to the Chinese in the hour of their need 60 . He 
is said to have conquered Assam and a large part of India with 
their help. The Tibetan invasion, however, was short-lived and 
the Indian states threw off the rule in or about 702 A.D. But the 
menace of Tibetan invasion played an important part in the 
politics of North-Eastern India for a long time. 

The Later Guptas of Magadha were reinstated on the throne 
by Harsha after the death of £aganka and they seem to have held 
some control over a part of Bengal after the passing away of 
Bhaskaravarmana's family. From the Apsadha Inscription 61 we 
come to know the name of Adityasena of this dynasty who 
enjoyed over-lordship over a part of Bengal. He and his successors 
ruled over a part of Bengal in the later part of the 7th century 
A.D. and at the beginning of the 8th century A.D. 

From the Rdgholi Copper Plate Inscription 62 we come to know 
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about Jayavardhana of the Saila dynasty. From this inscriptions 
it appears that the original home of the rulers of the dynasty was 
in the valley of the Himalayas. Later on, they spread to the east 
and one of the branches of the dynasty established its suzerainty 
at Paundra. 

The distracted condition of Gauda and Vanga encouraged 
the neighbours to invade Bengal. The invasions of Strong-Tsan- 
Gampo and the Chinese adventurers have already been referred 
to. The Khadgas and Kailas were not the original inhabitants of 
Bengal. They came from outside. The political condition of Gauda 
and Vanga also encouraged Yagovarman of Kanauj and 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir to invade the land. 

From Gaudavaho written by Vakpati, we come to know 
about the invasion of Yagovarman who defeated and killed the 
ruler of Gauda during the time of his military compaigns against 
the rulers of Northern India 63 . Vakpati also narrates the victory 
of Yagovarman a over the king of Vanga. His conquest of Bengal 
approximately took place between 725 and 735 A.D. 

Inspite of his victory, Yagovarman could not maintain his 
suzerainty over Gauda and Vanga for a long time. He had to 
accept defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kaghmir before the 
close of the first half of the 8th century A.D. 64 

From the Rdjatarangini 65 , we come to know about the 
invasion of Lalitaditya,’ the king of Kashmir. During the time of 
his Digvijaya (expeditions) he received the co-operation of the 
defeated king of Gauda. Lalitaditya on his part invited the king 
of Gauda and promised his safety in presence of an image of 
Vishnu. But he murdered the king treacherously, which made 
the followers of late king revengeful, and they went to Kaghmir 
indisguise of pilgrims to murder Lalitaditya. They entered the 
temple of Vishnu Ramasvamin and broke the idol. They accepted 
a heroic death at the hands of the soldiers of Kaghmir. Kalhana 
praises the courage and heroic actions of the soldiers of 
Gauda 66 . 

From Kalhana we come to know about a romantic story 
about Jayapida, the grandson of Lalitaditya, in connection with 
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his relation with Kalyana Devi, a daughter of a feudal Lord of 
Pundra-vardhana. Jayapida, abandoned by his soldiers in the time 
of an expedition, took shelter at Pundravardhana. Subsequently 
he married Kalyana Devi, a daughter of Jayanta. He defeated 
five chiefs of Gauda and made his father-in-law the suzerain of 
Gauda 67 . Though the authenticity of the story can be challenged, 
it indicates the political divisions of Gauda, which at that time 
were ruled by local feudal Lords. 

The Pagupati temple inscription of Jayadeva dated 759 A.D. 
(or 748 A.D.) 68 describes the invasion of Gauda by Harsha of the 
Bhagadatta dynasty. Harsha is said to have conquered Gau<^a, 
Odra, Kalinga and Kosala. He was the father-in-law of Jayadeva 
II, the Lichhavi King of Nepal. Harshadeva was probably a king 
of Kamarupa. The successful invasion of Harshadeva is not 
supported by any other evidence. So the. success of Harshadeva 
in Gauda is doubtful. 

Hie lack of powerful rulers and stable government brought 
only disorder and confusion for the people of Bengal. The progress 
of tiie country had been hampered to a great extent. The social, 
economic and cultural life of the people had been affected very 
much; the growing anti-social activities of a section of people 
made the life of the common people miserable. To describe the 
dark period of Bengal, the Khalimpur inscription ofDharmapala uses 
a very appropriate term Matsyanyaya 69 . 

Taranatha, the Tibetan writer describes the condition of 
Bengal in his works. He says there was no king ruling in the 
country 70 . 

The political disintegration of the country as stated before, 
must have encouraged the neighbouring states to invade Bengal. 
Bengal thus, faced a series of invasions in the Matsyanyaya period. 
The people had to suffer untold miseries. But ultimately it had a 
good effect. It roused the political consciousness of the people. 
They realised that all their troubles were due to the absence of a 
strong central government which could be established only by 
the voluntary surrender of powers to one. 

The growing political consciousness of the people 
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encouraged them to select Gopala for the throne of Bengal, The 
selection was probably made by a group of leaders of independent 
ruling chiefs. It fulfilled the expectation of the people of Bengal. 
Gopala founded the Pala dynasty. It was during the time of the 
Palas that Bengal was able to reach to a height of greatness and 
splendour, not dreamt of before. 

The gradual Aryanisation of the land since the time of the 
Epic Age, the appearance of the two mighty Janapadas, viz. Gauda 
and Vanga in the post-Gupta period, the close connection of these 
Janapadas with the politics of Northern India and the attempt of 
SaSarika to establish the supremacy of Gauda in the politics of 
Northern India went to make the period distinct and significant. 
Though Bengal had to face some adverse circumstances in the 
post £a£anka period, it was the growing political consciousness 
of the people, the wisdom and sagacity of some ruling chiefs of 
Bengal that saved the land from disaster and destruction. 

3aSanka had sowed seeds in the minds of the people for 
setting up a powerful empire, the Palas in later time fulfilled the 
dreams of the people. For this the pre-Pala period may be called 
the period of seed time. 
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(B) ANCIENT JANAPADAS OF BENGAL 


T he students of the history of ancient Bengal have to face great 
difficulty in finding out the names of the ancient principalities 
( Janapadas ) of Bengal and their actual boundaries. For they were 
changed from time to time according to the political vicissitudes 
or by other circumstances. The frequent changes in the courses 
of rivers often extended or reduced the boundaries of these 
principalities. It has also made it difficult to find out the exact 
location of a place or a city. Many ancient cities and localities 
have not yet been identified for this reason. 

In the early stage, like other parts of India, national feelings 
were not at work. With the accession of a strong and powerful 
ruler on the throne of a certain principality, its boundary might 
have been extended for the time being, but, certainly it could not 
be regarded as the permanent boundary line of the Janapada. For 
example, Gauda, during the reign of SaSanka, included the major 
janapadas of ancient Bengal (like Pundravardhana., Kamasuvama, 
Samatata and Tamralipta). But we cannot say that their borders 
were the actual boundary line of Gauda. Similar was the case 
with other Janapadas. 

The main sources of information about the principalities 
of ancient Bengal are Aitareya Brahmana, the two great epics, viz. 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the descriptions of the 
foreign writers like Periplus, Ptolemy, Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsang, I- 
Tsing and others, the Jain and Buddhist literatuses, the literatures 
of the Pre-Gupta and Post-Gupta period, like ArthaSastra of 
Kautilya, the works of panini and Patanjali, RaghuvamSa of 
Kalidasa, Rdjtarangim of Kalhana, Pavanaduta of Dhoyee, 
Rdmcharita of £andhyakara Nandi, Harshacharita of Banabhatta 
etc. The Puranas like the Matsyapuram and Viyupurana, the 
Vrihatsariihitd and some later works like Arya ManjuSrt Mulakalpa, 
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DaSakumara Charita and others throw light on this topic. 

Inscriptions and prasastis like the Mahasthan inscription, the 
Vappaghosha inscription, the Dudhapdni inscription, the Allahabad 
PraSasti of Harishena, the Ashrafpur Plate inscription, the Haraha 
inscription of feanavarmana etc are also regarded very important 
sources for the ancient Janapadas of Bengal. Though these 
prasastis and inscriptions were written in favour of the kings and 
they have a tendency to take recourse to exaggerations or 
suppression of facts, tinpleasing to their patrons, they throw some 
light on the matter. They should be dealt with caution. 

According to the Puranic tradition, North-Eastern India was 
divided into five principalities, viz, Ariga, Vanga, Suhma, Pundra 
and Kalinga. They were ruled by the five sons of Rishi DTrghatama 
by Sudeshna, the wife of King Bali 1 . Among these five kingdoms 
Vanga, Suhma and Pundra were in Bengal, Anga was in East 
Bihar while Kalinga was in Orissa. 

Vanga : The name of Vanga is first mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana. The name is mentioned in the two great epics, viz, the 
Ramayana 1A and the Mahabharata 2 . But these literatures do not 
give much information about the exact location and boundaries 
of Vanga. From the later works it appears that the two rivers, viz, 
the Bhagirathi and Brahmaputra, were respectively the Western: 
and Eastern boundaries of Vanga. To the north, it was bounded 
by Varendra and to the south it extended upto the shores of Bay 
of Bengal. According to some writers Vanga included some 
territory to the east of Brahmaputra such as Sylhet (of modem 
Bangladesh) 3 . 

Kalidasa in his work, Raghuvmia (canto IV-36) 4 locates 
Vanga amidst the stream of the Gang! (Ganga-Srotontara), 
though some of the works (like Prajnaparamita, the Jaina text) 
mentions Tamralipta as a city of Vanga, the view is not free from 
doubt, for Tamralipta was a distant place from Vanga. The rulers 
of Vanga might have extended their boundary upto Tamralipta 
for die time being but they could not maintain their suzerainty 
over Tamralipta permanently. During the reign of $a£anka, 
Tamralipta was a part of Gauda. 
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Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that probably in the Gupta period 
Vanga was divided into two divisions and one of them was known 
as Navyavakashika 5 (which included territories like Dacca and 
Faridpur districts of modem Bangladesh). The land enjoyed the 
facilities for navigation and the port of Navyavakashika was a 
rendezvous of merchants and businessmen 6 . 

Samatata : There was a close geographical link between 
Samatata and Vanga, though the Vrihatsamhita, a work of the 
6th century A.D., distinguishes Samatata from Vanga 7 . In the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta (A-I) 7A , Samatata 
is described as the border kingdom and it was situated on the 
eastern border of the Gupta empire (eastern Bengal) 78 . 

From the writings of Hiuen Tsang we come to know that 
the frontier of Samatata reached upto the Bay of Bengal. He had 
come through Pundravardhan and Karnasuvarna. According to 
him the boundary of the capital is about 20 li 8 . Hiuen Tsang 
describes Samatata as a low and moisty country 9 , that lay to the 
south of Kamarupa. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that if the identification of 
Rajabhata, king of Samatata, mentioned by the Chinese traveller, 
with Rajarajabhatta of the Ashrafpur Plate be correct, then 
Samatata'had a royal capital at Karmanta, twelve miles west of 
Comilla 10 . 

From the description of Hiuen Tsang and other writers it 
appears that the southern districts of present Bangladesh had once 
been included in Samatata. From different sources so far available 
it is believed that the area of Samatata extended from the eastern 
bank of the Ganga (and that of the Bhagirathi) up to the estuary 
of the Meghna. 

Harikela: From the 7th century A.D. we have the name of 
a principality called Harikela. I-Tsing, theChinese traveller of 
the 7th Century A.D. describes Harikela (O-li-Ki-lo) as the eastern 
most country of eastern India 11 . 

The name of Harikela is mentioned in the Rampala copper 
Plate inscription of Sri Chandra 12 and Chittagang inscriptions of 
Kantideva. In the Chittagang inscription of Kantideva Harikela 
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is described as a mandala 13 . In the "Ary a Manjusfi Mulakalpa 14 
Harikela, Samatata and Variga are mentioned as distinct localities. 
The Rudraksha Mdhatmya section of the Smriti work named 
Krityasara mentions the name of Harikela and the author 
comments that Harikela is $rihattadeSa 15 . 

The Rdmpala copper Plate inscriptions of Sri Chandra says 
that Trailokya Chandra, father of Srichandra, was at first a king 
of Harikela and later became the king of Chandra vfpa 16 . 

From the evidences it can be presumed that Harikela was 
a neighbouring kingdom of Variga in the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. It was in the eastern most part of ancient Bengal, primarily 
denoting the region now known as Sylhet. Sometimes it denoted 
the coastal region of eastern Bengal. It also appears that the 
boundaries and political status of Harikela as an independent 
Janapada (principality) was changed according to political 
situations. 

Chandravipa: The Rampala copper plate inscription of 
Srichandra mentions the name of Chandradvipa and of its ruler 
Trailokyachandra A manuscript dated 1015 A.D. describes the 
famous Tara image of Chandradvipa 17 . 

It is suggested by some scholars that this Janapada derived 
its name from the Chandra royal dynasty 18 . But the theory is not 
supported by other scholars like N.N. Dasgupta and P. C. Bagchi. 
N.N. Dasgupta holds the view that the traditional founder of the 
Janapada was Chandra-gomin and that the Janapada was named 
after him 19 . Dr. P.C. Bagchi thinks that Matsyendranatha lived 
in Chandradvipa and the entire coastal region including the island 
of Sandwip was known as Chandradvipa 20 . He takes sandwip as 
Chandravipa but the two names are mentioned as two separate 
units by Budhagupta 21 . Later on Dr. Bagchi comes to the 
conclusion that it was not a definite geographical name. The 
ancient colonisers of Bengal had brought distant and separate 
coastal regions under their control in the name of Chandradvipa 22 . 

Pundravardhana : Pundravardhana is mentioned in the two 
great epics, viz, the Rimayana and the Mahabhdrata ; the Digoijaya 
section of the Mahabharata describes the conquest of 
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Pundravardhana by Bhlma 23 . Pundras (the inhabitants of 
Pundravardhana) were described as Vratya Kshatriyas. 

From the Gupta epigraphs and the records of the Chinese 
travellers we come to know that a great portion of Northern 
Bengal and a part of modem Bangladesh had been known as 
Pundravardhana in ancient times. The name of Pundravardhana 
is mentioned in the Ddmodarpur copper Plate grants 24 . Hiuen Tsang 
visited the Janapada and describes it as Pun-na-fa-ta-na in his 
works 25 . 

The extent of Pundravardhana varied at different times. 
Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that no part of Radha had even been included 
in the Pundravardhana 26 , while Dr. R.C. Majumdar holds the 
view that the whole territory stretching from the eastern bank of 
Gang! to the Koratoya including the Rajsahi division, a part of 
the Dacca Division (of moderm Bangladesh) and also a part of 
the present Presidency Division and Jalpaiguri division of West 
Bengal had once been included within Pundravardhana 27 . 

The capital of Pundravardhana was Pundranagara which 
is identified by some scholars with Mahasthangad (near Bogra 
in present Bangladesh) 28 . The capital was on the bank of the 
Karotaya. Another important city of Pundravardhana was 
Kotivarsha 29 . 

Suhma and Radha : The name of Suhma is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. In the Digvijoy Chapter of the Mahabharata 29A we 
find the name of Suhma which was conquered by Bhima, the 
second Pandava, during the time of his victorious march against 
the rulers of eastern countries. Though the Mahabharata 
distinguishes Suhmas from Tamralipta, the DaSakumara Charita, 
a later work includes Tamralipta (Damalipta) in the Suhma 
territory 30 . 

From the accounts of the Puranas and other ancient Indian 
literatures it appears that a part of West Bengal, mainly the greater 
portion of the present Burdwan division to the West of the 
BhagirathI was once known as Suhma. Dr. R. D. Banerjee thinks 
that Triveni, Saptagrama and Pancjua were the heart of the Suhma 
country 31 . 
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Brahma (or Brahmattar) : Possibly a separate J arnpada named 
Brahma (or Brahmattar) had been established on the West of 
Bhagirathi in ancient time. It was a part of Radha in later period. 
In the works of Dhoyee ( Pavanduta ), Suhma and Brahma, these 
two Jattapadas, were described as situated on the west of Ganga 32 . 
From this works it appears that Brahma was on the north of 
Suhma. Bijaypur and TrivenI have been described as parts of 
Brahma. Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that there should not be any doubt 
about the existence of Brahma (north of Suhma) in Radha country 
in ancient period 33 . The Janapada 'Prasumhna ,33A mentioned in 
the Mahabharata might be identical with Brahma. 

Radha : Radha was an ancient principality of Bengal. With 
the progress of time it became more prominent than Suhma. The 
term 'Suhma' gradually disappeared from the political history 
of Bengal. So far as we know, it was last mentioned in the 
Pavanduta by Dhoyee. The term 'Radha' seemed to have become 
more and more popular. Gradually the term 'Radha' became 
applicable to the land lying to the West of the Bhagirathi. The 
region gave its name to the Radha branch of the Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas of Bengal. 

The Acharahga Sutra, the Jaina text, regards Subhabhumi 
as a part of Radha 34 . Some writers think that Vijaya, who is said 
to have conquered Srilarika, was an inhabitant of Ladha (Radha 
or Lata) country while some other writers locate the Ladha (or 
Lata) country near Broach in Gujrat. 

It is said that during the time of the visit of Mahavira, Radha 
was divided into two parts, viz, Suhmabhumi (Dakshina Radha) 
and Vajjabhumi (Uttar Radha). It is not unlikely that at least a 
part of Vajjabhumi lay beyond the limits of Bengal. 

Vajjabhumi: Vajjabhumi is generally identified with 
Northern Radha (modem Birbhum district and northern borders 
of the Burdwan district of West Bengal) 34 ^ From Acharahga Sutra 
we come to know that Mahavira visited the land during die time 
of his preachings of Jainism in Bengal . 35 The region was covered 
with forest. The Jain text describes it as a pathless country. The 
inhabitants were mostly non- Aryan and brutal in character. 
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From the available sources it may be presumed that once 
Vajjabhumi comprised the modern districts of Birbhum, 
Burdwan, Bankura and a part of Midnapore in West Bengal as 
well as the Rajmahal hills in the Santhal Parganas and some other 
districts of Eastern Bihar. 

The three districts of Vajjabhumi, viz, Birbhum, Bankura 
and Midnapore in later times had been included in the Radha 
country. Besides Birbhum district, the Kandi Sub-division of the 
Murshidabad district and a part of Katwa Sub-division of the 
Burdwan district had been included in Uttar-Radha 36 . The river 
Ajay was generally regarded as the boundary line between North 
and South Radha. 

Dakshina Radha : As noted above, the Radhadesa was 
divided into two parts, viz, Uttar Radha and Dakshina (South) 
Radha. The Tirumalai inscription of the 13th year of Rajendra Chola 
gives a description of the country 37 . The Chola army entered the 
Janapada through Dandabhukti (modem Danton in the Midnapore 
district). 

Possibly another name of Dakshina Radha was 
Vardhamanbhukti. The Probodh Chandrika of Krishnamishra and 
Chandimangala of Mukundarama mention the two famous 
villages of Dakshina Radha viz, BhuriSresthi and Damunya 38 . 
Bhurigresthi was the residence of the faresthis (merchants) and 
was in the Howrah district, while Damunya, the birth place of 
Kavikana Mukundarama was in the Burdwan district. It is said 
that the territory of Dakshina Radha embraced considerable 
portion of the present Burdwan division of West Bengal. Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar thinks that the southern boundary might have reached 
the Rupnarayan and Western boundary might have extended 
beyond the Damodar, far into the Arambaeh Sub-division of the 
Hooghly district 39 . 

Gauda : The name of Gauda can be found in different works 
of ancient Indian writers. Kautilya, who was familiar with 
different Janapadas of Bengal, mentions the name of Gauda and 
her products in his work 40 . Vatsyayana, in his works 'Kamasutra' 
describes the habits and character of the men and women of 
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Gauda 41 . We also get information about Gauda from the works 
of Patanjali, Varahamihira, RajSekhara and Murari. 

Varahamihira, in his Vrihatsamhitd, gives a hint about the 
location of Gauda. From him we come to know that at least three 
districts of West Bengal, viz, Murshidabad, Birbhum and West 
Burdwan had been included in Gauda. The Vrihat-Samhitd has 
distinguished Gauda from Pundra and Tamralipta as well as from 
Vanga and Samatata. Gauda and Samatata are sometimes used 
side by side. Gauda came into prominence from the time of 
$a£anka. 

A great portion of modem Bengal was included within the 
territory of Gauda. Probably from the time of Dharmapala, the 
greatest ruler of the Pala dynasty, the title 'GaudeSvara' was the 
official title of the reigning ruler of Bengal. 

If the commentator of 'Kamasutra' is correct, Gauda had 
extended its boundary southwards as far as Kalihga 

Karnasuvarna was the capital of Gauda during the reign 
of SaSanka 43 . It is mentioned by Hi-uen-Tsang as Kie-lo-na-sufa- 
la-na 44 . The ruins of Karnasuvarna have been recently discovered 
at Rajbaridanga in the Murshidabad district 45 , (near the modem 
Railway station Chiruti of the E.R.). 

Tamralipta : Tamralipta (Tamraliptika of Varahamihira, 
Tamolipta of Mahavamia, TSmraliptika of Rajgekhara) is not only 
a famous port, but also a Janapada of ancient Bengal. 

The name of Tamralipta is mentioned in the great epic, viz, 
the Mahabharata , 46 associated with the legends of the warrior 
prince Tamradhvaja, who gave battle to Arjuna by seizing the 
latter's horse of the Aivamedha 46A . Its memory is contained in 
the Mahabharata. This Janapada is mentioned in the Adiparva, 
Sabhdparva and Dronaparva of the Mahabharata. Tamralipta is 
mentioned in the two Ceylonese works, viz, Dipavamsa and 
Mahavamsa 468 . Besides these works the Kathasaritsigara, the 
Jaina works, the Kalpa Sutra and other works of ancient Indian 
writers mention the name of Tamralipta. Some inscriptions like 
Dudapani inscriptions of U^aymanya also mention the 
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In the Kathasaritsagara Tamralipta is placed near the eastern 
sea 46D Thg DaSakumara Charita describes Tamralipta as a 
flourishing centre of trade and commerce. But the works describes 
Tamralipta (Damalipta) as a part of Suhma 47 . 

This Janapada has been identified with present Tamluk on 
the right bank of the river Rupanarayan in Midnapore district 48 . 
From the very ancient time, Tamralipta was a famous port of 
Bengal which had a trade link with Ceylone, China and the eastern 
Archipelago, when Fa-Hien in the 5th century A.D. visited 
Tamralipta. The port was situated at the sea-mouth 49 . When 
Hiuen Tsang visited Tamralipta in the 7th century A.D., 
Tamralipta was both the name of a kingdom and a city, (consisting 
of a territory between 1400-1500 li) 50 . Tamralipta was then a 
coastal kingdom. The port was near an inlet of sea. 

Though Tamralipta once had been a part of Suhma, in later 
ages, it became an independent kingdom. Tamralipta seem to 
have comprised a great part of the Midnapore district and in the 
days of Hiuen-Tsang it lay over 900 li (i.e. 150 miles) from 
Samatata. From Hiuen Tsang we come to know that the land was 
low and moist, farming was good, fruits and flowers were 
abundant 51 . 

The river KapiSa (modem Kamsavati or Kansai) separated 
Tamiralipta from Utkala. Besides these famous fanapadas, we find 
mention of some smaller Janapadas like Davaka (mentioned in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta), Pattikera 
(mentioned in a manuscript of Ashtasahaira Prajna Paramita of 1015 
A.D.), Ka-Jangala (in the works of Hiuen Tsang), Dandabhukti 
(in the Idra inscriptions ofNayapala) and others. 

Davaka is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta. It can be presumed that it was situated in eastern 
Bengal (between Samatata and Kamarupa) 51A . But it is difficult 
to find out the exact location of Davaka. 

Ka-jangala is mentioned by HiuenTsang as Ki-a-chu-hoho- 
khi-lo in his works 52 . It was about 400 li from Champa. The land 
was plain and fertile. But it was not an independent state when 
Hiuen Tsang visited the principality. 
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Dandhabhukti is mentioned in the Midnapore inscription 
fsaSanka 53 which was then ruled by a provincial governor named 
Samadatta. The Tirumalai inscription of RajendraaChola 
describes the conquest of Dandabhukti by Rajendra Chola after 
his conquest of Oddabishaya and KoSalainadu (South KoSala) 54 . 
Probably Dandabhukti came into prominence after the fall of 
Tamralipta. 

The existence of different fanapadas in ancient Bengal 
indicates that Bengal was not politically united in the early period 
Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that these fanapadas were named after the 
tribes, not after their Kings 55 . The fanapadas had been established 
by different tribes (Komas). Pundravardhana had been named 
after the Pundras (or Paundras). His view indicates the supremacy 
of different native tribes in different parts of Bengal. The term 
Bengal (Bangla or Variga) was not known to them. The people of 
the land might have maintained an economic and cultural relation 
with each other but they had no political unity for which the idea 
of greater Bengal could not arise in the minds of the people in the 
early time. 

Though the powerful rulers of Vanga and Gauda (like 
&a£anka) tried to bring about a political unification of the land, 
they achieved little success. The geographical barriers, the racial 
and cultural differences of the people of different parts of Bengal 
stood on the way of unification. The desire for freedom always 
encouraged them to resist foreign invasions and to maintain their 
separate identity. It was only under the Palas that Bengal first 
came under one political sway. 
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C. ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

W e have no definite information about the system of 
administration prevailing in Bengal before the 4th century 
A.D. From the two great epics and the legends preserved in later 
literatures we come to know that monarchy was the prevailing 
form of government. 

The Aryans could not invade the land before the accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya on the throne of Magadha. The Puranas 
regarded the rulers of Bengal as Sudras. But inspite of the bitter 
attitude of the writers of the Puranas, the recent archaeological 
discoveries suggest that Bengal had developed a powerful 
political organisation before the penetration of the Aryan people 
in the land 1 . 

After the accession of Chandragupta Maurya on the throne 
of Magadha, the political situation of Eastern India (as well as 
Northern India) had changed. A great part of Bengal had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Magadha; the administrative 
system of the Mauryas had been introduced in the Maurya 
dominated areas of Bengal. But for the lack of sufficient 
documents we have no clear idea about the system introduced 
by the Mauryas m Bengal. 

For the Maurya rule we have the Mahasthan inscription 2 , 
the single epigraphic record,through which we can learn the 
beneficent activities of Aioka, the great emperor of the dynasty. 
The inscription refers to the grant of paddy and probably also of 
money to the people, by way of loan in order to relieve the 
distressed people in times of famine. This inscription refers to 
the government store-house ( Kothagole ) being provided with 
grains for the relief of the people when they faced natural disasters 
like famine or flood. This store-house was probably built 
according to the instructions of the ArthaSastra. 
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After the end of the Maurya rule, Bengal restored her 
independence. But, the land was not politically united. The 
contemporary literatures of Northern India cannot throw any light 
on the system of administration of Bengal. 

Since the time of Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty 
Bengal began to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta rulers 
of Magadha. Different inscriptions of the Gupta rulers like 
Dhandidaha copper Plate Inscriptions, Baigram copper Plate 
Inscriptions, Ddmodarpur Copper Plate Inscriptions of Kumargupta I, 
Pahddpur Copper Plate Inscription of Budhagupta etc, throw much 
light on the administrative system of Bengal during the time of 
the Guptas. 

From these copper plate Inscriptions we come to know that 
the whole of Bengal was not directly administered by the Gupta 
emperors. Large slices of territory were ruled by local feudal chiefs 
called Mahdsdmanta and Maharaja. 

The territory directly ruled by the Gupta emperor was 
divided into a number of well defined units, viz. Bhukti, Vishaya, 
Mandala, Vithi, Grama and other minor sub-divisions. 

The two administrative units,viz. Bhukti and Vishaya were 
somewhat similar to that of the Divisions and districts respectively 
of modern times. The ruler of Bhukti was called Uparika 
(or Uparika Maharaja) and the ruler of Vishaya was called 
Kumaramatya or Vishayapati. The lowest administrative unit was 
village and there were intermediate units like Vithis, Mandalas 
etc. 

Each of these administrative units had its own office to 
conduct the business of the unit smoothly. Some officials were 
appointed to assist the head of the unit. Some changes were 
noticed in later period. 

Another important feature of the administration was that 
even villages and other smaller units enjoyed and exercised some 
important power and authority. 

It is already noted that Uparika (who assumed the title of 
Uparika Maharaja in later times) was the ruler of Bhukti. He was 
directly appointed by the King-emperor who styled himself as 
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Rdjputra Devabhattdraka, evidently either a prince or a member of 
the imperial family. 

The Uparika was directly responsible for the administration 
of the Bhukti. From the Mallasarul Inscription of Gopa-Chandra 3 
(of the Post-Gupta period) we get the name of some important 
administrative officials of the Bhuktis. It mentions the officers 
serving in the Adhikarams under the Uparika of Vardhamana Bhukti. 
They were Bhogapatika Pattalaka, Chauradharanika, Avasathika, 
Hiranyasamudayika, Audrahgika, Aurnasthanika, Devadroni- 
Sambadha Kartdkritika, Agraharika, Tadayuktaka, Vahananayaka, 
Kumdramatya etc. 

The Kumdramatya was the district officer. Dr. R.D. Banerjee 
thinks that Kumdramatya was equal in rank to the heir apparent 5 . 
But from some copper Plate Inscriptions it appears that 
Kumdramatya was a class of officials who were directly under the 
King or the crown prince. Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that the term 
probably refers to a class of officials who had enjoyed hereditary 
right to get appointment to a high office of the state 6 . Tadayukta 
was possibly appointed by the Uparika and he enjoyed almost 
the same status and power as that of the Vishayapati. Kartdkritika 
was probably the superintendent of the state handicrafts 
department. He might be also the head of the Public works 
department. Bhoga was a kind of tax and probably Bhogapati was 
a tax-collector. Chauraddharanika was a high ranking Police official 
who maintained the law and order of the land. Avasthika was the 
caretaker of the royal palace and other government buildings 
including temples, resting places etc. Hiranyasamudayika was 
probably collector of taxes. Audrangika 7 collected a tax called 
Udranga from the permanent tenants. Aurna-sthanika 8 was 
incharge of silk and woolen products. Agraharika was the 
superviser of Agrahdra land (land offered to the Brahmanas as 
free-gifts for some religious purposes). Vahanayaka supervised 
the traffic and the communication system. 

It is already mentioned drat Kumdramatya or Vishayapati was 
in charge of a Vishaya (district). He, sometimes, assumed the title 
Ayuktaka and was generally appointed by the Uparika Maharaja 
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But the Baigram plate 9 refers to the Bhattaraka, the king emperor 
as the appointing authority. Though it is difficult to explain the 
anomaly of the Baigramplate, it can be presumed that 
Kumaramatya was sometimes appointed by the king on the 
advice or recommendation of the governor of the Bhukti or 
division 10 . 

The task of administering a Vishaya was entrusted to the 
Kumaramatya. From the Damodarpur Coppe plate Inscriptions we 
come to know that the Kumaramatya of Kotivarsha had a regular 
Adhikarana (or collectorate office) situated in an Adhisthdna 
(town) 11 . A number of officers worked under him and among 
the officials Pustapalas (record keepers) played an important role 
in the transactions of land sales. Whenever a request was made 
to the Vishayapati (Kumaramatya) for buying a land, it was 
referred to the office of the Pustapalas. He had to make a thorough 
enquiry about the position of the land and report it to the 
Vishayapti. The Vishaysapati might have given the consent if the 
office of the Pustapalas raised no objection. But the Vishayapati 
made consultations with some important officials and men of 
the locality before the transaction could take place. 

From the Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscription of 
Kumaragupta 12 we also come to know that his Adhikarana of 
Kotivarsha was aided by a Board of Advisers, consisting of the 
NagaraSresthin (the most wealthy man of the town), representing 
the rich urban population, the Prathama Sarthavahas (the chief 
merchant; representing the various artisan classes), the Prathama 
Kayastha (the chief Secretary), representing the Kayasthas or 
government officials), and the Prathama Kulika. 

The existence of an advisory body consisting of four 
members is undoubtedly an interesting feature in the whole 
system of the administration. The four members were to represent 
the interest of the different communities. They enjoyed some 
special rights and privileges in the administration. They were 
not mere advisers. Though at present, it is difficult to find out 
their constitutional or legal position, it can be said that they 
exercised some authority over the sale of lands. From the versions 
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of Narada Smriti and Dharmasutra we come to know that the 
Prathama Kdyastha was an ex-officio member, while the other three, 
viz., Nagara Sresthin, Prathama Kulika and Prathama Sarthavaha were 
electted members of their community or guilds; they were not 
directly appointed by the Vishayapati> The system undoubtedly 
recognised the rights of different communities to represent and 
control the local administration. 

The Vishaya or district was subdivided into Mandalas, Vithis 
and villages. Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that there were other 
minor subdivisions or smaller units in the administrative 
system 13 . He also thinks that Vishaya and Mandala were sometimes 
used as synonymous; a Vishaya was sometimes included in a 
Mandala and sometimes the case was just the opposite 14 . Dr. N.R. 
Roy holds a different view. He says that only one reference of a 
Mandala can be found in the Damodarpur Copper Plate 15 . In the 
Pahadpur Plate the term Mandala can be found with the term Vithi 
side by side. He thinks that Mandala was a smaller administrative 
unit and it was placed under Vishaya 16 . 

It is difficult to give the exact definition of a Vithi in the 
Gupta Age. In later times it indicated a sub-division of a Vishaya. 
The lowest administrative unit was a Grama. 

Besides these we have the terms of some smaller 
administrative units like Khdttdala, Avritthi, Bhdga, Chaturakas and 
Patakas 17 . It is difficult to find out their actual definition. Possibly 
these terms were used for the purpose of revenue collection. 

For the Post-Gupta period we have the Faridpur Inscrip- 
tions of Dharmaditya, Mallasdrul Inscriptions of Gopachandra, 
Vdppdghoshavata Inscriptions of Jayanaga, Ashrafpur Inscriptions of 
Devakhadga, Tippera Copper Plate Inscriptions ofLokendtha etc. which 
throw light on the administrative system of the Post-Gupta period. 

Vithi-Fiom the Mallasdrul Inscription we come to know that 
Vithi was a smaller unit and something like a sub-division of 
Vishaya 17A . Scholars like N.G. Majumdar suggest that Vithi 
denoted a tract of land bordering on a river 18 . Though he makes 
the conclusion from some copper plate Inscriptions we are not 
sure how far his conclusion is true. It can be regarded as a smaller 
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unit of Vishaya. There are specific reference to the Adhikarana for 
a Vithi, which consisted of Mahattaras, Khadgis and at least one 
Vaha-nayaka. The Vithis enjoyed the same power with the Vishaya- 
dhikaranas in respect of selling land. In the Mallasarul Inscriptions 
an officer titled Kulberkrita is mentioned. Possibly he distributed 
the money, collected from selling of land; according to the 
instructions of the Adhikaranas, Vithis came into prominence in 
the post-Gupta period. 

It is already noted that the lowest administrative unit was 
village. There were same villages with names ending in Agrahdra 
which seemed to have enjoyed much higher status. We have little 
knowledge about the administration of a village. In some 
inscriptions like Damodarpur Inscriptions (No. 3) 19 we find the 
name of an official Gramika. He was the head of the village 
administration. He conducted the administration with the help 
of the leaders like Brahmana, Mahattara, Kutumba etc. of the 
village 20 . Probably the Brdhmanas, Mahattaras, Prativasis etc, acted 
as the advisers of the local administration. 

In some villages there existed a greater administrative 
machinery. Besides them there existed Gramika and an 
Adhikarana named as the Kuladhikarana 21 , consisting of eight 
headmen of the village. In some inscriptions there are reference 
to Pahchakulas 72 . It can 'be presumed that the Pahchakulas took 
some responsibility in the local administration. Probably 
Pahchakulas were similar to that of the Panchayet system and 
Ashtakula was a local body consisting of eight important men of 
the village. 

From the above mentioned inscriptions it appears that 
people had some important share in the local administration. The 
rulers couldn't reglect their opinions. They were to make 
consultations with the representatives of different communities 
before die transaction of lands and in other important matters. In 
the urban areas the representatives of different guilds and in the 
rural areas the people engaged in cultivation had some rights 
and the administrators had to give them recognition. The Gramika 
could not sanction a land to a new-comer without the consent of 
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the village assembly. But the system had been changed in the 
Pala period. The ruler at that time became the actual owner of the 
land and he could even donate a village for the purpose of 
religious worship. 

Some important changes in the field of administration took 
place in the Post-Gupta period. A number of independent rulers 
appeared in Bengal. They administrated their kingdoms 
according to their own will and did not follow the machinery set 
up by the Gupta rulers. Under their rule the bureaucracy had 
been gaining its strength gradually. The Mallasarul copper Plate 
inscriptions clearly present the growing strength of the 
bureaucracy (ins.A.19) 23 . The independent rulers had also feudal 
chiefs. They were called Samantas. The term 'Samanta' can be 
found in the records of Samachardeva, Devakhadga and 
Jayanaga. 

Besides Samanta the names of some important new officials 
like Adhisthanadhi Karana (district officers) and Sandhivigrahika 
(Minister of peace and war) can be found in the Damodarpur Plates 
(A.6,7,9,10) and Tippera Copper Plates of Lokenath respectively 24 . 
These officials carried out the order of their soverigns to maintain 
law and order and to declare war or peace. 

The appearance of powerful feudal chiefs (Samanta) must 
have brought a change in the nature of administration. It indicated 
the growing strength of feudalism. The Mallasarul Inscriptions 
Mention Maharaja Vijayasena, who was actually a Samanta but 
used his own seal and communicated his orders to the officials 
serving under him directly. The growing strength of these 
Samantas and the lack of powerful rulers made the monarchy 
weak. It helped to establish a number of small independent 
principalities, which brought a confusion in the Matsyanyaya 
period. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE : VARNA, CASTE AND ITS 
VARIOUS ASPECTS 

A student of history should be acquainted with the social 
structure of ancient Bengal if he wants to have some idea 
about the socio-religious life of Bengal. Inspite of its cultural link 
with Northern India from the very early times, the socio-religious 
structures of Bengal was to a great extent different from that of 
the other parts of Northern India. Here the influences of the non- 
Aryan tribes like Western Braccyfelus, Proto-Austroloids were 
much greater than that felt in Northern India. These non-Aryan 
elements exercised considerable influence over the present 
structure of the caste system. 

Our main sources of information for social history are the 
Smritikaras of Northern India like Manu, Baudhayana and others, 
and Kautilya's Artha&astra. The inscriptions of the rulers of ancient 
Bengal also give us valuable informations in this respect. The 
literary texts like Rajtaronginl, Kamasutra, Brihad Dharma Purdna, 
Balldla Charita and Kulaji Granthamalds throw light on the existing 
caste system and the social life of Bengal. Through these works 
we can have some definite idea about the gradual development 
of the social structures (as well as the social life) of Bengal. 

Bengal had maintained its separate identity for a long time. 
The Aryans had established their supremacy in the field of socio- 
religious life as far eastwards as Mithila (or Videha) in the Vedic 
Age and Bengal was inhabited by different non-Aryan tribes of 
culture about whom we know very little. Though a part of Bengal 
had been annexed to the Maurya empire, the rest of Bengal 
remained free from the rule of the Mauryas. It was during the 
time of die Guptas that Bengal had acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Magadha and the systematic Aryanisation of Bengal had been 
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started. The Vedic Aryans looked down upon the people of 
Eastern India. In the Aitareya Brahmana(7-33) the native tribes 
of Northern Bengal like Pundras, Andhras, Sdbaras, Pulindas etc. 
are described as Dasyu (Bandits) and the Smritikaras like Manu, 
Baudhayana etc put restrictions on visiting the land. 

But inspite of their restrictions the monks, leaders of 
different religious institutions (like Gautama Buddha, Vardha- 
mana Mahavira), merchants etc. began to visit the land for 
different purposes and the gradual infiltrations of the Aryan and 
their settlements in Bengal brought a great change in the socio- 
cultural life of Bengal. 

One of earliest planned steps of Aryanisation was to bring 
the indigenous tribes of Bengal within the framework of the Aryan 
society 1 . For this purpose recognition was given to the local Gods 
and Goddesses like Chandl, Panchananda etc and to the rituals 
and practices of the non- Aryan tribes of Bengal. The Aryan society 
accepted the indigenous tribes of Bengal like the Vangas, the 
Suhmas, the £abaras, the Pulindas, the KIratas and the Pundras 
as Vratya Kshatriyas 2 . A number of native people, engaged in 
religious worship and rituals, were raised to the rank of 
Brahmanas. The story of DIrghatama and Sudeshna seems to 
indicate that intermarriage between the immigrant Brahmanas 
and the native people was not unknown to them. Possibly, a large 
number of native tribes, who could not secure the favour of the 
Aryan society, were ultimately declared as 6udras 3 . The 
Manusmriti (x44) describes that though the Pundrakas and KIratas 
were originally Kshatriyas, they were degraded owing to their 
inability to observe the rites and practices of the Brahmanical 
society properly. Some other castes (or tribes) might have faced 
the same situation. It can be said that the caste system of Bengal 
had been developed through a long and tedious process. Probably 
in the initial stage it was not very rigid. It must have required 
centuries to take the final shape. 

Possibly, before the advent of the Aryans different native 
tribes (like Bagdis, Kaivartas, Pundrakas etc.) had been living 
along with other native tribes in different parts of Bengal. From 
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the old inscriptions it is learnt that Bagdis constituted the bulk of 
the population of the Radha Country while the Pundrakas and 
Kaivartas were the main inhabitants of Pundravardhana (Pundra- 
vardhana was named after the Pundrakas). 

The two great epics, and the Buddhist and Jain literatures 
narrate the continuous attempts of the Aryan society to establish 
their supremacy over the soils of Bengal. In the Sabhaparoa of the 
Mahabharata, Bhlma, the second Pandava is said to have defeated 
the kings of Suhma, Prasumha, Pundra Tamralipta etc who ruled 
in different parts of Vangadesh and presented gifts to the 
Brahmanas of these places 4 . Vatsyayana in his works, also refers 
to the Brahmanas of Gauda and Vanga. The leaders of the 
Buddhist and Jaina schools began to visit the land from the 6th 
century B.C. in order to preach their religious ideas. 

The conquest of Bengal by the Guptas was an epoch making 
event in the socio-religious history of Bengal. It had opened 
the door of Bengal for the Brahmanical school of Northern 
India. 

From the inscriptions of the Gupta period it appears that 
the Gupta rulers encouraged the spread of Brahmanism in Bengal. 
They began to donate lands to the Brahmanas. From this time 
the Smarta rites and Puranic worship had been introduced all 
over Bengal A large number of temples of different Gods and 
Goddesses of the Brahmanical cult had been built up. People of 
Northern India began to visit the temples. 

From these inscriptions we come to know that Brahmanas 
came to Bengal from different parts of India and they were well 
conversant with the performance of the Vedic rites and Yajfias. 
They, generally, used to bear titles like Sharma and Svamins. 
Probably the practice of addressing themselves by a particular 
gain-names had been introduced in Bengalabout the 6th and 7 th 
century A.D. 5 (the gain-names were the names of the villages 
where they settled down at first). Besides Sharma and Svamins, 
the Brahmanas of the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods used 
some other surnames like Chatta, Bhatta, Banda, Brihat Chatja 
etc 5A . Most of the names were derived from Sanskrit words. 
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though the indigenous names were not very uncommon. We also 
find some surnames for the Non-Brahmins of Bengal. They were 
Datta, pal, Mitra, Nandi, Nandi-Varman, Das, Bhadra, Sen, Palit, 
Dev, Nag, Chandra, Dam etc. These surnames are very common 
to the Bengalis of to-day. Though there is no doubt that these 
were surnames, sometimes the people used them as a part of their 
names 6 . But it is difficult to say whether name - ending in same 
cases such as Bandhu-Mitra, Dhritipala, Chiratadatta etc. were 
surnames or part of name. 

It is already noted that the process of Aryanisation which 
had been started from the time of the Guptas had to take a long 
time to give a final shape 7 . From the literary and epigcaphic 
evidences it appears that the social development took place more 
or less on the same line as the rest of Northern India. Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar thinks that even during the long reign of the Palas, 
who belonged to Buddhist School, the caste system was up-held 
by the Kings 8 . 

The most striking feature of the social structure of the Gupta 
and the Post-Gupta period was the existence of a number of castes 
and Sub-castes in Bengal. The Aryan society had been divided 
into four Vamas, viz. Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 
But when the systematic Aryan settlement took place in Bengal, 
it had become a mere theory. The people engaged in different 
professions were placed in the society according to their 
professions and status. The racial and tribal factors were also at 
work; the native tribes had been engaged in different professions. 
For these Bengal witnessed the emergence of a number of castes 
and sub-castes which had no existence outside Bengal. Inter-caste 
marriage might have given rise to additional castes and sub- 
castes. In this connection it can be reminded that inspite of the 
restrictions of the Smritikaras, the Hindu society could not stop 
the inter-caste marriages. The Smritikaras ultimately had to 
recognise inter-caste marriages, and the political and religious 
leaders of Bengal, realising the practical situation (as well as 
changed circumstances), gave recognition to different castes and 
sub-castes in their social life. The caste system of Bengal might 
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have been different if they believed otherwise or followed 
the instructions of the Smritikaras of Nothern India 
strictly. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that the names and number of 
the castes and sub-castes varied according to time and localities 9 . 
The Smritikaras of Bengal could not neglect the local conditions, 
when these castes and sub-castes had been developed. The Brihad 
Dharma Purana, a work of about 12th century A.D. considering 
the peculiar conditions of Bengal, gives permission to the 
Brahmanas to eat fish and meat. The text divides the non- 
Brahmana population into thirty six castes and they are all 
described as Sudras 10 . The Brihad Dharma Purana refers to the 
unions of different castes and the origin of mixed castes in Bengal. 
It divides the castes into three categories, viz. Uttama Sankara, 
Madhyama Sankara and Adhama Sankara, all having the status 
of Sudras. 

The Brahmanas: Since the time of the Mauryas the cultural 
and social institutions of the Aryans began to develop in Bengal, 
but they received a new impetus from the time of the Guptas. 
The Brahmanical School of Northern India had been encouraged 
to establish its supremacy over the soils of Bengal. From different 
copper plate inscriptions (like Ddmodarpur Copper Plate 
Inscriptions) of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods we come to 
know that the rulers, high administrative officials and local chiefs 
began to donate lands for the settlement of the Brahmana families. 
It is also learnt that from different parts of India like Lata (Gujarat); 
MadhyadeSa and localities like Kolancha (Krodanchi or 
Krodanja), Tarakari (in Sravasti), Kuktavastu, Hastipada, Matsya 
Vasa etc the Brahmana families came to Bengal for permanent 
settlement. The above mentioned inscriptions also tell us that the 
Brahmanas who settled down in different parts of Bengal were 
well versed in the Vedas. 

From the Nidhanpur Copper Plate Inscriptions of Bhaskara- 
Varmana of Kamarupa, we come to know that Bhutivarmana, 
great grandfather of Bhaskaravarmana, donated lands to two 
hundred and five Brahmanas, belonging to different Vedic 
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Brahmanical schools at MauyraSalmala Agarahara 11 . These 
Brahmanas belonged to Vajaseneyi, Chhandogya, Bahnubachya, 
Charakya and Taittiriya Vedic Schools. 

The eagerness to donate lands to the well versed Brahmanas 
can be found in different inscriptions. The Mallasarul Inscriptions 
of Vijayasena describes the donation of lands by Vijayasena to a 
Brahmin name Vatsyaswami (of the Rig Vedic clan) to perform 
the Pancha Maha Yajna. The two Medinipur Inscriptions of 
£a£anka indicate the extension of VarnaSrama system of 
Brahmanism upto Dandabhukti (modern Danton) within 
the first half of the 7th century A.D. The inscriptions of 
Dharmaditya and Samach'aradeva also narrate the donation 
of land to the Brahmanas of different schools in Eastern 
Bengal. 

From the inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods 
we learn that the Brahmanas who came to Bengal at these periods, 
mostly belonged to five schools, viz. the Vajasaneyi, Chhandogya, 
Bahnubachya, Charakya and Taittiriya schools. The Vajasaneyi 
had formed the majority. Most of the imigrants used to bear the 
sur-names 'Sharma' and 'Swami' 12 . A well organised Brahmanical 
society had grown up in north-eastern Bengal by the first half of 
the 6th century A.D. 

The donation of lands and other facilities offered to the 
Brahmanas must have encouraged the Brahmanas of the rest of 
India to settle down in Bengal in large numbers, which ultimately 
strengthened the foundation of the Brahmanical school of Bengal 
since the time of the Guptas. Some religious scuffles between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism might have taken place in Bengal 
during the reign of SaSarika. But it was an exception. The political 
conflict between Nothem India and Gauda might have created 
the tension. Otherwise Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism lived 
side by side peacefully in Bengal. There is no evidence that the 
Buddhists and Jains of Bengal had assumed a bitter attitude 
against the Brahmanical school. The rulers of the Gupta and the 
Post Gupta periods, inspite of their patronage of Brahmanism, 
recognised the rights and privileges of the Buddhist and Jain 
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people and their monasteries. They also received land grants from 
the rulers 13 . 

In the subsequent period the Brahmanas of Bengal had been 
divided mainly into three groups, viz. the Radhiyas, Varendras 
and Vaidikas. It can be presumed that the three sects had become 
very prominent in Bengal in the Sena period. In this connection 
the Kulajis can be mentioned here which narrate the Adi^ura 
episode.. It is said that AdiSura of the dura dynasty brought five 
Brahmanas from Kanauj. They, in course of time, either on account 
of internal dissensions or by royal orders, began to live in different 
parts of Bengal as Radhyia or Varendra, as they lived in 
RadhadeSa or Varendrabhumi at that time. 

Most of the scholars are not willing to accept the 
authenticity of the Adigura episods. The Kulajis do not mention 
the exact time of his rule and his relation with Vallalasena. It 
may be presumed that the Brahmanas who settled in RadhadeSa 
for a long time ultimately came to be known as Radhiyas and the 
Brahmanas of Varen-drabhumi as Varendras. The Vaidikas (who 
were also divided into two groups, viz, Dakshinatya; and 
Pa£chatya) had not settled down in a particular region of Bengal. 
The customs and practices of the Vaidikas were different and 
they were generally looked down upon by the Radhiyas and 
Varendras. Even a rivalry had started between the Radhiyas and 
Varendras for supremacy in later times. The intermarriages 
between these two groups were not favoured by the conservative 
leaders of these two groups. Besides these, in the Sena period 
there existed a minor school known as Sakadvxpi (or Graha-vipra); 
probably, they came in the Post-Gupta period. But these divisions 
of the Brahmanas took place in later time, the inscriptions and 
literatures of the Gupta and Post Gupta period do not mention 
any such divisions. From the inscriptions ifis also clear that there 
were no dearth of Brahmanas well versed in the Vedas in Bengal 
in the Gupta and Post Gupta Periods. Lands were donated to the 
pious and learned Brahmanas so that they could cultivate learning 
peacefully Another interesting feature is that there existed no 
Vangaja Brahmana school in Bengal. Probably the native 
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Brahmanas of Bengal realising the growing importance of the 
immigrant Brahmanas in their land did not try to maintain their 
separate identity. 

P. L. Paul suggests that after the fall of the Hindu power in 
Gauda, many Brahmanas migrated to the neighbouring Hindu 
kingddm of eastern Bengal. The Radhiyas and Varendras had 
established the supremacy in the social life of eastern Bengal and 
the earlier Brahmanical population was absorbed in their society, 
while some scholars (like D.C. Sarkar ) 15 think that the artificial 
increase in the number of the Radhiya Brahmanas and the absence 
of Vangaja Brahmanas were due to the extra-ordinary favour 
extended to the Radhiyas by the Sena Kings of Bengal. 

A remarkable feature of the Bengali community is that it 
did not follow the general rules of the Vedic caste system. The 
Kshatriya and Vaigya communities are not found in Bengal. 
Though in the early inscriptions we find the terms like Nagara- 
£resthins, Sartha-Vahas, Vyapari (merchants) etc., the people who 
used to bear these surnames did not claim themselves as Vaisyas. 
R. P. Chanda in his works 'Indo-Aryan Races' says that Bengal 
had not followed the social structure of the Vedic Aryan people 
in toto. It can be guessed that inspite of the acceptance of the 
Aryan culture, people of Bengal were eager to maintain their 
separate identity and they established a distinct social structure. 
The Kshatriya and Vai$ya communities might have come to 
Bengal along with the Brahmanas in the Gupta and Post Gupta 
periods, but they could not exercise much influence on the social 
life of Bengal; they might have been merged in other communities 
in course of time. Probably, the economic activities of the people, 
the existing socio-religious institutions and other circumstances 
had exercised much influence to build up a distinct social 
structure for the people of Bengal, The Kshatriya and VaiSya 
communities had failed to secure a room for themselves in the 
existing social structure of Bengal. 

Karana-Kayastha : The Karana Kayasthas had secured an 
important position in the social life of the people of Bengal. 

From the inscriptions of ancient Bengal (like the Guttaigarh 
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inscriptions of Vainya Gupta , Tippara Copper Plate Iriscriptions of 
Lokenath etc.) we come to know about a class of officials called 
Kayasthas. We know also the names of officials like Prathama- 
Kayastha (like Sambapala, Skandapala, Bipra Pala etc), Karana 
KdyaStha (like Naradatta, Kayastha Prabhu Chandra, Rudra Das 
et c).Jyestha Kayastha (like Nalasena and others) who used to 
perform the Secretarial and Clerical functions of the state. This 
class of officials in course of time emerged as a very influential 
caste of Bengal. 

The term Karana was synonymous with the Kayasthas. The 
Karams were royal officials who worked as clerical staff. Dr. N.R. 
Roy thinks that in the early period this class of officials probably 
used Karnis, a kind of engraving instruments for the purpose of 
writing for which they were called Karams. 16 Both the sections 
viz. the Kayasthas and Karams had formed a caste in later times. 
This view is supported by the Ajayagad inscription of Bhojavarma, 
a king of the Chandella dynasty. The Vishhusmriti and 
Yajnavalkya Smriti also support the view that in the early period 
the Kayasthas were royal officials. The Vishhusmriti describes the 
Kayasthas as the writer of royal deeds and documents while the 
commentator of the Yajhavalkyasmriti describes them as writer 
and accountants . 17 

In the Gupta and Post Gupta periods the Karana-Kdyasthas 
were mere an occupational class, not a particular caste. The Sandhi- 
Vigrahadhika Naradatta, 17A the writer of the Gunaigarh inscriptions 
addresses himself as Karana Kayastha, while Lokenatha of the 
Tipperah copper Plate inscription 17B addresses himself as a Karana. 
From the descriptions of different writers, it is clear that there 
existed a close relation between these two classes of officials. Dr. 
N.R. Roy, considering the references in different copper plate 
inscriptions thinks that the term Karana might indicate a 
profession but it has a tendency to form a separate caste (or 
Varna ). 18 

The story of Lokenatha also indicates another important 
thing. His maternal grand-father KeSaba is described as a ParSava, 
while his own grand-father was a Dvijabara (Brahmana) who is 
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said to be a descendant of Bharadwaja, the great sage of ancient 
India. The story indicates that even in the post-Gupta period 
intercaste marriage was not uncommon in Bengal and it was 
looked down upon by the people of Bengal. Dr. N.R. Roy 
reasonably expresses his doubt if intereaste marriage had 
degraded the family of Lokenatha. 

Ambashtha Vaidya: The Ambashthas of ancient India are 
referred to in many works. The Aiteraya Brdhmana mentions an 
Ambashtha who had a minister named Narada. The Greek and 
Roman writers refer to the Ambashthas who lived on the bank of 
the Chenab in the Southern Punjab. The Puranas describe them 
as Anavasita Vrdtya Kshtriyas (degraded Kshtriyas). In the Jataka 
stories they are described as agriculturists, while Manu describes 
them as physicians, it is said that the tribe originated from the 
Union of Brahmana male and VaiSya female. 19 

From these accounts it appears that they were a mixed caste. 
The Brihad Dharma Purdna says that the Brahmanas gave them 
(the Ambashthas) almost a rebirth by performing their ceremony 
of purification; called them as 'Vaidya' and gave the 'Ayurveda' 
to them through Nasatya and Dasra. 20 Since then they were 
allowed to perform the Vedic rites, to study the 'Ayurveda and 
to follow the profession of the Vaigyas in the manufacture and 
distribution of medicines. 21 

The Ambashtha-Vaidyas might have formed the Vaidya 
community of Bengal in later times. The Ambashtha community 
of ancient India had adopted different professions in different 
parts of Northern India. Even to-day a section of the Kayastha 
community in Bihar is known as Ambashthas. The Suta Samhita 
describes die Ambashthas as identical with the Mahisyas. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar expresses his doubt about the existence 
of the Ambashthas in ancient Bengal. But Dr. N. R. Roy refers 
three inscriptions of a Pandya king of the 8th century A.D. in 
which the Vaidya Samantas are mentioned. One of these Vaidya 
Samantas was bom in Varigalandai . He was expert in music. Dr. 
N. R. Roy thinks that Varigalandai might be a synonymous term 
for Variga or it might be a colony of the people of Variga situated 
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in the Pandya kingdom. On this assumption, Dr. Roy thinks that 
the Vaidya Upavarna (sub-caste) had grown in Bengal by the 8th 
century A D 22 . 

The Kaivarta-Mdhisya ; The Kaivartas were the native people 
of Bengal and their existence in the Pre-Pala period cannot be 
denied by us, though a few references can be found in the early 
literatures. 

The Kaivartas are referred to in the works of Manu (x-34). 
They are described as Margava or DaSa, and originated from a 
Nishada father and Ayogava mother. The Vishnupurdna describes 
them as non-Brahmanas, i.e. they were outside the pale of the 
Brahmanical society and culture. The Jatakas describe them as 
Kayasthas. According to Brahama Vaivarta Purana the Kaivartas 
were mixed caste. They lived in different parts of Bengal. 

Manu describes the Kaivartas as boatmen while the Jatakas 
refer to them as fishermen. The Amarakosha also describes them 
as dasa and fishsrmen. They had been placed in the Antaja section 
of the Hindu society. They could not play any important part in 
the pre-Pala period. The liberal attitude of the Pala rulers gave 
them a unique opportunity to secure strength as well as 
importance in the Pala period. Taking advantage of the 
weaknesses of the later Pala rulers they rose in rebellion under 
the leadership of Divya on Divyoka and established their 
supremacy in Northern Bengal. 

Antajas (untouchable) : Besides these principal castes, there 
existed a number of tribes or clans of Bengal like Medas, Andhras, 
Chandalas etc. They were regarded as Antaja (not touchable). 
Besides these clans we have also the names of some Antaja castes 
like Dombas, Sabaras and Kapalikas. They are mentioned in the 
Charya Sangs. these so called Antaja castes lived outside the pale 
of the Brahmanical society. They had built up the culture of their 
own. 

From the Charya Songs we come to know that the Sabaras 
lived in the forest and hills and used to wear apparel made of the 
feathers of peacock. The Kapalikas were primitive in nature and 
were almost naked. The Dombas lived in huts outside the villages 
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and towns and earned their livelihood by making baskets and 
looms made of bamboos. They were expert in music and 
dancing. 23 

It is already noted that since the Gupta Age the social life 
of the people of Bengal had been reorganished according to the 
Brahmanical ideals. But it did not follow the caste system of the 
Aryan society strictly. The Kshatriya and the VaiSya community 
were absent in the social structure of Bengal. Though in the Gupta 
and the Post-Gupta periods names like Betravamnan and 
Chandravarman etc. can be found, the scholars like Dr. N. R. Roy 
are not sure if they belonged to the Kshatriya community. Even 
the rulers of Bengal did not claim themselves as Kshatriyas. The 
appearance of innumerable castes and sub-castes in later period 
made the social life of Bengal distinct from the social life of 
Northern India. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that these castes and 
sub-castes originated mainly from the development of different 
arts, crafts and professions and partly from other factors. The 
tribal, racial and religious factors were also at work and gradually 
added to the number of castes. 24 The caste system which had 
been introduced in Bengal since the time of the Guptas received 
its final shape through process of evolution. The Sena rulers (of 
the 12th century A.D.) gave the final shape according to the 
instructions of the Smritikaras of that period. 

Some scholars think that Bengal first came under the 
influence of Buddhisim and then it was Brahmanised. The 
systematic preachings of Brahmanism had started in Bengal since 
the Gupta Age. The Buddhist fSramanas, inspite of their leadership 
in the field of education, could not convert the native tribes of 
Bengal into Buddhism, nor they could check the progress of 
Brahmanism. On the other hand the Brahmanas who lived in 
Bengal or came from outside in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
seem to have earned respect and admiration from the native 
people for their knowledge and way of livings. The patronage of 
the rulers of Gauda and Vanga (like $a£anka) towards 
Brahmanism also created a favourable field for the spread of 
Brahmanism. For this reason Bengal experienced the progress of 
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the Brahmanical faith in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. 

But the Brahmanical school of Bengal, inspite of their liberal 
attitude at the initial stage, had to accept the instructions of the 
orthodox Smritikaras in their social life subsequently, which 
encouraged them to impose a series of religious and semi-religious 
rites (Samskaras) on the life of man, belonging to the Brahmanical 
faith. 

In this connection it can be said that the gradual decline of 
trade and commerce with other countries, dependance on land 
more and more and the ever increasing influences of feudalism 
might have made the social life rigid. The merchants and the 
people who were engaged in different trades had lost their former 
importance in the social life. 

Since the post-Gupta period, conservative schools of the 
Hindu society assumed a bitter attitude not only against traders 
and labourer class but also against some of the native tribes of 
Bengal. Some of these tribes like Med, Bhil, Kole, etc were 
regarded as Antaja while others like Pukkusha, Kash, &abar, 
Pulinda etc were regarded as Yavanas. The tribes like Byadha, 
Hadi, Dom, Bagti (Bagdi), Chandalas, Malla, Dolbahi (Dulia or 
Dule) Barud (Bauri) etc were looked down upon by them. They 
had been placed at the lowest rank of the society. 

The intercaste marriage upto the Pala period was not 
uncommon in Bengal. From the case of Lokenatha it can be 
presumed that the marriage between a groom of higher caste and 
a £udra bride was permissible. Though marriage of the same caste 
was preferred by the Smritikaras, there were some restrictions 
on the endogamons marriage. If any one violated the restrictions, 
he was to be regarded as a $udra or outcaste. 

The strict rules and regulations were mainly applicable for 
the Brahmanas. Though apparently their position had been 
elevated in the society, it made them separate from the other castes 
of the Hindu society. 

Another interesting feature of the period is the growing 
ascendancy of die Karana-Kayasthas and Brahmanas in the field 
of administration. Though in the Gupta period the merchants 
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had enjoyed some rights in the field of administration, the 
governors and high officials had to take their consent before the 
transfer of lands; they took active part in the field of 
administration. The position had been changed in the Post-Gupta 
period. From the end of the 7th century A.D. the decline of trade 
and commerce made their position weak. From that time the 
Karana Kayasthas were regarded as Sat-Sudra. With the spread 
of Brahmanism, the Brahmanaism of Bengal received the royal 
patronage and they were regarded as a very influential class. 25 
They along with the Karana-Kayasthas began to take active part 
in the political field. 

Institution of Slavery: Like other parts of India the 
institution of slavery might have been introduced in Bengal from 
the very early times. But we have not sufficient information which 
may throw light on this aspect of society for that period. 

Probably, from the time of Aryanisation, the institution of 
Slavery had taken a definite shape. Kautilya, in his works 
prescribes the rules and regulations about the system of buying 
and selling slaves. 26 The nobility and the rich merchants who 
lived in prosperous towns, used to keep slaves. Vatsyayana in 
his works gives a hint (v/6/38) about the slaves of Bengal. 27 

From these works we come to know that the slaves were 
regarded as absolute property of a person and his successors 
inherited them from him. Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that the institution 
of slavery had a close connection with the capitalistic society of 
ancient Bengal. In this connection it can be said that the position 
of some native tribes who were placed at the extremity of the 
growing Aryan society, was not better than that of the slaves. 
They were placed in most humiliating position and they were 
exploited by the upper castes of die Brahmanical society. 

In later works like Ddyabhdga of Jimutivahana, the position 
of female slaves is discussed. It is laid down that if there is a 
single slave inherited by more than one, she must serve her 
‘owners during specific period in turn. 

The position of Devadasis was not also better than slaves. 
They were dedicated to the famous temples of Hindu Gods; 
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whatever might have been the primiary purpose or object, they 
served as the mistress of the priests and of the nobility. The 
practice of employing Devadasls was in vogue even in earlier 
periods and the work of Kalhana refers to a famous DevadasI of 
Pundravardhana named Kamala who had been employed in the 
temple of Kartikeya. Kamala was well versed in dance, music 
and fine arts. 

In later times (in the Sena period) the Practice of keeping 
Devadasls in temples had became a fashion. They had been 
employed in large numbers and they were to entertain the ruling 
class and the priests of the temples. 
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CHAPTER II 


“EVERY DAY LIFE” 

FOOD, DRINKS, DRESS, ORNAMENTS, STYLES, 
AMUSEMENTS ETC. 

I f we want to make ourselves familiar with the cultural life of 
the people of Bengal of the Pre-PaTa period, we should study 
their food and drinks, different customs and practices, games and 
sports, amusements etc carefully. 

The literatures of ancient Bengal may fiave some accounts 
about the food and drinks, dress, ornaments, games and sports 
etc of ancient Bengal. For the Pre-Gupta period we can depend 
on the informations supplied by the Jain and Buddhist literatures 
of ancient India. We can also depend on the writings of the old 
Smritikaras and writers like Manu, Kautilya and Vatsyayana. 

For the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods we have to depend 
on the writings of dramatists like Kalidasa and the accounts left 
by foreign writers like Fa-Hein, Hiuen-Tsang, I-Tsing, Seng Chi 
and others. The old inscriptions and the sculptures,the plates of 
Maya-namati and Pahadpur also throw valuable light on the 
subject. The ApabhramSa literature, the Charya songs and the 
writers of the Pala and Sena periods also help us to have an idea 
about the general habits and practies of the people. 

(a) Food and drink: The people of Bengal of the Pre-Pala 
period did not prefer the food prescribed by the old Smritikaras 
of the Aryan society. Even to-day the Bengalis like to prepare 
different types of food which are not prevalent in other parts of 
Northern India. They, prefer mustard oil to ghee for the purpose 
of cooking food. From the ancient times Rice and fish are the two 
most favourite dishes for the common people of Bengal. But in 
other parts of Northern, Western (Gujarat and Maharastra) and 
Southern India a large section of Brahmins do not touch fish. Here 
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the influences of the Austric and Dravadian races are more 
profound in respect of food and drinks than the influences of the 
Aryan society. Much before the advent of the Aryans, the native 
people had become familiar with the ait of tilling land. Their chief 
tilling instrument was plough ( Ldngala ). The temperate climate 
and congenial natural conditions of the land were favourable for 
the growth and production of a rich variety of agricultural food 
and cash crops like paddy, barley, suger cane, jute, cotton 
(Karpas), various kinds of fruits and edible oils, vegetables, pulses, 
species etc. 

From the very early time Bengal had earned much fame 
for the cultivation of paddy. Kalidasa in his works RaghuvamSa, 
mentions the Salidhana (a special type of paddy) of Bengal. 1 He 
gives a description how — this Salidhana was protected by the 
cultivators of Bengal. Different types of paddy were grown in 
Bengal. Rice was the principal food of Bengal. Fish was also very 
favourite to them. The habit of eating fish by the people of Bengal 
were looked down upon by the Aryan society of Northern India, 
for which they put restrictions on the people belonging to their 
society to visit Bengal in the very early times. Even in the 6th 
century B.C. the people of Northern India did not appreciate the 
food habits of the people of Bengal. From the Achdrahga Sutra, 
the Jaina text, we come to know that when Mahavira visited 
Bengal, he suffered much for want of suitable food. 

From the time of the Guptas,' an attempt might have been 
made to introduce the food and drinks of the Aryan community 
for the upper sections of the people of Bengal, but it met little 
success. In later time the Smritikdrs of Bengal (like Bhavadev 
Bhatta) were forced to give recognitions to the old food habits of 
the people of Bengal with some modifications and even allowed 
the Brahmanas to eat fish and meat. 2 So it can be said that the 
principal food and drinks introduced by the Austric and 
Dravidian races had a great popularity, for which the Hindu 
society of Bengal had been forced to accept them in later times, 
though the upper castes did not accept all the food and drinks of 
the native tribes of Bengal. 
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From the different evidences (like the accounts of Hiuen 
Tsang) it can be presumed that besides rice, fish and meat, the 
people of Bengal liked to eat vegetables, fruits, milk and cakes 
(in various forms). Like to-day rice was the main food for the 
people of Bengal, It is already mentioned that the cultivation of 
rice had been introduced much before the advent of the Aryans 
in India. People of all categories, high and low prefered rice. The 
people felt a sadness when they found no vestige of rice in the 
cooking pot ( Hddite Bhat mi, niti abesi ). 3 They did not generally 
favour any substitute food for rice (bhat). (They preferred hot- 
boiled rice). From the works of Prakrita Pihgala and Naishdda 
Charita the two works of the late mediaval times, we come to 
know about the food habits of the people of Bengal. Both .the 
works tell us that the people liked to eat hot boiled rice with some 
ghee (clarified butter). They liked to eat rice on the leaves of the 
plantain tree. They also preferred milk, small fish and vegetables 
on their dish (Ogrdbhatta rarnbhd a patta Gaika Ghitta dughdha 
Sajukta/mouli machha nalita gachha dijjai Kanta Khai Pumvasta) These 
lines of the Prakrita Pihgala indicate that a married man having 
moderate pecuniary means seems to have considered himself 
fortunate enough in his every day household life if he could get a 
simple and hearty meal served by his wife . 4 The poor people had 
little scope to change their menu from time to time. They were 
satisfied if the wife of the house could serve dishes regularly with 
the requisite quantity of warm boiled rice with some vegetables 
and fish with her own hands (Cr. Dijjai Kanta Khai Pumvanta). 

The people were not much familiar with the cultivation of 
pulse (dal) and therefore, it was not included in their menu. There 
were even few references to dal (pulse) in the list of food, prepared 
by the Bengali writers of the mediaeval period. It had been 
introduced in much later period . 5 

There is a long list of vegetables eaten by the people of 
Bengal. Among these vegetables the names of Patol (a kind of 
kitchen vegetables), Bartaku or begun (brinjal), rnuldka (Raphenus 
sativers), Karavellaka (Momordica Charantia, popularly known 
in Bengali as Karola), Kdrkotaka (popularly known in Bengali as 
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Kakrole), Gojihva (elephantpus scaber), masaka (popularly known 
as barbati), Tintri, alabu (gourd) etc, can be mentioned here. They 
were very favourite (popular) vegetables to the people of Bengal 6 . 

Besides these vegetables we have a list of pot herbs grown 
and used in ancient Bengal to prepare the soups and curries. These 
pot herbs were mustards, vetagna Kachu, Susnisaka (Susni) 
Kalambika (Kalmi) haridra rumba and hilamochika (helencha). The 
people were probably familiar with the spices like pepper ( Marich 
and pippali) labanga, jiraka, eld (cardamum), saffran, ginger, 
camphor, nutmeg, hingu and ajamoda (rdndhurii) 7 . 

It is already noted that inspite of the restrictions of the 
Smritikdras of the Aryan society, a large section of people 
belonging to the Brahmin community could not resist temptation 
of eating fish and meat. It was due to this consumption of fish by 
the greater section of people that the Smritikaras of the mediaeval 
period (specially Sena period) like Bhavadev Bhatta, J>rinath 
Acharya, Jimutavahana etc allowed the Hindu society to eat fish 
and meat except on some occasions. But the Smritikaras of Bengal 
put some restrictions on eating, those fishes which had ugly forms 
or heads like snakes and which lived in holes. The Brahmins were 
also prohibited to eat fish and meat on certain lunar days like 
EkadaSi, Amavasyd (Dark night of the new moon) and Purnima 
(full moon night). From the works of the Smritikdras we find the 
names of their popular fishes such as rohita, magura, sakula (saul) 
gringi (Singi) Safara (plmthi), mauli (maurala) etc. Besides these 
fishes we also find the mention of crabs (Kdnkrd) and timi (whale). 
Dr. Taponath Chakravarty thinks that gigantic fish like the whale 
were not probably used as food by the people of ancient 
Bengal . 8 

The general people liked to eat the flesh of goat, lamb, deer, 
pigeon and hare . 9 The Smritikaras did not permit the upper castes 
to eat raw and dried meat. Besides the above mentioned animals, 
the people were allowed to eat the flesh of five nailed animals, 
the godha, the porcupine and tortoise. 9A They were not allowed 
to eat die flesh of snails, fowls (both domestic and wild), cranes, 
ducks, camels, boars, cows etc. But the lower castes and the people 
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who lived outside the pale of Brahmanism did not follow the 
rules of the Smartas strictly. 

The Brahmanical society of Bengal had been instructed to 
avoid some vegetables like mushrooms, onions, garlics etc. 

Among other favourite food diet we can mention the names 
of Payasa, mattda and sweetmeats made of products of milk 
Chharta, makhan and Kihlra. They were very popular to them. 

We have a long list of popular fruits such as mango. Jack- 
fruits, cocoanut, vilva, badari, orange, piyara, pomegranate, 
melon, cucumber, lemon, palmyra, Kapittha (Kayet bel), draksha 
(grapes) amalaka, plantain, jambu, paniphal, kharjura, udumbara, 
kaseru etc. The juice of palmyra and sugercane was regarded as 
very delicious and these fruits were cultivated in large numbers. 
Betels were taken with betel-nuts, catechu and lime. 

The charya songs mention the use of tamarind in different 
items of food. Possibly the poor people used to eat rice soaked 
overnight with water with some tamarind. 

Besides these, the early literatures mention the popularity 
of perched rice (chipitak or chida), fried rice (Mudi) and khai 
(fried grain). The people used to eat the perched rice (chida) fried 
grain (khai) and some sweets in the full moon night in the month 
of Asvin. These foods were also offered to Gods and Goddesses. 

From the charya songs we come to know about the existence 
of liquor shops in Bengal. The song described a liquor shop where 
$aundika's (wine merchant) wife used to sell the liquor after 
fermenting it by means of the fine powder of the root of a tree . 10 
Probably intoxicating drink was generally made by distillation 
of rice, molasses, flour and honey. The reference to. Madhuka 
(Bengali Mahua) and palmyra tree (Bengali Tal) also indicate 
preparation of intoxicating drink from their juice. Inspite of the 
bitter attitude of the priestly class against intoxicating drink, a 
large section of people were addicated to intoxicating drinks. In 
later times (in the Sena period) restrictions were imposed on 
drinks during the time of worship of $hiva. 

From the descriptions of the Charya songs it appears that 
the habit of drinking wine was prevalent among the native tribes 
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(like Sabaras, Nishadas, Dombas etc). The Charya songs, describe 
an interesting story where a drunk Sahara could not even identify 
his own wife, when he drew her, she gave her own identification. 
The Bauddha Siddhacharyas did not regard drinking as an 
abominable thing. The worshippers of the Sakti cult and Tantrikas 
of the Pala and Sena periods did not hesitate to drink openly 
even in the time of worship. 

To celebrate their social and religious festivals the native 
tribes used to drink intoxicating liquor as a part of their festival 
and even the nobility and the upper castes of the Hindu 
community assumed a liberal attitude during the festive days. 
They were familiar with drinking. From the Charya songs it is 
known that there were specific signs of liquor shops. Sometimes 
the people used the cover of the wood-apple (bela) as their 
drinking cup. 

Though the Charya songs were written sometimes after the 
post-Gupta period, the time-gap was little and it can be presumed 
that the habits and practices of the people had not been changed 
thoroughly by this time. So, in order to get informations for the 
socio-religious habits and practices of the people of Bengal of the 
Pre-Pala period we can depend on the descriptions of the Charya 
songs. 

From the descriptions of I-Tsing, the Chinese monk who 
visited Tamralipta towards the end of the 7th century A.D. we 
can get some idea about the menu of the social feasts of Bengal, 
When he proposed to invite some priests for a dinner, he was 
told that "it was the old custom to prepare abundant food and 
people would smile if the food supplied be only just sufficient to 
satisfy the stomach". 11 

Hiuen Tsang also, in his works, gives us some idea about 
the sumptuous feast of ancient Bengal which consisted of a large 
number of vegetables, fish curries, cooked meat of mutton and 
deer, sweet cakes and delicious drinks. The dinner was followed 
by chewing of betel leaves. 12 

But it is already noted that the common people did not 
expect such a rich dinner in their daily lives. They were satisfied 
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if they could eat boiled busked rice or hied tender leaves of 
mustard, some liquid card and some cheap sweets in their 
dinner 13 

Games, Sports and Pastimes: From the early literatures and 
from the sculpture of Pahadpur and Mayanamad we can get some 
idea about the favourite games and sports of the people of ancient 
Bengal. 

Like other parts of Northern India, hunting was a favourite 
sport to the nobility. Wild animals were abundant in the forests 
of Bengal, which encouraged the nobility to set out for hunting, 
the Savaras, the Pulindas, the Nishadas were the professional 
hunters who earned their livelihood through hunting. In a plaque 
at Mayanamati we find a hunter was going back home placing a 
dead deer on his shoulder. Generally hunting of deer was a 
favourite game to the hunters. The Charya songs also narrate the 
story of deer hunting. 

Another favourite out door game was wrestling. The people 
also favoured acrobatics . 14 Generally the people, belonging to 
lower community, had proficiency in acrobatics and other 
physical exercises. It gave much excitement to the audience. 
Swimming was a popular pastime for both men and women . 15 

Among the indoor games dice and chess were very popular. 
Dice had been introduced in India since the time of the Vedas, 
though the scholars are not sure when the chess came into use, 
Charya songs mention the game and it must have been introduced 
before the Pala period. Probably these two indoor games were 
very popular to the rich nobility who used to spend their leisure 
by playing these games. Possibly gambling was also a favourite 
pastime to the nobility. Some times people arranged the cock- 
fight and sheep-fight and enjoyed them very much. From the 
Kailand Inscriptions of £ridhara Rata of the Rata dynasty we come 
to know that the king had a good health owing to his engagement 
in horse race and elephant race. The nobility enjoyed these races 
very much. 

The Charyapadas and other contemporary literatures 
mention the popularity of music, both vocal and instrumental. 
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dancing and theatrical performances. The literatures also mention 
the playing of lyre (Vina) with thirty-two strings. 15A 

The women of ancient Bengal had no scope to participate 
in the outdoor games. To the ladies, belonging to the nobility, 
gardening and swimming were favourite pastimes. Sometimes 
the women belonging to lower community, used to play some 
indoor games like Bagh-bandi, Dash Panchis, Ghunti etc. with the 
help of pebbles. These games might have had an Austric origin. 
They were played by the native tribes of South-East Asia and the 
tribes lived in the islands of the Pacific from the very ancient 
times 16 . 

Like to-day singing and dancing were very popular among 
the people of ancient Bengal. Ladies, belonging to the upper castes, 
practised singing and dancing. It is said that Padmavati, wife of 
Jaydeva (of the Sena period) was a famous dancer who displayed 
dancing with the song of her husband (12th century A.D.). There 
are reasons to belive that the classical songs and dances of 
Northern India had been introduced in Bengal much before the 
Pala period. Probably, the classical dance, music and drama began 
to receive the patronage of the nobility since the Gupta Age. From 
the Rajatarangini we come to know about a dancer of Bengal 
named Kamala who had got much proficiency in Singing and 
dancing. She was familiar with the Bhdrata Natya Sastra. She used 
to display her songs and dances at the temple of Kartikeya at 
Pundravardhana. The fame of Kamala had been spread out even 
to Kashmir. The sculptures of Pahadpur and Maynamati represent 
the images of male and female dancers. These plaques indicate 
the popularity of music and dance in ancient Bengal. 

Possibly, like other parts of Northern India, the practice of 
employing Devadasi (the female dancers who were dedicated to 
the temple for entertaining the Gods of the temple) had been 
introduced in Bengal in the Gupta or Post-Gupta period. It has 
been first mentioned in the work of Kalhana who mentions the 
name of Kamala and her proficiency in dancing and music. The 
Devadasis were generally expert in different fine arts and Kalhana 
throws light on the Deva-dasis of Bengal through Kamala. In this 
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connection it may be noted that though these Devadasis were 
dedicated to the Gods of the temple, in their actual life they were 
to entertain the rulers, nobility and priests of the temple. 

The folk-songs and dances were very popular to the 
common people. The Charya songs, the plaques of Pahadpur and 
Mayanamati throw some light on the life of the Folk-singers and 
dancers of Bengal. Since the Gupta Age the two parallel 
institutions, viz, the classical songs and dances of the Aryan 
society and the folk-songs and dances of the non-Aryan society 
had been developing side by side, While the nobility and the 
upper community had been patronising the cultivation of classical 
songs and dancing, the native tribes had been encouraging the 
folk-singers and dancers of the land. The appeal of the folk-songs 
and dances were greater than the classical songs and dances to 
the common people. Even the nobility sometimes could not 
neglect the appeal of the folk-songs. 

From the plaques of Mayanamati and Pahadpur it is found 
that both vocal and instrumental music were thoroughly practised 
by the folk singers of Bengal. The representation of the singers 
are seen carrying the musical instruments like drums, flute, lyre, 
Mridanga, Kansar, Khole (Tamtam), pair of cymbals etc . 17 

From the Charya songs we come to know that a section of 
the native people in ancient Bengal earned their liveli-hood 
through singing and dancing. The Charya songs mention the 
Dombins and other women belonging to the so-called lower castes 
who were expert in singing and dancing. They were not bound 
to follow the normal laws of the Hindu society strictly. They very 
often made the male members of the upper community charmed. 
They used to wander from place to place for singing their songs. 
They, with the help of the shell of a gourmand strings, made a 
special type of lute and played it during the time of their songs 
and dance. 

We do not have any clear idea about the dramas of the Pre- 
Pala period. The Sanskrit drama might have been staged at the 
royal courts. From die Charya songs we come to know that Buddha 
N&tak (the life of Buddha or particular event in the life of Buddha) 
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had been staged through dance and music. Probably, it had been 
introduced in Bengal, much before the Pala period and the object 
of the drama was to present a particular event of the life of Buddha 
to the common people. But 'owing to the lack of information we 
can not say anything about the popularity of the Sanskrit plays 
in the royal courts and the life of the actors and actresses of the 
Pre-Pala period. 

Dress and Ornaments : From the literatures of ancient and 
mediaeval Bengal, the plaques of Pahadpur and Mayanamati and 
also from the sculptures found in different parts of Bengal, we 
can have an idea about the dress, ornaments etc. of ancient Bengal. 

The people, like other parts of Northern India, used to wear 
simple dress. They generally used to wear a single piece of cloth 
to cover the lower portion of the body (from naval to knee). The 
upper portion of the body remained open. Sometimes the rich 
section of people covered the upper portion by loose garments 
like uttariya . 18 

After Aryanisation, large number of people had accepted 
the Aryan culture. They began to wear the same dress and 
ornaments prevalent in Northern India. Probably the royal 
families, the nobility and the upper castes were imitating the dress 
and ornaments of the people of Northern India. 

The men used to wear dhoti which was generally shorter 
than that of the preseAt day. It hardly reached below the knee. 
Both the ends of the dhoti were drawn in and tucked up behind . 19 
To keep it tight knots were given just below the navel. The 
common people did not wear undergarments. It is already noted 
that the rich section and nobility sometimes used to wear upper 
garments. The women used to wear sadis (saris). The sadis were 
longer and reached upto ankle. The dhoti and sadis were made 
of cotton. From the earlier sculptures of Pahadpur we finds that 
die sadis went round the lower part of the body, one end falling 
vertically behind the left leg in, graceful folds . 20 The Sadis did 
not cover the upper portion of the body and it generally remained 
exposed. Only the ladies belonging to nobility covered their upper 
portions through veils. They also used brassiere (Stana-Pattas). 
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Probably the ladies of Bengal belonging to higher castes of the 
town preferred the fashion of Northern India and used to cover 
their breasts by brassiere 21 . The rich section preferred the clothes 
embroideried with various delicate designs. The trees, leaves and 
flowers were painted on their cloths. Or. N. R. Roy thinks that 
the fashion of painting cloths had been introduced at first in 
Northern India and from there it had been spread out to other 
parts of India. He also thinks that the practice of keeping upper 
portion of the body uncovered by the women was an Austro- 
Polinesion practice. Even to-day, the native people of Balidwip 
(in Indonesia) and some Islands of the Pacific maintain the 
tradition . 22 

To perform religious rites, the women of the rich 
community used to wear the sadis made of jute-silk (Patta- 
Vastras); the rich nobility used to wear special dresses during 
the time of social festival. From the plaques and literatures it 
appears that the female dancers used to wear long and tight 
trousers and covered their upper-portions with brassiere and a 
long veil. The Sannyasis (monks), ordinary warriors and the poor 
people wore lengtis which covered only a small portion of the 
thigh. 

The terracottas of Pahadpur throw light on the dress of the 
common soldiers, gate-keepers of the royal houses, wrestlers and 
the labourer class. They generally used short trousers. The 
children used to wear either short dhoti or trousers. The soldiers, 
gate keepers etc. of the royal houses used to wear shoes which 
were made of leather. But the common people were not 
habituated to wear shoes. From the literature of the mediaeval 
period we come to know that the Brahmanas and rich community 
sometimes used to wear shoes made of woqd and deer-skins. 

From the plaques of Pahadpur and Mayanamafi and also 
from the contemporary literatures we come to know about the 
use of umbrellas. It also appears that the gate-keepers, wrestlers 
etc. of the royal houses carried bamboo-sticks when they were 
engaged in their official duty. 

Like to-day the women of ancient Bengal liked cosmetics 
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and perfumes. From the inscriptions of the Pala period (the 
Bhagalpur inscription of Narayan-pala) we come to know that the 
women liked flowers and they kept flowers on the braid of hair 
and with their long hair they made different styles 22 ^ Some men 
had a fascination to keep long hair. Married women put a mark 
of vermillion on their forehead, though it was of Austric origin. 
They painted their eyes with Kajjal (collyrium). The women of 
the rich community painted their body with liquid sandal dust 
and jafran, (Saffron). They also reddened their lower lips with 
vermillioh and painted their feet with lac 23 . They used perfumed 
oil and garlanded their braid of hair. But the use of perfumes 
and cosmetics were confined only among the ladies of high birth. 
The women living in the villages had no scope to use costly 
cosmetics and to spend a time for the decoration of the body. 
They were satisfied with simple dress. The Savaras and Nishada 
girls liked to keep the feathers of the peacock and flowers on 
their hair. The Charya songs describe that the women decorated 
their body with flowers . 24 As in other parts of India, the women 
of ancient Bengal liked to wear ornaments, though the poor 
section had little scope to wear ornaments of precious metals like 
gold and silver. 

The rich men and women used to wear necklaces, ear-rings, 
finger rings etc. the women used to wear girdle, bracelets, armlet, 
bangles, nupurs (tinkling ornaments worn round the ankles) etc . 25 
Bharatmuni in his works mentions the use of gems by the women 
of Gaud at the end of their braid of hair 26 . The ornaments were 
generally made of gold. Silver was not available in Bengal in large 
quantity in the post-Gupta period, though the ornaments made 
of silver was not unfamiliar to them. The ornaments made of 
bronze was also popular to them. The rich ladies used to wear 
ornaments made of valuable stones, sapphires, diamonds pearls 
etc. They also wore bangles made of conch-shells. 

The poor women who lived in the villages had no scope to 
wear precious ornaments. They sometimes wore ear rings of green 
palm-leaf. They were also satisfied with garlands made of 
flowers . 27 
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There are some doubts if the women used to wear familiar 
nose-rings. The images found at Tamluk, Chandraketugad and 
Pahadpur do not throw any light in this matter. 

The colourful dress and fashions of the ladies of the town 
made the village people Charmed. A contemporary synonymous 
poet, praising the dresses and fashions of the ladies of the town 
says in his poem that they used to wear fine clothes, keep gold 
bangels on their arms, their hair was perfumed with oil and was 
tied skilfully. They kept flower-wreathes on their braid of hair 
and wore ear rings made of greenpalm leaf . 28 

We know little of the furniture used by the people of Bengal. 
The Charyapadas refer to the bed-stead, mirror and lock with key . 29 
The plaques of Pahadpur represent terracotta toys, bedstead, 
flower stands, caskets, and domestic utensils like bowls, vases 
and pitchers of different kinds . 30 

From the literatures of the post-Gupta, Palas and Sena 
periods we come to know that the dress and etiquette of the 
women of the town were different from that of the women of the 
village. The women who lived in the village, led a simple and 
honest life. They liked to wear simple dress. They had no scope 
to use cosmetics and their demands were very little. Chandra 
Chandra a poet of the late medieval period, says that the simple 
but charming dress of the village women make the movement of 
the pedestrian slow . 31 

The financial stringency and the little demands of the simple 
minded village women made them satisfied with their simple 
dress and ornaments, while the wealth of the nobility and 
merchants of the town encouraged the rich ladies of the town to 
wear gorgeous dress and ornaments. They liked to imitate the 
dress and ornaments of the ladies of Northern India. 

The women of the villages were generally hardy and were 
engaged in domestic works. They also helped their husbands in 
their business and cultivation. They purchased the necessary 
articles from the markets. 

Clothes : From the very early times Bengal was famous for 
her fine clothes. From the writings of the Periplus and Arthaiastra 
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we come to know that at time Bengal (Vanga) was famous for 
her fine clothes. 

The weavers of Bengal produced different types of fine 
clothes and muslins. The muslins and fine clothes were exported 
to the Roman empire. Among the fine clothes the Arthattstra 
mentions Kshaumavastra and Dukul. Probably the Kshaumavastra 
was adorned with artistic designs and they were named according 
to their special designs. From the Artha£astra we come to know 
that three types of Dukula 31A had been produced in India, viz, 
Vangaka, Paundraka and Sauvamakudyak. Vangaka was produced 
in Vanga. The cloth was very smooth and white. Paundraka was 
produced in Pundravardhana. The cloth was green in colour and 
glittered like pearl. The Vangaka was made of cotton and was 
one of the best type of clothes of India. 

The ordinary people had no means to buy the fine clothes 
like Vangaka and Paundraka; they used clothes of cheaper quality. 
The literatures of the Pala and Sena period tell us that the poor 
women of the villages covered their body with ragged clothes. 
The women of the poor Brahmana families were forced to spin 
threads for their own clothes. The women of Bengal were familiar 
with spinining. 

Social Festival : The literatures of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta period do. not throw much light on the wedding 
ceremonies of ancient Bengal. From The Naishdda Charita, a late 
work of the mediaeval period, we come to know the story of 
wedding of Damayanfi. It describes the dress and decorations of 
the ladies of Bengal. It also gives us some idea about the customs 
and practices observed during the time of marriage. 

The Naishdda Charita: It describes the Kulacharas (the 
customs observed by the women) and the decorations of die bride. 
It also describes that the musical instruments (viz. flutes, violin, 
Kartal (Tamtam) Mridanga were played by the musicians to 
celebrate the colourful function. Female dancers entertained the 
guests. Some of the special customs and practices, observed 
during the time of marriage, (like Saptapadi, Ku&lindikd etc) are 
still in practice. 
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City Life: The towns and cities of ancient Bengal like 
Tamralipta, Pundravardhana, Navyavakasika etc. were much 
prosperous and the rich merchants and high officials of these 
towns lived in affluence of wealth. So they did not follow the 
normal rules strictly. Vatsyayana in his works mentions that the 
rich Youngmen of GaudadeSa used to visit the house of the female 
dancers and Baranganas (Prostitutes). They had illegal relations 
with them. The practice was not looked down upon by the urban 
society. They cared little for the restrictions imposed by the 
Smritikaras and religious leaders for normal upliftment. 
Vatsyayana in his works, Kamasutra, expresses his bitter attitude 
against the men and women living in the palaces of Gauda. 33 
From his description we come to know that the ladies who lived 
in the palaces, sometimes committed adultery with the priests, 
court officials and the servants, serving at the palaces. From his 
remarks it is indicated that the people outside Bengal held a very 
low opinion about the nobility of Bengal. 

The Smritikaras like Brihaspati Mishra in later times, 
condemns the Brahmanas of Bengal mainly for two reasons: i) 
they ate fish and (ii) they were corrupted. Dhoyee in his works, 
Pavanaduta (v-42) mentions the sexual pleasures of the nobility 
and praises the female attendants of the royal court of Bengal for 
their beauty. Kshemendra, a poet of Kashmir of the 10th and 11th 
century A.D. criticises the students of Gauda who went there for 
the purpose of education for their bad temper and corruptions. 

It is already mentioned that the system of employing 
Devadasls was in vogue. Besides this, the rich people had 
employed female slaves in their houses. From Daya Bhaga we 
come to know that they were kept for enjoyment. But here it 
should be remembered that the practice was not only prevalent 
in Bengal, it was also prevalent in other parts of India from the 
very early times, for which Kautilaya prescribes the rules of 
employing female attendants 35 . 

The nobility (consisting of the royal family and high 
officials) the rich merchants had set up their supremacy in file 
socio-cultural life of the towns. From the Ddmodarpur grants, we 
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come to know that the rulers had given importance on the views 
of the Nagara Sresthins (the most wealthy merchant of the town), 
the Sarthavahas (the chief merchant), the Pratama Kulika (the chief 
artisan), the Pratama Kdydsthas etc when they granted lands to 
the applicants 36 . Probably the common people and the artisan 
class lived a simple life and they were generally free from the 
vices and corruptions of the nobility. 

From the descriptions of Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing and 
others, it appears that inspite of their vices the nobility and the 
rich merchants were the patrons of art and culture. Most of the 
cities of ancient Bengal (like Tamralipta, Pundravardhan, Koti- 
varsha etc.) had become the centres of learning. The Buddhist 
Viharas. and other educational institutions had been set up in these 
cities. These institutions received the patronage of the nobility 
and the merchant class. Without their help, they could not flourish 
or survive for a long time. (From the writings of Hiuen Tsang we 
come to know that all the expenses of the Nalanda Mahavihara 
were borne by Harshavardhana and some rich merchants of the 
country). The merchants of Bengal maintained a cultural link with 
the other important cities of India and some other countries of 
Asia and Europe in the Gupta and post Gupta period which 
enriched the culture of Bengal 37 . 

Country Life: While the nobility and wealthy section of the 
town had been living in luxury and much grandeur, the people 
of the villages lived a simple life. They did not like the luxury 
and intemperate life of the rich people of the towns. They put 
much emphasis on the chastity of life 38 . 

The Brahmanas of the villages were generally acquainted 
with simple and pure life and did not like corruptions of the city 
life. The contemporary Smriti. texts highly praise the Brahmanas 
who were well versed in the Vedas and tried to follow the ideals 
of the Puranic Hinduism. They denounced all kinds of vices and 
sensualities. Drinking of wine was looked down upon by them. 
They assumed a strict attitude against adultery and theft. They 
propagated the ideals described in the Upanishadas and the 
RSmdyam-Mdhdbhdrata society 39 . 
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In this connection it can be said that Jainism and Buddhism 
had been preached in Bengal in a very early time. It is said that 
both Buddha and Mahavlra visited different parts of Bengal. Both 
the religions had a strong base in ancient Bengal. If the Brahmins 
of Bengal had failed to set up any ideal, the prospect of 
Brahmanism might not have been bright here. Though Vatsyana 
blames the Brahmins, serving in the royal palaces, for their 
adultery, most of the Brahmins who lived in the villages, at least 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, observed the rules of the 
Puranic Hinduism strictly. Their source of income was also 
limited and it also forced them to maintain a simple and pious 
life. 

From the old inscriptions and literatures of Bengal it 
appears that the people of ancient Bengal (specially the rural 
people) were satisfied with the ideal of plain living and high 
thinking. They had no hankering after wealth. The poor people 
had to face starvation from time to time ( Hadite bhatndi nity 
upabas) 40 . The village women regarded themselves fortunate if 
they could serve their husbands and other members of the family 
the dishes full of rice, vegetables and small maurala fish 41 . The 
demand of the people was not very high. The poor people of 
some villages got some relief from their dull and monotonous 
life when the religious and social functions took place in the house 
of their rich neighbours. These socio-religious festivals gave them 
some relaxations from their dull life. 

From the Chary a Songs we can get a picture about the 
domestic life of the people of Bengal. From the songs of 
Kukkuripada, Kanhupada and Saharpada. we learn that the people 
were afraid of thieves. The people were not free from corruptions 
and adultery 43 . The system of dowry was prevalent in ancient 
Bengal 44 . The Charya songs also indicate that probably the people 
of Western and Northern India did not like to set up matrimonial 
relation with the people of Bengal. Sarahapada in his songs (conto 
39, RdgMalshi ) says ‘Bangejaya Nilashi para Bhanget Tohar Binana' 
(for his marriage with a women of Bengal he has lost his sense). 
Bhusukpada, in a song describes his marriage with Chandala 
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woman 45 . He says that by his marriage with the Chandala woman 
he has become a pure Bengalee. This song indicates that the 
intercaste marriage was not uncommon among the people of 
• Bengal. 

b) The life of the Savaras Nishadas, Domba and others (or the 
life of the untouchable sections) : 

After the advent of the Aryan people in Bengal, the land 
had to observe a change in the socio-religious life. The 
predominance of Brahmanism since the Gupta Age had pushed 
out a large number of native people from the newly established 
society. The native tribes like the Nishadas, Dombas, Savaras etc. 
lived outside the pale of Brahmanism. They were regarded as 
lower castes. The Brahmanas and the other high castes did not 
touch them. These sections had to build up a society of their own. 
They were guided by their own law and traditions and they did 
not follow the moral rules and the regulations of the Brahmanical 
society in their daily life. 

The Charyd Songs throw light on the life of the Savaras. They 
lived on the top of the hills far away from the locality. From the 
songs of Savarapada, we come to know that the Savaras lived on 
the high hills and the Savara women liked to wear the garlands 
made of Gurija flowers. They kept the feathers of the peacock on 
the girdles ("Ucha, Ucha pabat tauhi basai Savari bali (girl), 
Morangi pichha, parhin Savari gibat Gunjari mali" 46 ). They used 
to wear ear-rings. Sometimes the drunken $avara could not even 
identify his own wife. His wife was to bring him back to their 
a hut. The davaras lived in huts and lay in cots. Hunting was the 
main profession of the Savaras, though cultivation of land was 
not un-known to them. They protected their paddy fields by 
erecting fence. 

The native tribes, viz. the Nishadas, dombas etc. lived 
outside the village. Like the $avaras, the Nishadas preferred 
hunting. The -Dombas and Nishadas earned their livelihood by 
' making weaver's loom, baskets and other necessary articles made 
of bamboos for household purposes. Even to-day a large number 
of Dombas have not given up their ancestral profession. They 
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earn their livelihood by making baskets and articles made of 
bamboos. They preferred to use boats to go from one place to 
another. 

c) The plaques of Pahadpur and Mayanamati also throw 
light on the life of the villagers engaged in different professions. 
Among them we can mention the names of fishermen, the gold- 
smiths, carpenters, weavers, iron-smiths, hunters, Snake- 
Charmers etc. These people served the society through their 
professions and supplied the needed articles. From the 
descriptions of the foreign writers (like Hiuen Tsang) we come 
to know that the common people of the villages were polite and 
gentle in nature and they were eager to live in peace. 

d) Position of Women: Our sources of information about the 
position of women in social life of ancient Bengal are not sufficient. 
Though we can get some idea from the writings of Vatsyayana, 
Kalidasa, Kalhana and others, they cannot give sufficient 
information. To have a clear idea about the position of women in 
society we should have to take the help of the literatures of the 
Pala and Sena periods. Though they are written in later times, 
they, to some extent help us to have an idea about the position of 
the women of the Pre-Pala period. 

Vatsyayana in his works criticises the ladies who lived at 
the palaces of Gauda for their corruptions 47 , though he did not 
have any malice against all the women of Gauda desa. He praises 
them for their gentle voice, devotions and beautiful structures 48 . 
It is already noted that Kalhana, in his works, mentions the life of 
a famous DevadasI of Paundra named Kamala, who had earned 
much fame for her proficiency in music and dancing. 

Kalidasa in his works RaghttvarhSa describes the village 
women of Bengal who looked after the paddly fields along with 
their husbands. From the plaques of Maynamati and Pahadpur 
and also from the Charya Songs we can get more information about 
them. From these plaques and Charya Songs it appears that the 
women af the lower community helped their husbands in 
different respects. They conducted business of their husbands . 49 
They also helped their husbands in the field of agriculture. They 
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used to go to markets to purchase their necessary articles. They 
also helped their husbands to earn money by means of spinning, 
weaving and some other mechanical art. They enjoyed more 
freedom than that enjoyed by the wives of the nobility. 

From the writings of Pavanduta it appears that the women, 
belonging to upper castes, were educated and could write letters 
to their dear and near ones. The literatures of the Pala and Sena 
periods praise the women of the Hindu community for their 
Chastity. The Pala inscriptions compare D6ddadevi,wife of 
Gopala, with different Goddesses of Hinduism like Rohini (the 
wife of Chandra), Swaha (wife of Agni), SarvanI (wife of Shiva) 
and Lakshml (wife of Vishnu) The women were tolerant in nature 
and tried their best to serve their husbands and other members 
of the family. They tried to follow the ideals of the women of the 
epic age (viz, the Rdmayana and the Mahabharata). 50 

The women used to observe religious rites and Vratas with 
much devotion. Sometimes they donated lands for Vihdras and 
temples. The Pahadpur Plate of 159 GE records ths gift of land by 
a Brahmana couple for the maintenance of the arhats at vat Gohali 
Vihara. 50 * 

The poor women sometimes served at the houses of the 
richmen. They served as foster-mother. Sometimes the poor 
women earned their livelihood by spining threads or weaving 
clothes. 

From the images found at Tamluk, Chandra-Ketugad, 
Maynamafi, Pahadpur and other places of Bengal we can guess 
that the women like to-day loved to decorate themselves with 
dress and ornaments. They liked to put flowers on their heads 
and wore different types of ornaments. The poor women liked to 
wear ear-rings made of green palm-leaf. 

They were expert in cooking. To make the soups and curries 
more tasteful the house-wives used different kinds of 
spices.They,were able to prepare different types of cakes, 
porridge, curd and milk products. 

The intercaste marriages and courtship were no^ 
uncommon in Bengal. KeShava was die grand-father of Lokenatha 
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of the Natha dynasty. The father of KeShava married a dhudra 
girl (they lived in the 7th century A.D.) for which KeShava was 
described as Par£ahava. But for his birth KeShava and his 
descendants did not feel any humiliation from the society. 
Sometimes the wives of the nobility felt jealousy for the co-wives. 
Generally the wives of the nobility maintained the purdah system. 
They were not allowed to walk publicly and speak with outsiders. 
They followed the etiquette of Northern India. Their ideal was to 
be a loyal wife and mother of virtuous son. Their freedom had 
been restricted. 

Child marriage had been introduced in the Brahmanical 
society. Possibly the custom of burning of widow on the funeral 
pyre of her dead-husband had been introduced in the 
Brahmanical society of Bengal since the Gupta Age, 51 though it 
was not compulsory to all. The life of the widows were miserable. 
They were to follow a number of restrictions imposed on them 
by the Smritikaras. They did not eat any exciting food and they 
were not allowed to join in social festivals like marriage. Though, 
in later times Jimutivahana had given them some rights on the 
property of their husbands, we do not know how far they were 
able to enjoy their rights in the Pre-Pala period. They lived under 
the instruction of the male society. 

It is already noted that the strict rules were applicable for 
the women of the high castes. The women of the lower castes and 
the native tribes like Savaras, Chandalas, Dombas etc. did not 
follow the rules of the Hindu society. They enjoyed more freedom. 
They did not give much importance to the so called Chastity of 
women. Widow marriage was not very uncommon among the 
lower castes of the Hindu society. 

Conveynances: The people of ancient Bengal used to travel 
from one place to another by bullock-cart, horse, elephants and 
boats. The Greek writers who visited India during the time of 
invasion of Alexander mention that the king of Prasioi and 
Gangaridai maintained a number of chariots pulled by four 
horses. 53 The grant of Dharmaditya mentions the use of bullock- 
cart. 54 The Charyd songs narrate the use of bullock-cart for bridal 
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procession. The rich and the aristocrat section could use horses, 
carriages and elephants as their conveyances. An image of 
decorated horse is seen in the plaques of Pahadpur. The Idilpur 
inscriptions of Ke£ava Sena (of the Sena period) mentions a costly 
planquin whose handles were made of ivory. Possibly the use of 
palanquin by the rich section had been introduced in Bengal much 
before the accession of the Sena rulers. The use of camels as means 
of conveyance was not uncommon to the people. In the Pahadpur 
sculptures we find a camel is carrying an image of Goddess . 55 

Besides these conveyances we must have to mention 
different types of boats, which were the principal means of 
transport and communication. The numerous rivers, and canals 
of Bengal gave the people an opportunity to use the water routes. 
Their trade and commerce were carried on through the water- 
routes. The boatmen of Bengal had secured proficiency in the art 
of navigation. The people were familiar with country boats like 
Dihgi, Dangal, Bheld etc. which were used as ferry-boats. The 
Charya songs refer to a number of boats including sea-going 
vessals . 56 

The frequent use of the terms Naubat, Naubitan (fleet of 
boats) Nabat-Ksheni (ship-building harbours) Nau Dandak, (the 
harbour where ships could take shelter) etc. also indicate about 
the development of the ship-building industry in Bengal and the 
acquaintance of the people of Bengal with the art of navigation. 
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CHAPTER III 


RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

A) Spread of Aryanism 

W hile the Aryans in North Western India had been engaged 
in composing the hymns of the Vedas and Upanishadas, the 
people of Bengal continued to follow the beliefs, customs and 
practices of the Proto-Austroloids, Dravidians and other Non- 
Aryan tribes. For a long time Bengal was pre-Aryan in socio- 
religious outlook and maintained her own religious philosophy 
and culture. The cult of the dead, magic incarnations, worship of 
fertility power in the form of mother Goddess, veneration for 
totems, worship of trees, rivers and fields dominated the minds 
of the native people for a long time. Even today a large section of 
the Bengalis (especially the illiterate section and elderly women) 
are not free from the influences of these powers. Though most of 
these customs and practices of the Bengal community had a non- 
Aryan origin, they are accepted by the Bengalee Hindus as a part 
of their religion. 

The Aryan civilisation had established its supremacy in 
Bengal after a hard struggle with the native tribes. The customs 
and practices of the people of ancient Bengal were looked down 
upon by the Aryans. They put restrictions on their kinsmen to 
visit the country . 1 But in spite of their restrictions they could not 
stop their kinsmen to visit the land. The sannyasis (monks), 
merchants, religious preachers etc. began ter visit Bengal for their 
own interest. The infiltration of the Vedic religions had been 
started much before the invasion of the Maurya emperors. 

When the Vedantic religions (viz. Jainism, Buddhism, 
Ajivakism, Brahmanism, etc.) had established their supremacy 
over the soils of Bengal, the orthodox Aryan and Non-Aryan 
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schools, at first, might have tried to maintain their separate 
identity, but their attempts did not succeed in the long run. 
Gradually the beliefs, rituals, ceremonies and duties of the Pre- 
Aryan folk had their impact on the Aryan culture (as well as 
religions) and a religious synthesis had taken place in Bengal. 

So we are not surprised to see the observance of the rituals 
and practices like Navanna, Pausparvana, Holi, Charak, Gajan 
etc. in the Hindu society of Bengal. The Hindus of Bengal have 
accepted a large number of Gods and Goddesses of the Non- 
Aryan tribes. They do not hesitate to worship the Gods and 
Goddesses like DharmaThakur, Manasa, Panchananda, Sitala, 
Sasthi, Chandl etc., which are of Non-Aryan origin, with much 
devotion. But, on the other hand, the exotic Homa and other 
rituals of the Vedic origin were observed only by the Brahmanas, 
Vaidyas and other high castes like Kayasthas. 

A noticeable feature in the religious history of ancient 
Bengal is that Brahmanism had to wait here till the reign of the 
Guptas to place itself on a solid foundation, though from the very 
early times Sannyasis and preachers visited the land for the 
purpose of preaching the ideals of Brahmanism. A section of 
scholars say that Bengal was first gramanised and then 
Brahmanised. We are not sure how far the views of these scholars 
are true. But it cannot be denied that Buddhism had a strong 
base in ancient Bengal find it maintained its predominance even 
during the reign of the first three powerful Pala rulers. 

Buddhism: It is said that lord Buddha had visited different 
parts of Bengal to preach his doctrine. Hiuen-Tsang refers to the 
tradition that Lord Buddha had travelled Pundravardhana, 
Samatata, Karnasuvarna for the purpose of preaching Buddhism. A 
number of Buddhist texts like Samyutta Nikdya and 
Bodhisattvavadana refer to the tradition, though scholars like D. 
C. Sarkar think that the story of visiting the land by Buddha might 
have been baseless, it was created by the followers of Buddha in 
later times . 2 

But it can be presumed that Buddhism must have been 
established in Bengal at the time of Atoka. A vast part of Bengal 
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(like Pundravardhana and western Bengal) had been annexed to 
his empire and Aioka must have sent Buddhist missionaries to 
preach Buddhism. It is also said that he himself went to 
Tamralipta to send a Bodhi plant to Srllanka at the time 
when &rilanka was ruled by the pious king Devanampiya 
Tissa. 3 

The missionary activities of Agoka seemed to have inspired 
a large number of the people of Bengal to accept Buddhism. From 
the Sanchi inscription we come to know that a lady named 
Dharmadatta and a man named Risinandana, both residents of 
Pundra-vardhana, donated money for erecting the gate;,way and 
railings of the Sanchi Stupa. The donation also revealed the close 
relation between the Buddhists of Bengal and the Buddhists of 
other parts of Northern India. The Tibetian tradition says that 
Nagarjuna had built some Viharas in Bengal and Pundravardhana 
countries. 4 The Nagarjumlconda inscription which may be dated in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. gives a long list of countries which 
had been converted by the fraternities (of monks of Tambapamna) 
and it mentions the name of Vanga along with Kashmir and 
Gandhara. These evidences clearly indicate that from the very 
early time, Buddhism had a firm footing in Bengal and it might 
have received the royal favour and patronage. 

Fa-Hien, the famous Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in 
the beginning of the 6th century A.D. came to Tamralipta at the 
end of his journey. He noticed Buddhism to be in a flourishing 
condition in the sea-port town where there were twenty two 
monasteries with a number of resident-monks. 3 Fa-Hien lived at 
Tamralipta to copy the sacred Buddhist texts and to draw the 
paintings preserved in the monasteries. He found the supremacy 
of the Mahayana school in Bengal. Probably the supremacy of 
die Mahayana school had been extended so far as Tripura and it 
continued for a long time. 

The gumighar grant of Vainyagupta 5A (A.13) dated 507-B 
refers to the Buddhist Avaivarttika Sangha of the Mahayana sect 
Asramavihara, which had been dedicated to Arya AvalokiteSvara. 
It also mentions the two other Buddhist Viharas of the locality. 
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The establishment of the Buddhist Viharas at Tippera (modem 
Bangladesh) shows that Buddhism had been firmly established 
even in the remote frontier of Bengal even before the 6th century 
A.D. 

It is already mentioned tha Mahayana school had 
established its supremacy in Bengal. The liberal policy and 
generous ideals of Buddhist monks captured the minds of the 
people. 58 Mahayana literatures say that among the old sixteen 
Mahasthaviras, one of the Mahasthaviras (named Kulika) was a 
Bengalee by birth. He lived at Tamralipta. Probably he appeared 
in the Pre-Gupta period. 6 So it also appears that the Mahayana 
school had a firm footing in Bengal in Pre-Gupta period. 

When Hiuen Tsang came to India in the 7th century A.D., 
he also found Buddhism in a flourishing condition in Kajangala, 
Karnasuvama and Tamralipta, though the number of Buddhist 
monasteries were reduced to ten at Tamralipta. 6A He mentions 
the existence of the Sthavira school 68 in Bengal. From his writings 
we come to know that at least thirty monasteries of the Sthavira 
school had existed in Bengal. Hiuen Tsang says that there were 
more than 10 Buddhist monasteries in Karnasuvama and above 
two thousand brethren belonging the Sammatiya (or Samatatiya) 
school resided there. Besides Karnasuvama, Samatata was a 
centre of Buddhist missionary activities. About 30 Sangharama 
existed there and. about 2000 brethren lived in these 
Sangharamas. 8 Hiuen Tsang also says that besides Buddhism and 
Jainism, a large number of followers of Brahmanism lived side 
by side peacefully in Bengal. 8A 

After Hiuen Tsang, I Tsing and Seng-chi, the two famous 
Chinese pilgrims came to India. Seng-chi came to visit India in 
the second half of the 7th century A.D. He has left a valuable 
account about the conditions of Buddhism in Samatata. He 
mentions a king named Rajabhata of the Khadga dynastry who 
was a great worshipper of Buddhism. Seng-chi praises 88 the 
sincerity and devotions of Rajabhata towards Buddhism. He used 
to make everyday hundred thousand statues of Buddha with 
earth and read hundred thousand 61okas of the 
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Mahaprajnaparamita sutra. The Chinese traveller received a very 
cordial welcome from the king. 

The gradual progres of the Brahmanical faith and the 
growing popularity of the Tantrika school had weakened the hold 
of Buddhism in Bengal in the first half of the 8th century A.D. 
The alleged anti-Buddhist attitude of SaSarika might have strengh- 
thened the base of Brahmanism in Bengal from the beginning of 
the 7th century A.D., though he could not check the missionary 
activities of the Buddhists of Bengal totally. 

Sometime after the death of £a£anka, Bengal had to face a 
great anarchy i.e. the Matsyanyaya. This political as well as social 
confusion presumably produced unfavourable effect on the 
progress of Buddhism. The gradual decadance of the trade and 
commerce with the fall of Tamralipta might have affected the 
base of Buddhism. It deprived them of the patronage of the rich 
merchants of Bengal. The activities of the Buddhist monks during 
this period is not known to us. But it appears that they could not 
tackle the situation with much prudence. From the writings of 
Taranatha, the Tibetan scholar, we come to know that when 
Gopala was elected for the throne of Bengal, Buddhism was in a 
state of decadance while Brahmanism had a strong foothold in 
the religious life of Bengal 9 . 

The patronage of the Pala rulers towards Buddhism gave 
it a new life in eastern India. It had extended the life of Buddhism 
in eastern India, viz. Vanga, Gauda and Magadha for four to five 
hundred years 10 . 

It is already noted that the Mahayana school had flourished 
in Bengal even before the Gupta Age. The acceptance of the 
Tantrik ideology by a section of the Buddhist monks of Bengal 
led the rise of Vajrayana school in Bengal. 

Professor Benaytosh Bhattacharya in his article, "The Home 
of the Tantric Buddhism" comments that the Vanga-Samatata 
regions seems in all probability to have been the original home 
of the Tan trick Buddhism. Many paintings, images, monasteries 
of die Vajrayana school have been found in Bengal 11 . Professor 
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N. K. Bhattasali in his "catalogue of sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum", thinks that some of the villages of the Vanga-Samatata 
region had a close connection with the Vajrayana school. Names 
of places like Vajroyogiru (in the Dacca district of Bangladesh) 
seem to be reminiscent of the Vajrayana school. Besides the 
Vajrayana school, we have the name of the Sahajlya school in the 
early Charyapada songs 12 . These schools had flourished in the Pala 
period, and we have here little scope to discuss about these schools 
in details. 

Jainism: Like Buddhism, jainism and Ajivikism had got 
foothold in Bengal much earlier than Brahmanism. Like 
Buddhism, Jainism and Ajivikism do not have any faith in the 
fallibility of the Vedas and the caste systam of the Brahmanya 
school, though Jainism has to recognise the consequence of one's 
actions and the doctrine of transmigration of souls of the 
Upaniahadas. 

Probably, the first Vedants-based religion preached in 
Bengal was Jainism The last two Jaina Tirthankaras, viz, 
ParSvanatha and Mahavira were associated with champa and 
Pareshnath hill. These places were not far away from Bengal, for 
which Jainism had an easy access to Bengal. From the Jain text, 
the Achdrangasutra we come to know that Vardharmana 
Mahavira, the last and greatest Tirthankara of Jainism had made 
an extensive tour tfirough the border districts of North-Radha 
for the purpose of preaching Jainism 13 . It is now agreed by 
scholars that the name of the district of Bardhamana, (Eng. 
Burdwan) was derived from the name of Vardhamana Mahavira. 
Though Mahavira and his followers at first received some ill- 
treatment from a section of people 14 . Jainism gradually establised 
its influence in Bengal. 

Several centres of Jainism had been set up in Bengal by 
Jainmonks. From Sumagadha story in the " Bodhi Sattvavadana 
Kalpa-lata" we come to know that Pundravardhana was a centre 
of Jainism at the time of Buddha. The ‘Vrihat Katha KoSa' of 
Harisena, a Jain text, narrates the story how Bhadrabahu, a son 
of a Brahmana of Devikota in Pundravardhana became a Jain 
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saint and how he became the preceptor of Chandragupta Maurya, 
the great founder of the Maurya dynasty 15 . 

There is a story in the Divyavadhana (XXVII) that a great 
killing of 18,000 Ajivik or Nirgranthas in Pundravardhna took 
place in the third century A.C. during the reign of Aioka 16 . At 
that time there had been no separate existance of the Ajivika sect, 
in the eyes of the Buddhists. Therefore, it can be presumed that 
the people killed at that time belonged to Jaina school. 

The mention of the names of places like Anga, Variga, Ladha 
(Radha) in the Solasa Mahajanapadas (the sixteen powerful states 
of India) in the 6th century B.C. also suggest the familiarity of the 
Jaina monks with different parts of Bengal. The 'Kalpa Sutra’ 
mentions four great centres of the Jaina monks in Bengal viz. 
Tamalitiya (Tamralipta), Kodivarsya (Kotivarsha), 
Pundravardhana and Khaobadiya (of Karvata) 17 . From the 
writings of Kalpasutra it appears that Jainism had a strong foothold 
in Bengal, otherwise these four centres could not have flourished 
in Bengal. 

Jainism maintained its influences in Bengal for a long time. 
Even after the fall of the Mauryas, Jainism was in a flourishing 
condition in Bengal. A Mathura Inscription of the second century 
A.D. mentions the erection of a Jaina image at the request of a 
Jaina monk 18 of the Radha country. From the discovery of a 
copper plate (A. 12) within the ruins of the temple of Pahadpur, 
we come to know about an endowment by a Brahmin and his 
wife for the maintenance of requisites (such as sandal, incense, 
flowers, lamps, etc.) of the worship of Arhatas and the 
construction of a resting place at the Vihara of Vatagohali 19 . 

When Hiuen-Tsang visited India, he noticed a large number 
of Jains living at Vaigali (in Bihar), Samatata, Pundravardhana 20 . 
(in Bengal) and Kalinga (Orissa). His descriptions clearly reveal 
that Jainism had maintained its powerful influence in Bengal at 
least upto the first half of the 7th century A.D. 

From the images of the Jain monks, so far discovered from 
Bengal, it appears that the Digambara school had a firm footing 
in Bengal as most of the images of the Jaina saints of Bengal 
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belonged to the Digambara sect. North Bengal was an important 
centre of Jainism even to the Pala times. 

Although Jainism had been preached in Bengal from the 
very early times, the hold of Jainism was to some extent weak in 
Bengal. The Jain monks could not inspire the inhabitants of Bengal 
into the doctrine en-masse. The rigidity of the Jain school was 
not favoured by the native people. They did not prefer the rules 
and customs of the sect. Jainism had not received any royal 
patronage in Bengal. 

The gradual progress of Hinduism in the religious fields 
of Bengal stood in the way of the survival of Jainism, although it 
maintained its existence upto the Pala period. 

Even in the Sena period a few Jain monks lived here and 
there in the districts of Bankura and Purulia. 

Ajivikisms : Like Jainism Ajivikism had got entrance into 
Bengal in the very early times. Mahakaliputra Gosala, the founder 
of the sect, is said to have visited Bengal to preach the doctrine of 
Ajivikism and stayed in Bengal for six years for this purpose 21 . 

Mahavlra Vardhamana, the last Tirthankara (preceptor ) 
of Jainism, during the time of his preaching in Radha country, 
had found some ascetics called 'maskarins' 22 . Some scholars think 
that these maskarins belonged to the Ajivika sect. 

The Ajivikas were active in preaching their doctrine from 
the 6th century B.C. Besides Radha, they preached their doctrines 
in Pundravardhana, which became a centre of Ajivikism in the 
3rd century 23 B.C. Hiuen-Tsang could not at first, make any 
distinction between the Jaina school and the Ajivika school. After 
the departure of Hiuen Tsang from India, Ajivikism was not much 
heard of. Ajivikas might have been merged with the Nirgrantha 
sect of Jainism 24 . It can be remembered that they had no separate 
existence in the Pala period. But they have had some influence in 
the Natha cult of Bengal. Dr. B. N. Barua suggests that "in the 
Nathism of Bengal as in that of other places, one may trace the 
recrudescence and continuity of the doctrines and practices of 
the Ajivikas" 25 . 

. Brahmanism: Though Brahmanism had entered Bengal in 
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much early times, it had been placed on a solid base in Bengal 
from the time of the Guptas. The patronage of the Gupta rulers 
and their high officials towards the religion made it popular to 
the native people of Bengal gradually. 

From the 'Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscriptions’ of 
Budhagupta we come to know about the donation of lands to the 
Brahmanas in response to an application by a gramika who 
wished to settle some prominent Brahmanas in his village 26 . From 
the records we come to know that there was no dearth of the 
Brahmanas in Bengal in the 5th and 6th century in A.D. They 
were well acquainted with the Vedic practices and rituals. The 
growing popularity of Brahmanism in Bengal in the Gupta period 
can be found in the contemporary inscriptions. From another 
inscription of Budhagupta, we come to know that high officials 
as well as native people had showed great interest to donate lands 
for the construction of temples in their locality 27 . The Gupta rulers 
and their officials had encouraged the people of Bengal to accept 
Brahmanism. Their efforts were, to a great extent, fruitful. 

The contemporary copper plate instriptions of the Gupta 
rulers like the Dhanaidaha Copper Plate Inscriptions of 
Kumaragupta-I 28 , the Baigram Copper Plate Inscriptions 29 , the 
Mallasarul Copper Plate Inscriptions of Gopa Chandra and Vijaya 
Sena 30 of the 6th century A.D. suggest that not only the cultivated 
lands but also waste lands were given as gifts for the settlements 
of the Brahmanas. The Tipper a Cppper Plate Inscriptions of 
Lokenath also shows that the prayer for lands by the Brahmanas 
for the purpose of constructing temples were generally granted 
by the rulers. It also indicates the growing ascendency of the 
Brahmanas and the Vedic culture in the socio-religious life of 
eastern India before the rise of the Palas. Bengal was no longer 
regarded as the land of the vratyas or there v?as no question of 
punishment for visiting the land. These inscriptions not only tell 
us the imigration of the Brahmanas to Bengal from Madhyadeda 
and other parts of India, but also the emigration of the Bengalee 
Brahmins to other part of India. Professor Taponath Chakravarty 
suggests that such stories of imigration might have invented the 
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stories of inviting Brahmanas from Kanauj to Bengal by AdiSura 
in later-times 31 . However, Professor Chakra varty and other 
modem scholars think that the base of these stories is weak. These 
inscriptions of the Gupta period also reveal the fact that there 
was no dearth of well versed Brahmanas in the Gupta and the 
postGupta periods These Brahmanas were well-versed in the 
Vedas and the Vedic rituals. So there was no question of importing 
Brahmanas from Kanauj or other parts of India in later times. 

The Neo-Brahmanical Hinduism of the Gupta period 
influenced the religious life of Bengal. The introduction of the 
new Puranic deities and conceptions and the transformation of 
the Vedic gods and goddesses into new mythology brought about 
a great change in the Brahmanical Hinduism. Its influences can 
be noticed in the Hindu society of Bengal. 

The worship of Vishnu, Siva and Uma had been 
introduced. Sri Lakshml had been accepted as the Hindu Goddess. 
The acceptance of the new gods and goddesses in Hindu faith, in 
course of time, also paved the way for the Tantrik school. Or. S. 
K. Chatterjee thinks 32 that the Tantras had a pre-Aryan origin. 
The acceptance of the Pre- Aryan gods and goddesses along with 
their practices and rituals brought about a great change in the 
Hindu philosophy. It encouraged the Hindu society of Bengal to 
recognise the local gods and goddesses of the native people and 
to bring about a synthesis between the Aryan and Non-Aryan 
cultures. But it was made slowly and through a process of 
evolution. 

The Vedic-Puranic Hinduism of Bengal had been free from 
the influences of the Tantric school at least upto the 8th century 
A.D. 33 . But afterwards the Tantric school received recognition 
from the Hindu society. It also received recognition from the 
Mahayana school of Bengal as already noted. 

Different sects within Hinduism: Among the different 
schools of Hinduism, the three schools, viz, the Vaishnava school, 
the &akta school and the &aiva school had become very popular 
in ancient Benqal. 

Vaishqavism: Vaishnavism had been thoroughly preached 
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in Bengal from the time of the Guptas. It is already noted that the 
thorough Aryanisation had been started in Bengal during the 
reign of the Gupta rulers. They were the patrons of Bhagavata 
Hinduism. They called themselves as Parama Bhagavatas. The 
images of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, had been portrayed on their 
coins. Skandagupta, in his Jundgad Inscription has paid his homage 
to god Vishnu. From these evidences it can be presumed that 
Vaishnavism had received a new impetus in eastern India from 
the time of the Guptas. From the inscriptions of the Gupta and 
Post-Gupta periods we learn about the existence of a number of 
Vishnu temples in Bengal. 

The SuSunia Inscription (of the Bankura district) refers to 
the setting up of a wheel of Vishnu by kir g Chandravarman (who 
ruled at Pushkarana in the 4th century A.D.) on the back wall of 
a cave in the hill ^uSunia 34 . The inscription refers to the dedication 
of the cave to Chakrasvamin. i.e. Vishnu. The Vaigram Copper Plate 
(dated GE 128 447-8 AD) mentions a temple of Govindasvamin. 
The Inscription also refers to a gift of land for the maintenance of 
the temple and to perform the daily worship 35 . The Damodarpur 
Inscriptions (in the Dinajpur district of modem Bangladesh) tell 
us about the purchase of land for the purpose of construction of 
two temples of Jsvetavarahasvamin and Kokamukasvamin 36 . 
$vetavaraha Svamin is a name of Vishnu. Some scholars suggest 
that Kokamukhasvamin is also a name of Vishnu, while others 
think that it is a name of Shiva 37 . In the Gundighar Pattaulis we 
have the name of a temple of Pradyumne^war 38 . Pradyumne^war 
is also a name of Vishnu. The Loknath Pattaulis of the 7th century 
A.D., describe the worship of god Ananta-Narayana in the Tripura 
district 39 . The Kailan Pattaulis 40 of the 7th century A.D. describes 
Sridharan Rat of the Rata dynasty as a devoted Vaishnava. He 
was a worshipper of Purusottama. These inscriptions reveal the 
gradual progress of Vaishnavism in Bengal. 

From the terracottas and images discovered at different 
places of Bengal, it can be presumed that Vaishnava cult was 
very popular in Bengal in the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods. 

From the epigraphic records it also appears that god Vishnu 
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was known in Bengal by various names such as Vishnu, Hari, 
Govindasvamin, Sveta varahsvamin, Kokamukhasvamin, Ananta 
Narayana, Narayana. etc. we may accept the associations of these 
names within the Vaishnava cult. 

The arcaeological evidences of Pahadpur and the other 
epigraphic records clearly indicate the popularity of the 
Vaishnava cult in Bengal since the time of the Guptas. Jayanaga, 
a ruler of the post-Gupta period seems to have professed 
Vaishnavism, as indicated by the chakra standard on his coins 41 . 
The title Parambhagavata conferred on him in his 
Vappaghosavata charter 42 also makes it clear that he was a 
devoted Vaishnava. 

In this connection it can be mentioned that the Radha- 
Krishna episode, which became very popular in mediaeval 
Bengal, had been introduced here either in the post-Gupta period 
or in the Pala period, Krishna is the supreme god in Vaishnava 
school, whereas Radha is the female energy of Krishna. The idea 
of Radha must have taken a definite shape before the appearance 
of Jaydeva (of the 12th century A.D.) the author of 'Citagovinda ' . 
The terracottas of Pahadpur had been engraved for the purpose 
of decoration, not for worship. It can be presumed that the story 
of the Ramayana and Krishnayana had become very popular in 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 43 . Vaishnavism began to 
flourish in Bengal since the Gupta Age. 

Saivism: The Saiva school had become popular in Bengal 
from the time of the Guptas. Siva, originally a God of the non- 
Aryan tribes had been accepted by Hinduism from the later Vedic 
Age. He had been identified with Vedic Rudra or MaheSvara. It 
is already noted that the supremacy of the triad, viz, Brahma, 
Vishnu, MaheSvara, had been accepted from the time of the 
Guptas. It had helped to develop the Saivite school in Bengal, 
though the scholars are not sure how and when the Saivite school 
had been introduced in Bengal. 

The patronage of the Gupta rulers, no doubt, helped the 
school to establish itself on a solid base in Bengal. The presence 
of a Saiva cult in the Tippearah district during the reign Vainya- 
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Gupta tells the existence of Saivism in Bengal during the time of 
the Guptas. From the Gunaigarh inscriptions (of 508) of Vainya- 
gupta, we come to know that Vainyagupta had styled himself as 
a Parama Saiva 44 . The appearance of the Bull-standard coins of 
Samachardeva, the Shiva and Bull type on these of Sa£anka and 
the device of 'Bull alone' on the issue of Virsena show that Saivism 
had gained its foothold in eastern India during the time of these 
rulers 45 . The Ashrafpur plates of the Khadga dynasty sugest that 
in spite of their sincere devotion for Buddhism, the rulers had a 
great respect towards Saivism 46 . They inscribed bull on their 
coins. The Pahadpur plates also suggest the popularity of the Saiva 
cult in Bengal 47 . In these plates Siva had been represented in 
different poses. 

Probhabati, queen of Lokenath of Tippearah, had 
established an image at Tippearh, which is described as Sarbani, 
the female energy of Sarba (all mighty). Sarba is a form of god 
Rudra. The image has no difference with Bhadrakali, Ambika, 
Kshemankari etc., described in the text Saradd Tilaka. It can be 
presumed that with the introduction of Saivism, Sarbani, the 
female energy of Shiva used to get worship from the people of 
Bengal. 

Saktaism: From the Devipurana (of the 7th or 8th century 
A.D.) we come to know about the existence of the Sakta cult in 
Radha, Varendra, Kamrupa and Bhotta Desha (Tibet). If the 
statement of the Devipurana is true, the Sakta cult had been 
introduced in Bengal before the 7th or 8th century A.D 48 . 

An indirect evidence of the presence of the Sakta cult can 
be found in the works of Jayadratha Yamala 49 , which had been 
written in the Post-Gupta period. In this work, different forms of 
Sakti or Kali like Ishan Kali, Rakshma Kali, Virjya Kali, Prajna 
Kali, etc. had been mentioned. Professor N»R. Roy thinks that 
the Sakta cult had been introduced in Bengal when Brahmanism 
had its way in Bengal 50 . In later times Bengal became a centre of 
Saktaism. A section of the Sakta worshippers had been converted 
into Tantricism from the Pala period. They might have been 
influenced by the Tantricism of the Buddhists of Bengal. 
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Different forms of Sakti, viz, Chandi, Mahishamardini, 
Nava-Durga etc. had been worshipped in Bengal in the Pala 
period. Most of the images of $akti, so far discovered in Bengal, 
belonged either to Pala period or to Sena period. But the base of 
&aktaism had been built in the Post-Gupta period. 

Sauraism: The worship of Sun God (Saura) had been, 
probably, introduced in Bengal from the time of the Guptas. It is 
generally believed that the God who had been introduced in 
Bengal was different from the Vedic Sun God 51 . This God had 
been introduced in India by the Iranian priests and 3akas 52 . But 
ultimately it. had been accepted by Hindu school. Two images of 
the Sun God have been discovered at Kamarpur and Niyamatpur 
in the Rajsahi district of Bangladesh, which show distinct traces 
of Kushana features. Among the other images one has been 
discovered at Deora in Bagura (in Bangladesh) and another at 
Cossipur in the 24 Parganas. These images belonged to the Gupta 
period. Recent excavations in different places of Bengal have also 
yielded a number of images of the Sun God. It indicates the 
worship of the cult in the Gupta and Post-Gupta period in the 
Sena period, the Saura cult received the patronage of the Sena 
rulers like Vigwarupa Sena and Keghava Sena. 

Unlike other parts of Northern India Saiva Ganapatya 
school had not flourished in Bengal. Though a number of images 
have been discovered in different parts of Bengal, Ganesh images, 
found at Pahadpur demonstrate the artistic skill of the image 
makers of Bengal. 

Kalhana in his works, Rajatarangini 53 mentions a Kartikeya 
temple at Pundravardhana in the 8th century. Though the worship 
of the God had been introduced in Bengal, the God was not so 
popular as Vishnu or £akti. Besides Kartikeya, the names of Gods 
like Indra, Agni, Rebanta, Brihaspati, Kuber, Gang! Yamuna, etc. 
can be found in the inscriptions, but they did not have any 
significant importance in the religious life of Bengal. 

It is already noted that before the advent of the Aryan 
people, the native people had built up their own religious faith 
and culture, they followed a number of religious customs and 
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practices, which had proto-Austroloid and Dravadian origin, 
when the Aryan faith and culture spread out in Bengal a religious 
conflict might have taken place. But ultimately it led to a religious 
synthesis. Although a number of old practices and customs had 
been abolished with the progress of time, the Hindu society of 
Bengal could not wipe out the old practices and customs from 
the minds of the native people. The Neo-Hinduism of Bengal had 
to accept a number of customs and practices of the non-Aryna 
tribes. They were to accept charak festival, Rathayatra, Holi (or 
Halak), Manasa Puja etc. of the non-Aryan society as a part of 
their religion. The process of absorption must have been started 
from the very early times. Accepting the customs and practices 
of the Non-Aryan people the leaders of the Aryan society and 
the ruling class (from the Gupta Age) had showed their prudence 
and wisdom. 

Some charges of religious intolerances against &a£anka had 
been made by Hiuen Tsang. SaSanka is said to have cut down the 
Bodhi tree at Gaya and ordered for the removal of an image of 
Buddha from a neighbouring temple. Such religious intolerance 
on the part of a king was undoubtedly rare in Bengal. But the 
scholars like Dr. N. R. Roy think that Taganka did this for political 
and economic reasons, not for religious intolerance 54 . It can be 
suspected that the Buddhist £ramanas of Bodh Gaya had an active 
support to Harshavardhana against &a£anka. It was rather 
political purpose than religious connection. If &a£anka was anti- 
Buddhist in nature, the Buddhist Viharas and temples could not 
have flourished in Bengal in his reign. Hiuen Tsang, in his works, 
admits the religious tolerance of Bengal. He has noticed a 
vast Buddhist Vihara near Kama Suvarna 55 , the capital of 
$a£anka. 

From the story of £a£anka it appearsihat though sometimes 
the rulers might have assumed a bitter attitude against other 
religious sects for political reasons, the common people were 
tolerant and they were eager for peaceful co-existence. They did 
not hesitate to donate lands for the construction of temples to 
other religious sects. They paid homage to the gods and 
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perceptors of other sects. There might be some exceptions, but 
these exceptions may be overlooked. 

Hinduism had been gaining its strength since the time of 
the Guptas. Buddhism had also a strong base in Bengal. So a 
rivalry between these two religions was not an uncommon thing. 
But in spite of the keen contest between the leaders of these two 
religiions, the common people maintained peace and harmony. 
The Buddhist Sramanas and the learned Brahmanas earned high 
respect from them. The rulers also showed their respect to other 
religions. It is already noted that the Gupta rulers donated lands 
for Buddhist Viharas and a queen of the Khadga dynasty in spite 
of her devotion to Buddhism, had built the Sarbani temple in 
their kingdom. 

Jayanatha, a minister of fSridharana of the Ratadynasty of 
Samatata, was a devout vaishnava, but he donated lands to the 
Buddhist monks and Brahmanas simulteneously. 

From the description of 1-Tsing, it appears that both the 
Brahmanas and Buddhist monks maintained an austere life. 

From the contemporary sources it appears that in the Post- 
Gupta period Jainism and other anti-Vedie schools like Chhavargi 
schools were on the road to decline. The lack of missionary 
activities and other weaknesses undermined their hold in Bengal. 

Though Saktism, was not very powerful, in this period, it 
had; been making its bqse in Bengal. 
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B. SOCIO-RELIGIOUS RITES, CEREMONIES 
AND FESTIVALS OF BENGAL 


L ike other parts of India, the people of ancient Bengal might 
have formed some ideas about their religious faiths and 
beliefs, though we have very little written information about the 
beliefs, customs and practices of Bengal of the Pre- Aryan period. 
From the archaeological evidences there are reasons to believe 
that their religious faiths and beliefs had been influenced by 
nature. Like other non-Aryan tribes (mainly Proto-Australoids 
and Dravidian) of India they began to worship the trees and 
animals and the forces of nature on which they depended for 
their prosperity and happiness. To please their Gods and 
Goddesses they sacrificed animals. They buried the dead and the 
worship of the mother Goddesses had became prevalent 1 . The 
worship of Linga (phallic worship), stones etc. were common to 
them. Some of their Gods and Goddesses were regarded as the 
power of procreation while others were connected with the 
production of crops and the fertility of the soil. In this connection 
it can be reminded that some of the Non- Aryan tribes of ancient 
India believed that a female energy was the source of all creations 
and the people were to worship her if she was to be pleased. 
Even in the ruins of the Indus valley the symbol of the female 
energy is to be noticed 2 . Bengal was not an exception to it. The 
Phallic worship had been introduced here also. A number of 
images of the female energy which are kept in the Tamralipta 
Museum (which are collected through excavations) prove that 
the female energy had been worshipped in ancient Bengal. From 
different evidences Dr. R.C. Majumdar also thinks that they 
buried the dead in an east-west orientation and their religion 
mainly centred round the worship of mother Goddess 3 . The 
excavations of the Pandu Rajar Dhibi (about the first millennium 
B.C.) of Borachainpa and Chandra Ketu gad also support the 
theory of the worship of the mother Goddess. 
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It is evident that the customs, practices as well as the 
religious beliefs of the native tribes of Bengal had taken a clear 
shape before the advent of the Aryan people 4 . The native tribes 
who lived in Bengal might have been influenced by each other, 
though we do not have any clear idea about the origin of their 
beliefs and practices and the relation of the tribes of Bengal with 
each other. However, it appears that these customs and practices 
of the native tribes had a solid foundation in Bengal and they 
had little similarity with the customs and practices of the Aryan 
society of Nothem India. Even after the migration of the Aryans, 
the native tribes of Bengal maintained their separate identity for 
a long time, and as late as the post-Gupta period they did not 
give up their old customs and practices completely. 

So when the Aryans of Northern India were engaged in 
composing the hymns of the Vedas and Upanishadas, Bengal had 
continued to allow the old customs and practices of the native 
tribes. The cult., of the dead, worship of fertility power in man 
and nature in the form of mother Goddess, magic incarnation. 
Veneration for totems, worship of rivers, trees and fields 
dominated the minds of the native people of Bengal. Even after 
Aryanisation of a large section of the people of Bengal, they 
followed the beliefs, customs and practices of their ancestors. Later 
on, an attempt had been made to bring a synthesis between the 
customs and practices of the Aryan people of Northern India and 
those of the Non- Aryan tribes of Bengal But it had to take a long 
time to give a definite shape. 

The religious rites, ceremonies and festivals of present day 
Bengal were the products of the synthesis of the Aryan and the 
Non-Aryan culture of Bengal. 

The beliefs, customs and practices of the native tribes of 
Bengal were at first looked down upon by the Vedic- Aryans. They 
discouraged the people of their community to visit the land by 
imposing restrictions. The Baudhyayana Dharma Sutra (1,1,2,13- 
15) prescribed a penance for visiting the land. But their efforts 
met little success. Inspite of the restrictions of the Smritikars, the 
Sannyasins, the Sarthavahas (business men) etc. used to visit the 
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land from the early period, even much earlier than the visit of 
Gautama Buddha and Mahavira to Bengal. The visit of the land 
by the Aryan people indirectly paved the way for establishing a 
cultural link between the people of Northern India and Bengal. 
Having established their hold over the land, the Aryan society 
tried to wipe out the Non-Aryan customs and practices from the 
soil of Bengal. We have already noted that they met little success 
in this respect. Inspite of the opposition of the Vedic School, the 
beliefs, rituals, ceremonies and deities of the Non- Aryan people 
had great impact on the Hindu society of Bengal. 

The process of absorption of the Non-Aryan customs and 
ceremonies by the Aryan Schools (like the Buddhist, Jains etc) 
probably, had been started even before the advent of the 
Brahmanic school in Bengal. A section of the Buddhists in Bengal 
adopted some rituals, deities and beliefs of the native tribes of 
Bengal. The Goddess Pamagavari (of the 6avar tribe}) had been 
accepted by the Vajrayana School of Bengal when the vajrayana 
school had flourished in Bengal. The Tantric philosophy, though 
had a non-Aryan origin, had got recognition from a section of 
the Buddhists of Bengal from the post-Gupta period. 

So it was not surprising to us when we find the practices 
and ceremonies of the non-Aryan tribes side by side with the 
customs, ceremonies and festivals of the Aryan community in 
Bengalee society. The festivals like Holi or Holak (Spring festival), 
Charak, Gajan (connected with the worship of Shiva), Navanna 
(Harvesting festival), Paus-parvana etc. and the worship of Gods 
and Goddesses like Manasa, Dharma Thakur, Bhairav, Sitala, ' 
SastHl, Panchananda, Dakshina Roy, Kalu Roy, Makal Thakur 
etc., though they have non-Aryan origin, they have now got 
recognition from the Hindu society of Bengal! Some of the rites, 
customs and practices like the use of rice, of banana tree, cocoanut, 
betel leaf, betel nuts, use of cow-dung, conch-shells during the 
time of religious worship 5 and the practices of the Hindu women 
of Bengal of painting the forehead with red-lead and die sacrifice 
of animals to Gods and Goddesses, although are of Austric origin, 
they have now become a part of Hinduism. 
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Besides these practices, most of the Vratas, and Striacharas 
(customs of Women) which are observed by the women in 
different occassions are of Austro-Dra vidian origin/They have 
little relation with the Vedic philosophy. No Brahmana priest is 
required for observing the Vrata and festivals like Navanna, Paus- 
Parvana etc 6 . 

The absorption of the rites, ceremonies and festivals of the 
native tribes of Bengal by the Hindu society had started since the 
Gupta period. It is already noted that Bengal embraced the 
Brahmanical culture firmly after the inclusion of the country 
under the Gupta rule. The Gupta rulers made serious attempts 
to convert the land into Hinduism. But at first the orthodox 
Brahmanical school probably assumed a bitter attitude against 
the religious rites, ceremonies and festivals of the Non-Aryan 
School. But inspite of the opposition from the Brahmanical 
community, the customs, practices and ceremonies of the Non- 
Aryan tribes which had a strong foundation in Bengal had been 
able to maintain their existence. Considering their influence and 
popularity among the native people, the liberal leaders of the 
Brahmanical society had given them recognition in their society 
subsequently. The spread of Islam in mediaeval time also forced 
the Hindu society of Bengal to include the customs and practices 
of the native people in their religion in later times. Otherwise 
they might have been converted to Islam. 

The process of absorption of the rites, ceremonies and 
festivals of the Non- Aryan tribes by the Hindu society seems to 
have started with the conversion of the Non-Aryan tribes of 
Bengal into Hinduism. The gradual conversion of the Non- Aryan 
tribes to Hinduism and the process of bringing about a synthesis 
between the rites, ceremonies and festivals of the non-Aryan ' 
society and those of the Aryan society made the Pre-Pala period 
distinct and significant. 

The remarks of Dr. R.C Majumdar about the conversion 
of the native tribes of Bengal require some discussions. He says, 
"It is a law of history that when a highly civilised people conquer, 
primitive people, die latter gradually imbibe the culture of the 
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former to such an extent that in course of time only a few traces 
of their primitive culture are left. This happened also in Bengal 
and generally the entire population was Aryanised with the 
exception of a handful of people living in isolation in hills and 
forests" 7 . 

The remarks of Dr. R.C. Majumdar indicate the 
backwardness of the native people of Bengal in respect of culture 
as well as religious beliefs and practices. But there are reasons to 
believe that the people who lived in Bengal before the advent of 
the Aryans were not far behind than the Aryan society in respect 
of cultural development. Dr. Majumdar himself admits 'the 
excavation of Pandu Rajar Dhibi have revealed that the Bengalees v 
of those days were capable of building town with pavements 
and streets. They knew that, use of copper, agriculture and trade 
were the mainstay of the economy' 8 . The above statement of Dr. 
Majumdar certainly proves the cultural advancement of the 
people of Bengal in the early period. Secondly, we have already 
noted that inspite of the opposition of the orthodox section, the 
Aryan society could not prevent the native people of Bengal from 
observing the rites, ceremonies and festivals of their own even 
after their conversion into Hinduism. On the other hand the 
Hindu society of Bengal had given recognition to a large number 
of ceremonies, rites and festivals of the Non-Aryan society and 
absorbed them in their religion. The Smritikara of Bengal gave 
them recognition inspite of their Austro-Dravidian origin. If the 
Sodorreligious rites and ceremonies of the early times had a weak 
hold upon the people, they could not have survived after the 
advent of the Brahmanical Hinduism in Bengal. 

The old inscriptions, literatures and the accounts of the 
foreign travellers throw important light on thfe socio-religious 
rites, ceremonies and festivals of ancient Bengal. Besides the non- * 
Aryan rites and ceremonies, we can get valuable informations 
from them about the Jain, Buddhist and Brahmanical socio- 
religious customs and rituals of Bengal during the post-Gupta 
and die Pre-Pala periods. 

From these sources we come to know that the Jains and 
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Buddhists had exercised considerable influence on the religious 
life of Bengal. Buddhists of Bengal had adopted some of the Gods 
and Goddesses of the native people like K£hetrapala 8A , Bashuli 88 
Pamasavari 8 *- etc. in their own faith. They were to be worshipped 
by them. The Charyapada Songs give a clear hint about it. 

The Chinese Pilgrims inform us about the religious 
ceremonies of the Buddhist community of Bengal. They used to 
worship the Bodhisttava Avalokitagevara in the Buddhist temples 
and erect the A^oke-Topa (Stupa) near the Buddhist monasteries. 
From the writings of Seng-Chi who visited India in the 7th century 
A.D. we know that the king of Samatata who was a fervent 
worshipper of tri rantna 8D played the part of a great upasaka. 
He was a pious follower of Buddhism and had erected a large 
number of statues of Buddha. He used to take out processions in 
honour of Buddha with an image of Avalokit£svara at the front 9 . 
Hiuen Tsang mentions three monasteries in the country in which 
milk products were not taken as food in accordance with the 
teaching of Buddha. 

It is already noted that the systematic preachings of 
Brahmanism had been started in Bengal since the time of the 
Guptas, though the Brahmanical culture had begun to pentrate 
the land even before the 6th century B.C. After the advent of 
Brahmanism in Bengal, a number of native people engaged in 
religious worship and sacraments, were raised to the ranks 
of the Brfihrnanism, though the Brahmanical community 
placed majority of the native tribes in the position of the 
fjudras 10 . 

Through a long and continuous process the native people 
had accepted the manners and customs of the Brahmanical faith, 
but they did not give up theiT old rites and ceremonies totally. 
The wisdom and prudence of the liberal Brahmanical school, 
inspite of the opposition of the orthodox school,induced the 
Brahmanical society to give recognition to the customs and 
practices of die non-Aryan community. But Brahmanism could 
not convert the native tribes who lived in forests and hills and 
were isolated from the plain land. They lived outside the 
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jurisdication of the Brahmanical school and continued to observe 
customs and practices of their own. 

With the introduction of Brahmanism a number of new 
socio-religious rites and ceremonies concerning every stage of a 
man's life had been introduced in Bengal (from the conception in 
'the mother's womb to death and even beyond it) following the 
instructions of Manu. 

From the different inscriptions of the Gupta period like 
Baigrdm Copper Plate Inscriptions, Damodarpur Copper Plate 
Inscriptions n , Gunaigarh Inscription etc., it is known that the 
Bhramanas who began to settle in Bengal were well-versed in 
the Vedas and the Vedic rites. It may be presumed that they put 
emphasis on the observance of the Vedic rites and ceremonies 
and from the Gupta period the attempt to introduce the Vedic 
rituals to Bengal had been started. It is already noted that the 
Brahmanic faith could not abolish the rites and ceremonies of the 
Pre-Aryan Austro-Dravidian races. There was a spirit of 
compromise and adoption among the different sections of the 
people which brought about a desirable synthesis in the religious 
life of the people of Bengal. 

From the works of the Pala and Sena periods (we have not 
got any authentic source for the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods) 
we come to know that the people, belonging to upper castes of 
Hinduism were to observe the ceremonies like Gari>hadhana(the 
ceremony of impreguation), Pumsevam (the ceremony to ensure 
the birth of male progeny), Simdnta unmyarn (the ceremony of 
parting the hair), Jata Karmana (the ceremony performed at the 
birth of a male child), Nishkarmana (the ceremony of taking out a 
child from the first time in the open air), Nama Kama, (the naming 
of the child), Anna Prdsana (the ceremony of giving solid food to 
a child), Chudd Kama (the ceremony of Tansuga), Upanayana (die 
ceremony of investing sacred thread to a boy), Samdvartana (the 
returning ceremony of the students to their homes from the house 
of their preceptors), Vivaha (marriage) and others. Probably, most 
of these ceremonies and festivals of the Hindu society had been 
introduced in Bengal since the Gupta period, (from the time of 
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migration of the Brahmana families from Northern India). The 
people of Bengal began to worship the Vedic deities like Indra, 
Surya, Ganesha, Vishnu, Madana and others from the time of the 
Guptas. 

Though we are not sure for the lack of authentic records 
how far these ceremonies and rituals had been observed in 
different parts of Bengal in the Pre-Pala period, it is sure that 
among them a number of ceremonies like Jatkarmana (the 
ceremony performed at the birth of the child) chuda karana (the 
ceremony of Tausura), Anttprdsam (the ceremony of giving solid 
food), Namakaratia (the naming of the child), Upanayana (the 
ceremony of investing sacred thread to a boy) etc. were of Vedic 
origin and these ceremonies seemed to have been introduced into 
Bengal since the time of the Guptas. A great number of people 
belonging to the upper castes, who came from Northern India, 
probably began to observe these ceremonies in Bengal. The exact 
performance of these ceremonies necessiated several functions 
like KuShandikd, the homas, the Mahavyahriti, Satyayan etc. 
prescribed by the Vedas. The Vedic mantras and verses were 
recited during the time of the observance of rites and ceremonies 
of Hinduism. It is already mentioned that from the Inscriptions 
of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods we learn that the Brahmanas 
of Bengal were well-versed in the Vedas. They strictly followed 
the instructions of the Vedas to perform the ceremonies. In this 
context it may be pointed out that by the time of the Guptas the 
Brahmanical society of India had assumed a conservative attitude 
and emphasis was given on the exact performance of the 
Brahmanical rituals. But the circumstances in Bengal were to some 
extent different from the other parts of Northern India. Here the 
influences of the Buddhist society and Non-Aryan people were 
still strong. So the native people of Bengal did not possibly follow 
the Brahmanical rituals very strictly. The Brahmanical society had 
to make adjustment with the non- Aryan communities. Both the 
Aryan and non-Aryan communities began to observe the 
ceremonies and festivals like Dhvaja Puja, Holi, Charak, Gajan, 
Ambubachi, Savarotsava and other ceremonies. They were to 
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worship the Gods and Goddesses like Chandi, Manasha, Pan- 
Chananda, Pamagavari, Janguli, SasthI and others which have 
non- Aryan origin. The contemporary literatures throw some light 
on the religious ceremonies and festivals of Bengal of the Post- 
Gupta period. 

Dhavaja worship: From the very ancient times, the native 
people of Bengal, like other parts of India used to worship the 
Dhavaja or flags of several Gods and Goddess, Generally, the 
people belonging to a cult used to worship the Dhavaja or flag of 
their particular deity. The names of kings like l&mxadhavaja, 
Mayuradhavaja or Hahsadhavaja indicate their close relation with 
a particular clan or tribe who used to worship Tamra Dhavaja 
Mina Dhavaja, Mayura Dhavaja, Gadura-Dhavaja, Hamsa- 
Dhavaja, Satru Dhavaja etc 11A . The worship of Dhavaja or flags 
depicted with particular animal or bird indicated the close relation 
of the native people with animal Kingdom. There are reasons to 
believe that the worship of Dhavaja had become popular in 
ancient Bengal 12 . Even to-day the people belonging to the Santhal, 
Rajvamshi, Munda, Khasia community can not perform their 
religious functions without worshipping the Dhavaja of their own 
cult 13 . 

Tree worship: Since the time of the Indus civilisation the 
native people used to worship some trees viz, banyan trees, 
peepul tree (the holy fig tree), bel tree (wood apple tree), basil 
tree etc. the ancient literatures of Bengal throw some light on the 
custom of the tree-worship. From Sadauktikarnamrita and different 
Mahgal Kdvyas we come to know that Kshetrapal was a folk God 
of Bengal. He is to be worshipped under a tree 14 . It can be 
presumed from the literatures of ancient Bengal that the holy trees 
were planted at the end of the village and they were worshipped 
by the people on an auspecious day. 

Holi Utsava (or Holaka) : Holi (or Holaka) was an old festival 
of India. It had been probably introduced in Bengal much before 
the Gupta rule. It had a non-Aryan origin. The utsava had once a 
close relation with the fertility of the soil and for good cultivation 
of land. Kamasutra of Vatsyayana 15 (a work of the 3rd or 4th 
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century A.D.) mentions the festival. The utsava had been observed 
in Bengal on the full moon day of Falguna. The people used to 
observe the festival by singing and dancing. Subsequently it had 
been included by the Hindu society of Northern India (as well as 
Bengal). Homa and other usages were added to it. In later times 
the story of love between Radha and Krishna of the Vaishnava 
cult of the Hindu society had been added to give it a religious 
flavour. 

Chadaka: Chadaka was an old popular festival of Bengal. 
Now it has been connected with the worship of Shiva. The festival 
must have had a non-Aryan origin. The worshippers of Chadaka 
festival (i.e. Gajan Sannyasis,) even to-day are looked down by 
the caste Hindus of Bengal. 

In order to perform the religious function the worshippers 
used to place Shiva linga (which was called Buda Shiva) on a pot 
full of water and they performed some functions like the worship 
of crocodile, jumping on the thorns and knives and to stich the 
arrows on their body etc. They worshipped the Hazra tree on the 
crematory ground or on a lonely place. Dr. N. R. Roy thinks" that 
it was based of the tribal ideas of regeneration 16 . 

Kamamahotsava ■ From the contemporary literatures of 
ancient India we come to know a festival named Kamamhaotsava 
observed in different parts of India. The festival is mentioned in 
the works of Vatsyayana 17 . It has also been mertioned in the works 
like Malati Madhava,’a Sanskrit play of the 8th century A.D. It 
was a spring festival and took place in Bengal in the month of 
Chaitra to please Madan and Rati, the God and Goddess of love. 
The worship of God and Goddess took place under Ashoke tree. 
From the works of the contemporary writers it appears that the 
people who joined in the festival used to dance with objectionable 
expressions accompanied with music and obscene remarks. 
Probably the festival has been merged with Holi in or before the 
16th century A.D. The festival has not been mentioned after 16th 
century A.D. 18 . 

Kojagarh Utsav : Kojdgarh utsav is observed in Bengal in the 
full-moon night in the month of Ashvina. It was a popular festival 
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in ancient Bengal. Probably the utsava had a non-Aryan origin 
and had been introduced much before the advent of Brahmanism 
in Bengal. The people used to eat pressed rice (chipitaka) and 
cocoanut water in the night along with their friends and relations. 
The Kojagarh utsav was also popular in northern India. 
Vatsyayana in his works says that the people used to play dice 
throughout the sleepless night for which the night is also called 
Koymud-Jagar 19 . 

Satrotham The festival was celebrated to please Indra. 
The people used to build a flag staff to observe the Satrothana. 
festival; the flag staff was dedicated to the God. The festival was 
attended with much enthusiasm by the Kings, the nobility and 
the Brahmanas. 

Savarautsava: The Savaras were a native tribe of Bengal. 
From the Charya songs (of Savarapada) it appears that the Savaras 
lived in hills 20 . A number of sculptures on the life of the Savaras 
are found in the Pahadpur plates. From these plates it appears 
that they had a close relation with the life of common men 21 . 
Their ceremonies and festivals were very popular in ancient 
Bengal. Even the later works Kalvivek 22 mentions a festival named 
£avarautsav which was observed on the dashami tithi in the 
autumanal worship of Durgapuja. 

It was a peculiar kind of merry making. People who used 
to take part in the festival covered their body with leaves etc. 
and besmear themselves with mud and other things. They sang 
obscene songs and danced at random. They also beat the drums. 
It was believed that by this way they avoided the rage and curse 
of the Goddess Bhagavati 23 . The festival had a pure Austric origin 
and it indicated the close relation of the inhabitants of Bengal 
with Austric Culture. 

Yatras: The native tribes of Bengal observed a number of 
Yatras, some of which have been accepted by the Brahmanical 
society of Bengal. Among them we can mention the name of 
Rathayatra, Snanayatra and Dol Yatra. 

Though the Aryan society and the Buddhists did not like 
these social function, Asoka issued orders against these functions. 
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They had a solid base for which they could not be banned totally. 
They were to be accepted in later times. 

Besides these festivals, a number of vratas and festivals like 
Sukha-ratri-vrata (observed in the month of Kartika), Paihan 
ChaturdaSi (celebrated in the month of Agrahayana), Dutya- 
Pratipada (celebrated in the month of Kartika), Jaymafigal Vrata 
(observed in the month of Jaistha), Bhdduri Vrata (observed in the 
month of Bhadra) etc. had been observed in ancient Bengal. But 
the contemporary literatures and other sources do not throw 
much light on these Vratas and festivals. 

Most of the Vratas had a close connection with agriculture. 
They were observed to please the Gods of agriculture. A number 
of Vratas were observed in the harvesting season while some 
others were observed during the time of sowing seeds. Some of 
the Vratas expressed the religious ideas and beliefs of the native 
tribes; they would indicate their fate, if the year would be happy 
for them or not. They used to wear ornaments and costly clothes 
and attended the soiree. They dined in the company of intimate 
friends. At night they enjoyed the company of their favourite 
women in the decorated bed-room. On this occasion they also 
gave new clothes to their friends, relatives and the Brahmanas. 

Besides these festivals people used to perform a large 
number of Vratas and festivals like Ambubachi, Jhulatt, Bhdtri- 
Dvitxya, Aiokdstami etc. Some of these festivals had undoubtedly 
got much preference to the people of Bengal. They had a link 
with agriculture (or with the cultivation of land). A large number 
of Vratas inspits of their Austro-Dravidian origin are still very 
popular and they are also observed by the upper castes of the 
Hindu community. 

It is already noted that the people of Bengal even after 
Aryanisation used to worship the deities who had Austro- 
Dravidian origin. From the literatures of the ancient period (as 
well as the early mediaeval period) we come to know that the 
people used to worship the deities like Parnagavari, Ghata 
Lakshmi, Janguli Manasha etc. 

Parnagavari: The people of ancient Bengal used to worship 
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the Goddess Pama£avari. The term Savari indicates that at first 
she was the Goddess of the Savaras. She was the destroyer of 
female spirit and disease. In later time the Buddhist Vajrayana 
school of Bengal had accepted the Goddess in their cult. The 
Brahimanical school of Bengal in later times had accepted the 
Goddess in their religion and she was known as Sabasaranam 
Bhagavati. The worship of PamaSavari was popular at least in 
the Savara community in the ancient period. 

Janguli: She was also a Goddess of the Savaras. Like 
Saraswati she is fond of playing lute. She had been accepted by 
the Buddists of Bengal as one of their deities. In later times the 
Brahmanical society of Bengal identified her with the Saraswati 
23A . It was also imagined that she was identical with Brahmanya 
Manasha. 

Candi (Chandi): Among the other deities who had been 
worshipped in ancient Bengal we can mention the name of Candi 
(Chandi) who is regarded as one of the oldest deities 2 VShe has 
been worshipped in different names (like uran chandi) Betai 
Chandi Makad Chandi, Melai chandi etc). A number of villages 
of Bengal have been named after her. At first she was the Goddess 
of the non-Aryan tribes for which she is not mentioned in the 
Vedas, Upanishadas and Epics 25 . She has been accepted by the 
Hindu community of Bengal in the Muslim period. To make the 
deity popular, Mukundarama Chakrabarty has to compose the 
'Chandimarigala' in the 16th century, to-day she is identical with 
Devi Durga. 

Panchananda; A popular deity of Bengal was Panchananda. 
A number of temples can be found in different parts of Uttar 
Radha and Dakshina Radha. He is not now regarded the God of 
forest. He is identical with 6iva and sometimes with Batuka 
Bhairava. 

To discuss about the origin of Partchananda, Gopendra 
Krishna Bose in his works, 'Banglar Loukik Deva' says 27 possibly 
at first he was the God of Bratya people, later he got recognition 
of the Aryan community. He also says that in the Pre-Aryan 
period a number of tribes and communities had settled in Bengal; 
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some of the tribes left the land when the Aryan community came 
to settle here. Among them were the Dravadian races, who were 
much advanced in culture. The Dravadians, who did not leave 
the land, had to accept the Aryan culture. Their God Panchananda 
had been elavated as &iva or &iva-putra (son of Siva). In later 
times Panchananda maintained his separate identity. Dharma 
Thakur could not secure the place of Panchananda in later times 
inspite of his popularity. 

Marnsha: The Goddess Manasha was not at first accepted 
by the Brahmanical society of Bengal, But she was very popular 
among the native tribes of Bengal. The snakes were regarded as 
the symbol of procreation by the native tribes and for the purpose 
of procreation they began to worship the deity. She had been 
accepted by the Brahmanical society of Bengal at least from the 
Pala period. In the Pre-Pala period she was possibly regarded as 
the Goddess of the non- Aryan people of Bengal. 

Besides these deities, probably a large number of folk Gods 
and Goddesses had been worshipped in Bengal. No Brahmana 
priest is required even to-day for their worship 28 . They are to be 
worshipped by the priests of the Lower communities called 
Deyasis. But for the lack of authentic record it is not possible for 
us to have a clear idea about these Gods and Goddesses and the 
system of their worship. 

It is already mentioned that the systematic preachings of 
Brahmanical Hinduism had been started in Bengal since the 
Gupta period. The people who had been converted into Hinduism 
began to worship the Vedic deities like Vishnu, Surya, 
Kartikeya 29 , Brahma and others. They also began to worship $akti 
in the later Gupta period 30 . They employed Brahmana priests to 
peform the religious rites and ceremonies. We have also 
mentioned that at that time there were no dearth of Brahmanas, 
well versed in the Vedas. The Brahmana priests strictly followed 
the instructions of the Vedas to perfom the ceremonials. But 
inspite of die conversion a large section of people in Bengal <iid 
not give up their old faiths and beliefs. To make adjustment 
between die old faith and neo-Hinduism, the liberal Hindu School 
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of Bengal began to give new interpretations of the old deities of 
the native tribes. The gradual understnding between the native 
school and neo-Hinduism of Bengal helped to build a strong 
ground for Hinduism in Bengal in later times, though it required 
a long time to give definite shape to it. 

We have already told that most of the socio-religious 
ceremonies and Vratas of Bengal had some connection with 
agriculture. A number of Vratas and ceremonies had been 
observed during the time of sowing seeds. Prayers were made 
for good crops through these Vratas. (The harvesting season of 
Bengal had also been observed by these Vratas and ceremonies 
of ancient Bengal). The Buddhist and Jains of Bengal had to 
observe the rites and ceremonies according to their customs and 
instructions. It can be presumed that the Mahayana Buddhism 
for its more liberal policy and outlook could capture the minds 
of the people more than HInayana School 31 . S© the rites and 
practices of the Mahayana School were more popular than 
HInayana school to the Buddhists of Bengal. We are not sure how 
far theTantric school had gained its ground in Bengal in the Pre- 
Pala-period. 

With the introduction of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Vedic Schools, the people of the land came into closer contact 
with those of the other parts of India. It helped the land to set up 
a socio-religious relation with the greater Indian society. But with 
the introduction.of the rites and ceremonies of the Aryan society, 
the people of the land had to lose their former independence in 
their socio-religious life. A series of injunctions and prohibitions 
had been imposed on the people who came under the shade of 
Hinduism. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

F rom the works of the writers of ancient India like Kautilya, 
Nagasen, Sandhyakara Nandi and others and from the 
accounts of Foreign travellers like PToleme, Fa-Hien, Hiuen 
Tsang, I-Tsing, Sen-Chi and others we can have some idea about 
the economic life of the people of ancient Bengal. Besides these 
works we can get some idea about the economic condition of 
Bengal from the works of 'Periplus', the Prakrita Pifigala, the Charya 
Songs and the Lekhamalas. These works throw much light on 
the economic activities of the people of ancient Bengal. 

Agriculture: Much before the advent of the Aryans, the 
people of Bengal had been acquainted with agriculture. The art 
of tilling lands and irrigation for the purpose of agriculture were 
known to them. They were to produce different types of crops in 
their lands. Agriculture had become the chief occupation of the 
people from the second or third century B.C. 1 . 

From the different inscriptions of Bengal we come to know 
about the process of selling and donation of lands. (They will be 
discussed in detail in another chapter of this topic). 

The farmers are referred to by these inscriptions as Kshetra- 
Karanas, Karshdkanas, Krishikams etc. From these inscriptions we 
come to know that with the progress of agriculture the farmers 
had occupied an important position in the Society. The 
Government officials, dealing with the lands, were to give 
information to the farmers during die time of donation or transfer 
of lands. We, also, come to know the increasing demand of the 
people for fertile lands for the purpose of agriculture. 

The contemporary records also narrate the technical skills 
of the fanners. The popular sayings of 'Daka and 10 ) 31 ) 1 ' were 
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introduced among the farmers and they are to indicate the 
knowledge of materiology of the farmers of Bengal 1A . 

The causes of the development of agriculture were not far 
to seek. The alluvial soil, heavy rainfall, the sufficient heat of the 
sun and diligence as well as the inventive power of the farmers 
of Bengal helped Bengal to develop her agriculture. A large 
number of people had been engaged in agriculture. Almost every 
family, living in villages had some lands and had to produce some 
food crops for themselves. 

From the descriptions of Hiuen Tsang we come to know 
that Kajangala (comprising eastern Bihar and a part of Bengal) 
was famous for her agricultural products 2 . Pundravardhana was 
the most popular place where agriculture was in a flourising 
condition. Hiuen Tsang mentions the abundance of different types 
of crops of Pundravardhana 3 . He praises the Jack-fruits of 
Pundravardhana 4 . From him we come to know .that the people 
of Pundravardhana and Tamralipta were rich and their prosperity 
were due to their extensive farming and trade and commerce 
with other lands 5 . 

Like to-day rice was the principal food crop of Bengal. From 
the contemporary works we learn about the extensive cultivation 
of rice in different parts of Bengal. Besides rice, some other food- 
grains and fruits which are familiar in Bengal to-day were also 
grown. 

From “Raghuvamsa" of Kalidasa, Ramacharita of Sandhaya 
Kar Nandi we come to know that different types of rice were 
grown in Bengal. Though irrigation was known to the farmers, 
they were to depend mainly on the rainfall and prayers were 
made to God for sufficient rainfall. The folk-songs and tales were 
to narrate the prayer of the people, 'dali' and 'Aman' rice were 
very favourite to the farmers of Bengal. Kalidasa in his works, 
'Raghuvan£a ' 6 mentions the cultivation of £alidhana in Bengal. 
Sandhaya Kar Nandi in his works mentions the process of husking 
rice 7 . Different poets of ancient and mediaeval Bengal describe 
die attention of the farmers of Bengal for £ali rice (dhana). From 
the works of Kalidasa we come to know that the wives of die 
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farmers of Bengal were to guard the paddy-field of £ali rice by 
squatting under the shade of sugar cane at night. From this work 
we also come to know the process of reaping and threshing of 
rice which appears, to have been similiar to those prevailing aj 
present. 

Besides rice, the farmers of ancient Bengal were to cultivate 
different type of crops like sugar cane, mustards, cotton, jute, 
malabathrum, spikenard, betal-leaf (or betel.vines) etc. From 
epigraphic records it also appears that betel-nut, palm and 
cocoanut were extensively grown up and down the land 8 . 

From the works of different foreign writers like Aelian, 
Lucan and others (and also-from the contemporary literature) 
we come to know about the extensive cultivation of sugar cane. 
Sandhaya Kar Nandi in his works mentions the extensive 
cultivation of sugar cane in the Northern Bengal 9 . He says that 
the sugar cane plants of Varendrabhumi makes the land more 
beautiful. The extensive cultivation of different types of sugar 
cane in Northern Bengale is also mentioned by different writers 
of the Sanskrit literature of ancient India and "most commentators 
of Sanskrit lexicons agree that it (Pundravardhana) was so named 
because it (the sugar cane is called Paundraka in Sanskrit) was 
grown in Paundra Country" 10 . Besides Pundravardhana the 
cultivation of sugarcane in other parts of Bengal is also mentioned 
by the writers of ancient India. In this connection we can remind 
the philological theory about the name of Gauda. The theory states 
that Gauda Degha had derived its name from Gura, prepared 
from sugarcane. We do not know how far the theory is true but 
it suggests that Gauda was famous for the cultivation of sugarcane 
from the very early time and the extensive cultivation of 
sugarcane in the land might encourage the people to name the 
land after the product of sugarcane (Gufa). 

An extensive cultivation of mustard in different parts of 
Bengal for the purpose of preparing edible oil was mentioned in 
different copper plate Inscriptions. The term 'Sarshap-Yanaka' 
has been found in VappitghoshavQta inscriptions of Jayanaga 11 . The 
term probably suggests the road beside the mustard fields. It also 
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indicated the extensive Cultivation of mustards. Hiuen Tsang in 
his works mentions a lot of agricultural products and fruits of 
Bengal 12 . 

From the inscriptions of Bengal from the 5th century a.D. 
to the 7th century A.D. we can learn about the different 
agricultural products of Bengal. The inscriptions of the Pala period 
also help us to have a clear idea about it. From the writings of 
Teriplus' we come to know that Ilachi (Cardamom), Pepper, 
malabathrum, spikenard etc. have been exported to the Roman 
empire where a pound of pepper was sold at 15 gold dinaras 13 . 

The extensive cultivation of cotton can be found in the old 
literatures of Bengal. The Charya songs mention the Karpus tree 14 . 
The existence of Karpus (cotton plant) trees in the gardens adjacent 
to the houses of the common people and the fine clothes of Bengal 
suggest the thorough cultivation of cotton in Bengal. 

The two other crops, which have had extensive cultivation 
in Bengal were Betel nut, Palms and cocoanut trees. Cocoanuts 
were available in the Padma-Ganga-Bhaghirathi-Karatoa regions 
and the coastal lands of Bengal. 

From the writings of Hiuen Tsang, Idra Copper Plate 
Inscription 15 and other sources it appears that Mango, Jack-fruit 
(Panasa), Pomegranate, Plantain, Madhuka, Citron, Figs, Mahua 
etc. were very popular in Bengal. The Govindapur Plate (c.6) refers 
to an 'orchard of pomigranates (Dalimva Kshetra) 16 . The trees of 
these fruits were planted in different parts of Bengal. The 
inscriptions of ancient Bengal also throw much light on die food- 
habits of the people and from them we come to know about the 
availability of date - palms, pomergranate etc. Banana was a very 
popular food in Bengal and it had a thorough cultivation in 
different parts of Bengal. 

Besides, these, a number of vegetables like brinjals, 
pomkins, gourd, chilli etc. were grown in Bengal. People preferred 
fish and vegetables when they used to take their meals. 

A vast part of Bengal had been covered with bamboo trees 
and forests. Bamboo trees and the woods of the forests were a 
great source of earning for the people of Bengal. They were used 
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for the purpose of construction of houses and as fuels. 

Salt had been produced in Bengal. A section of people of 
the coastal regions earned their livelihood by producing salt from 
the sea-water. From the epigraphic records we come to know the 
process of producing salt. 

Bengal was famous for her ghee and butter. A section of 
people especially the milkmen were engaged in producing ghee 
and butter. 

Mineral Wealths : Bengal was rich in her mineral wealth. 
Iron, Copper, diamonds and pearls were found in Bengal, the 
people of Bengal were acquainted with the use of articles made 
of irons. The lower portion of the ploughs and some utensils 
necessary for household purposes were made of Iron. The iron 
mines were situated in the Janglekhand (forest part) of the Radha 
country 18 . 

Copper was also found in Bengal. It was possibly found 
along the bank of the Suvarnarekha river. The name Tamralipta 
probably bears reminiscence of its having been associated with 
copper in the old days 19 . In this connection it can be reminded 
here that India's one of the largest copper and iron belts of to- 
day are found in that part of the country which at one time formed 
a part of the Radha country. 

From the works of ArthaSastra it appears that silver was 
found in ancient Bengal, though it was not of high quality. The 
author of ArthaSastra named it Gaudika 20 and it looked like Agaru- 
flowers (the flowers of the fragrant tree). It was white. 

From ArthaSastra we come to know that gold dust in small 
quantities were collected from some of the river-beds like 
Suvarnarekha in Bengal. The names of the localities like 
Sonargaon, Suvamabithi, Sonarpur etc. indicated the popularity 
of gold to the people of Bengal. 

From the works of Kautilya we also come to know that 
diamonds and pearls were available in Bengal. Kautilya in his 
works mentions the names of Paundraka and Tripur (Tripura) 
where diamonds were available 21 . Abul Fazal, in his works Aitt- 
I-Akbari, mentions that during the reign of Akbar the diamond 
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mine existed at Gadmandaran (Arambag sub-division in the 
Hooghly district of West Bengal) Possibly it was an old mine, 
various Sanskrit works like Ratna-Pariksha. Vrihatsamhita etc. 
refer to the diamond mines of Pundra and Variga. 

We learn from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that pearls 
were available in Bengal. The Periplus also speaks of the Garigeya- 
pearls of Bengal 22 . Besides Periplus, the Mahabharata (Sabha 
Parva) 23 and the other Sanskrit work 'Ratna Pariksha' also mention 
the pearls of the coastal regions of the east. 

Wild Animals of Bengal: A large number of wild beasts were 
found in Bengal. Among them there was a great demand for ele- 
phants. Kautilya mentions the demands of the elephants of Bengal 
and Kamarupa. A large number of elephants were caught every 
year. They were later trained for different purposes. A subject 
named Hash Aurveda (Medical science for elephants) had been 
developed in Bengal. From the literatures of ancient Bengal we 
come to know that the Veterinary surgeons of Bengal had shown 
great proficiency in this subject. Megasthenes and Hiuen Tsang 
also mention the abundance of elephants in Bengal and Kamrupa 
in their works 24 . 

From the different copper plate inscriptions of the 7th 
century A.D. we get informations about the wild animals of 
Bengal. They mention deer, hog, tiger, elephants, snakes and some 
other animals. The P&hadpur Plates bear the figures of animallike 
cow, monkey, horse, camels etc. These animals like cow, horse, 
camels etc were used in different purposes. There is no doubt 
that horses and camels were imported from outside for the 
purposes of war and trade and commerce. 

The old inscriptions do not speak much of birds, though 
duck, hens, pegions, crow, cuckoo, dove etc. were very familiar 
in Bengal and a section of people used to earn their livelihood 
through hunting and selling of the birds. 

Industry and Industrial Products of Bengal: 

From the very ancient times Bengal was famous for her 
industry and industrial products. From the works of Kautilya, 
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Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang we know about the industry and industrial 
products of Bengal. The author of the Periplus also throws much 
light on this subject. 

Textile Industry : Bengal had earned much fame for her 
textile industry. The 'Periplus' praises the fine muslins of Bengal. 
The works says that the Muslins of the finest sorts were exported 
from Bengal. Besides muslin, Bengal was famous for her cotton 
clothes. Kautilya in his works praises the fine clothes of Bengal 
like Dukula. He classifies it into three types viz, Varigaka, 
Paundraka and Sauvarnakundaka 26 . He praises the Vangaka and 
Paundraka which were manufactured in eastern and Northern 
Bengal respectively. Vangaka was white and soft fabric while 
Paundraka was black and as soft as the surface of a gem. Besides 
these Kautilya also mentions three other types of clothes- named 
Kshauma, Patrona and Karpasika. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that Kshauma was probably linen 
of coarse quality and Patrorna was also silk of less inferior 
quality 27 . According to Kautilya naga tree, likucha, vakula and 
vata were the source of the fibres from which these clothes were 
made 28 . 

Karpasika was made of cotton and it had earned much fame 
even outside Bengal. The weavers of Bengal were expert in 
weaving fine cotton clothes. 

Besides cotton clothes, the weavers were to produce clothes 
from the threads of jute. These clothes were called Patta- bastras. 
They were generally worn for performing the sacred rites. 

From the writings of the poets of Bengal it is known that 
the poor women of the Brahmin families used to earn their 
livelihood by spinning threads. 

Sugar and Molasses: It is already noted that Bengal was 
famous for the cultivation of sugarcane. Sugar and molasses were 
produced from sugarcane. Here we can remind the philological 
theory that Gauda Desa had derived its name from Gura 
(molasses). It is also said by some scholars that a kind of sugar- 
cane was called Paundraka and it was so named because it was 
growing in the Paundra country 29 . $u£ruta, a great physician of 
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ancient India, mentions that a large quantity of Sugar can be 
produced from Paundraka cane 30 - These dungs also suggest that 
Bengal from a very ancient time was famous for her sugar and 
molasses. Thus, it was not improbable that a large number of 
people had been engaged in this industry and Bengal earned 
much wealth from outside from these products. 

Other Industries: Bengal was also famous from the ancient 
times for her arts and crafts and got admiration from other parts 
of India. The skills of the artists and labourers of Bengal can be 
found in the numerous finds of pottery of various sizes and 
designs, terracotta plaques with beautiful figures engraved 
thereon, metal works of various kinds and the weapons of war 
like sword. The metal images and the weapons made of bronze 
and octo-alloy were to show the craftsmanship of the artists of 
Bengal. 

The artists and artisans of Bengal also earned much fame 
for their skill in jewellery. The literary works and Epigraphic 
records describe the fashion of the rich section to use gold and 
silver dishes and ornaments made of diamonds, pearls and other 
precious stones. Inscription No. C2 mentions 'flowers made of 
precious stones, necklaces, ear-rings, anklets garlands and golden 
bracelets, worn by the wives of kings, servants and also by the 
temple girls 31 . A number of people were engaged in the industry 
and the industry Had been flourished mainly in the cities of 
Bengal. 

From the literatures and epigraphic records we come to 
know that a number of industries had flourished in Bengal. 
Among these industries, the ship-building industry deserves 
special mention. The land was full of rivers and canals and the 
merchants of Bengal preferred river-routes to carry their 
merchandise, though they did not avoid the land-routes 
altogether. The dependance on boats and ships for trade and 
commerce as well as for communication naturally helped to 
flourish the ship building industry of Bengal. 

Samatata and Gauda were famous for their ship building 
industry. The Haraha Inscription of fcwanvarman describes the 
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people of Gauda as 'SamudraSrayan 32 . Kalidasa in his works 
Raghuvanga 33 , describes the inhabitants of Bengal as 'Nau 
Sadhanadyatan'. The terms like Nau bat, Nau bitan, Nau Dandak, 
etc. connected with boats and harbours, can be found in different 
inscriptions of Bengal. These terms also indicate the development 
of the harbours and the ship building industry of Bengal. It my 
be presumed that the ship building industry had been developed 
mainly in the sea-port towns and cities, situated on the bank of 
rivers. 

The swords manufactured in Bengal had a great fame. 
Bengal exported swords even outside India. The Agni-Purdtia says 
that the swords were characterised by both keenness of edge and 
the power of standing blows 34 . 

A host of other minor industries had been developed in 
Bengal. The potters, dyers, leather-workers, carpenters, confec- 
tionars, garland makers, basket makers, black-smiths, stone- 
cutters of ordinary types were to supply the necessary 
commodities of the daily life. The paintings of Pahadpur, Savar 
and Mahasthan display the life and activities of the skilled 
labourers as well as the common people of Bengal. 

Economic Life of the People : 

1) Village Life: From the works of Kautilya, the inscriptions 
of Bengal of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. and the writings of 
the foreign travellers we can have a fair idea about the life of the 
common people of Bengal. 

From these accounts it appears that the villagers lived a 
simple and honest life. They were self-dependent and did not 
import goods from outside. Agriculture played a very important 
role in their economic life. The largest section of the people were 
to depend on agriculture. Most of the families possessed some 
lands for the purpose of agriculture. 

From different inscriptions of the period it appears that 
the villages generally consisted of certain well defined parts, viz, 
village settlement or habitat (vastu), arable land ( KShetra ) and 
natural meadow-land (go-charana) which provided pasture for 
live-stock 35 . Besides these lands, most of the villages contained 
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pits, canals, tanks, reservoirs, barren tracks and cattle tracks. From 
the records of the Gupta and the Post-Gupta periods we come to 
know about the system of distribution of lands. The government 
had reserved the right to the unappropriated waste to such an 
extent as to deny even the possessors the right of alienation of 
their holdings 36 . The ever increasing demands of lands suggest 
the growing influences of agriculture on the life of the common 
people of Bengal. The existence of Pasture lands indicates that 
some people earned their livelihood by the tending of cattle. 

A section of people was engaged in trade and commerce. 
The villages, generally situated on the bank of the rivers or roads, 
had got some special facilities to develop their trade and 
commerce-with other parts of the land. 

It is already noted that cottage and small scale industries 
had been flourished in Bengal. Bengal earned valuable foreign 
exchange, exporting her precious muslins and clothes of quality. 
Besides cotton textile industry, Bengal was famous for her sugar 
and molasses. She had a wide spread fame for her arts and crafts 
undoubtedly, a large section of people were engaged in these 
industries. It is already noted that some people maintained their 
families by accepting the profession of hunters, fishermen etc. 
The paintings of Pahadpur depict .the pictures on the life of the 
common people. These pictures show the selling of fishes by the 
fisher-women, the hunting of animals by the nishadas etc., 
through these pictures we can get some informations about the 
economic activities of the common people of Bengal. 

Though the landholders section passed their days rather 
comfortably, the poor section, specially the untouchable section, 
had to suffer much from poverty and hunger. From the old 
literatures we learn that the people lived in old and ruined huts, 
the children had no enough food. They became thin. The people 
had to face hunger for want of food "Hadita Bhat nai, Nitya 
Upabasa" 37 , there were no rice in the cooking pot and the 
starvation was regular. Their sufferings knew no bounds when 
natural calamities like famine, flood or earthquakes etc. took 
place. 
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Since the time of the Guptas (from the time of planned 
Aryanisation of Bengal) feudalism had been growing its strength 
gradually. The rulers had become the actual owner of the lands. 
The people were to purchase lands from the government officials. 
They, even, during the time of transfer of lands, were to take the 
permission of the government officials. The government officials 
were the patrons of the Brahmins, who received lands as 
donations from the government officials. They also enjoyed some 
extra privileges. The pattaulis of the Gupta period like Damadorpur 
Pattaulis, Gunaigarh Pattaulis, and the pattaulis of the post-Gupta 
period like Ashrafpur Pattaulis of Devakhadga, Nidhanpur 
Pattaulis of Bhaskarvarmana throw much light on this subject. 
The growing influences of Feudalism and caste distinction by 
the Gupta and Post-Gupta rulers brought a great change in the 
economic life of the people of Bengal. It had a great effect on the 
rural economy of Bengal. It made the upper castes like Brahmanas 
and Kayasthas the privileged class while it deprived other castes 
of their former economic privileges to a great extent. 

2) Urban Life : The importance of the urban life in the socio- 
economic field in ancient Bengal, cannot be neglected. Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar rightly thinks that inspite of un-doubted bias of 
emphasis on rural life, town also formed an important feature in 
the economic life of ancient Bengal 38 . The ancient towns and cities 
of Bengal were the centres of trade and commerce and brought 
much prosperity for the people of Bengal. Though some of the 
towns were established for political or administrative purposes, 
they soon grew up as important centres of trade and commerce. 
Most of the towns of ancient Bengal - like Tamralipta, Kotivarsha, 
Pundravardhana, Gangabandar, Karnasuvama, Navyakasika had 
a trade link with the other cities of Northern India. Tamralipta 
was the largest sea-port town of eastern India and had a contact 
with the Far East and Roman Empire from the very ancient time. 
We can't deny that even the economic prosperity of the villages 
were to depend to a great extent, on the development of trade 
and commerce of cities. 

The flourising trade and commerce of these cities helped 
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to grow a rich merchant class. They controlled the economic life 
of the cities. They might have exercised some influences in the 
administration of the cities. 

From the contemporary literatures we come to know that 
the rich merchant class lived an extravagant life. From the works 
of Vatsyana we learn that well-to-do section of the cities had some 
vices and cared little for the strict code of morality. But inspite of 
their corruptions they were the patrons of art and literature. Most 
of the cities became the centres of learning. Fa-Hien had collected 
valuable Buddhist texts from Tamralipta. Hiuen Tsang describes 
the Viharas of the principal cities which cultivated different 
branches of knowledge and science. 

From the literary and epigraphic sources it is clear to us 
that while the rural population was mainly dependent on agri- 
culture, the urban people, though did not completely made 
themselves divorce from agriculture, were engaged in a number 
of professions. Besides trade and commerce, a section of people 
were engaged in small scale industries and cottage industries. A 
number of small scale industries sprang up in these cities. A 
section of people served in the administration while some people 
were to join the judicial and the military service. 

But after the fall of the Roman Empire an economic slump 
had appeared in the business world. India could not avoid the 
situation completely: The trade and commerce of eastern India 
(as well as Bengal) had been affected much by it. Bengal had to 
observe the fall of her trade and commerce from the 7th century 
A.D. It brought ruin to the prosperity of the old cities and affected 
the economic activities of the life of the people of Bengal to a 
great extent. The lack of strong government after Saganka proved 
to be disastrous. It disturbed die economic balance of the country 
and helped to strengthen the root of Feudalism. The rich section 
preferred to invest money on land instead of business. The Pala 
rulers could not revive the former prosperity of trade 
and commerce. With the fall of trade and commerce the old 
cities and towns of Bengal were to observe their gradual 
deterioration. 
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Trade and Commerce of Ancient Bengal : 

In the previous chapters we have already described the features 
of the trade and commerce of ancient Bengal. In this chapter some 
lights will be thrown about the characteristics and trends of the 
trade and commerce of ancient Bengal. 

For this topic we can depend on the works of Kautilya, 
Nagasena Ptolemy, Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing, Sheng-Chi and 
others. The Periplus and the inscriptions of ancient Bengal are 
very helpul to the students of history. 

From the very ancient times Bengal was famous for her 
products, and it encouraged the traders of the other parts of India 
to visit the land. Though the Aryan society of Northern India, at 
first, did not prefer to set up a cultural link with Bengal and 
imposed some restrictions on the people of their community to 
visit the land, the Aryan society could not achieve much success. 
The traders inspite of the restrictions, visited the land for the 
purpose of trade and commerce. 

The flourising trade and commerce of ancient Bengal 
brought much prosperity to the land. The royal treasury also got 
the benefits of trade and commerce. There are references to 
officials for collecting tolls (Saulkika) and supervisors of marts 
and markets ' (hattapati) 40 . We have the names of a number of 
towns which had flourished for trade and commerce. Among 
these towns we must have to mention the names of Tamralipta, 
Kotivarsha, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvarna, Gangabandar, 
Navyavaka&ka, Panchanagari, Pattikera and others. Besides these 
towns a large number of villages became the centre of trade and 
business. To supervise the village markets, the supervisors of 
markets were appointed by the kings and local rulers. 

From the works of Hiuen Tsang we learn that there were 
land routes, connecting different parts of Bengal 41 . He went to 
Kamarupa from Pundravardhana, The distance between these 
two places were about 900 Li. He noticed a number of traders, 
walking with their merchandise through the high ways, when he 
had been coming to Kamnasuvarna from Tamralipta. The use of 
bullock-carts for sending merchandise was not very uncommon. 
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But the rivers and canals of Bengal were preferred by the 
merchants to send their commodities (through boats and ships). 
They could send their goods in large quantity through the boats 
and ships.) The commodities were to be despatched to the ports 
and harbours for shipment when they were sent by boats for the 
purpose of exports. The merchants some times hired men to 
protect their merchandise from the hands of bandits. 

Strabo, the great Greek Geographer, wrote his famous 
works, 'Geography' between A.D. 17 and 23. He mentions the 
ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges to Palibothra 42 . His 
information is probably derived from the works of Megasthenes. 
From 'Periplus' we come to know that Bengal maintained an 
active over-sea trade with South India and Deccan in the first 
century A.D. He gives a description of his journey. A part of his 
journey can be quoted here. "After these, the course turns towards 
the east again and sailing with the ocean to the right and the 
shore remaining beyond the left, the Ganges carite in to view, 
and near it the very last land towards the east, chryse, there is 
river near it called the Ganges" 43 . The description of the Periplus 
clearly reveals the visit of the traders from foreign lands for the 
purpose of trade and commerce. The preference of water routes 
by the traders of Bengal undoubtedly helped to develop the ship- 
building industry of Bengal, A number of terms coneected with 
boats and harbours had been introduced in the native language 
of Bengal. Among these terms we can mention the terms like 
'Nau-bat', Nauyogkhata 44 , Nabat-K^heni', 'Nau-dandak', 'Nau- 
bitan' etc. 'Nabat-ksheni' possibly indicated the ship-building 
harbours 45 , while Nau-dandak 1 meant the jetty where boats and 
ships could be anchored 46 . The use of water routes by the traders 
also helped the sailors to have a skill in the art of navigation. The 
tales of Mahanavik (great sailor) Budhagupta of 'Raktamrittika 
also remind us of the proficiency of the sailors of Bengal 47 . 

From the writings of Ptolemy, Plinny and others we learn 
that the Indian traders as well as the traders of Bengal and 
manufacturers had to export different type of articles to the 
Roman Empire. They used to send Muslin and fine cotton clothes. 
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Besides clothes they exported cardamoms, doves, pepper, betel- 
nut, malabathrum, spikenard and other agricultural products. 
From Pliny we come to know that Peeper had a great demand in 
the Roman Empire where a pound of Pepper was sold at 15 gold 
dlnaras 48 . From his works we leam that Indian traders had to 
earn a lakh of rupees every year in exchange of their cotton clothes. 
Bengal imported silk and silk yam from China and some other 
commodities from South East of Asia. She had to export rice in 
different coastal regions of India and foreign lands 48 *. A section 
of traders had to export horses of central Asia to South East of 
Asia through the ports of Bengal 488 . 

The foreign trade of Bengal helped her to earn valuable 
gold and silver coins. Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that the Indian traders 
accepted foreign gold coins in exchange of their commodities 49 . 
These gold coins were called dinarius (or Dinara) and the silver 
coins were called drachm (or Drahma). This favourable balance of 
trade helped them to have enough gold coins in their hand. They 
used these gold coins even as the medium of exchange in their 
internal trade. From the Pattaulis of the 5th century to 8th century 
A.D. we come to know that the value of the land was fixed in 
gold dinars 50 But in later time it was fixed in silver coins. The 
gradual deterioration of trade and commerce from die 7th century 
A.D. forced the people to sell their lands for silver coins in lieu of 
gold. 

Though in most cases the traders insisted on the individual 
or family enterprises, The guild system was not unknown to 
Bengal. From some Inscriptions of Northern Bengal ranging 
between A.D. 443-44 and 533-54 we come to know about the 
existence of guilds 51 . The heads of the guilds enjoyed a high status 
in the society. They are found to be associated with the 
government officials in the management of crown lands 52 . 

Like other parts of India the traders of Bengal had to face 
the attack of the bandits and robbers. We have already noted in 
previous chapters that the trader employed men to protect their 
commodities from the hands of thieves and robbers. Piracy was 
not unknown to them. According to a story referred to by 
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Daiakumaracharita, the prince of Tamralipta committed piracy 
near the port of Tamralipta and once with a fleet of large and 
small boats attacked a Greek vessel. This type of piracy possibly 
were not unknown in other ports of Bengal 53 . 

From the contemporary sources it is evident that up to the 
7th or beginning of the 8th century A.D. Bengal derived much 
wealth from her trade and commerce. With the flourishing trade 
and commerce the merchants of Bengal acquired huge wealth 
and it placed them in a high position in the society. From the 
contemporary inscriptions we come to know that among the first 
five government officials of the rulers, viz, Vishyapati, Prathama 
Kay as t ha, Nagara Sresthi, Prathama Sarthavaha and Prathama Kulika, 
the third, fourth and fifth looked after the interest of the traders. 
The Nagara SresthI and Prathama Sarthavaha represented the 
interest of the guilds while the Prathama Kulika represented the 
interest of the artisan class. The Prathama Kulika was the head of 
their guilds. The traders and merchant of Bengal had exercised 
much influence even in the field of administration 54 . 

We have already noted that a change had been noticed from 
the last half of the 7th century A.D. or from the beginning of the 
8th century A.D. The fall of the Roman Empire had a great effect 
in the business world. It also affected the trade and commerce of 
India. The merchants of India had lost their market in Europe. 
They could not find markets else-where to sell their products. 
The loss of the businessmen of Bengal was irreparable. They faced 
the Matsyannaya (a great confusion) after the death of &a£artka. 
The political unrest, the absence of law and order ruined the 
economic prosperity of Bengal and the prospect of trade and 
commerce. The people engaged in trade and commerce were 
forced to depend on lands more and more. It strengthened the 
hands of feudalism which was in progress. The fall of trade and 
commerce also affected the progress of the land in the field of 
culture. It made the people of Bengal introspective. The attempts 
of the Pila rulers to revive the prosperity of trade and commerce 
could not achieve much success. Important Ports and towns of 
Bengal had to face decline Erom thence. 
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Most of the towns which grew up in ancient times were 
connected with trade-routes by land and water and a few ports 
like Tamralipta, which had a good harbour, encouraged the 
Indian as well as foreign merchants to set up a direct business 
lire with the people of Bengal. We have also the names of a 
number of towns that were originally established for the purpose 
of administration (such as Karnasuvama, Pundravardhana etc), 
and gradually developed as important centres of trade and 
commerce for the facilities of communication. 

Among the important ports and towns of Bengal of that 
period we must have to mention the names of Tamralipta, 
Gangabandar, Saptagrama Paloura, Pundravardhana, 
Karnasuvarna, Dandabhukti, Kotivarsha, Navyavakashika, 
Panchanagari, Pattikera, Suvarnagrama Pushakarana etc. 

In this chapter some descriptions of the important ports 
and towns of Bengal are given. 

Tamralipta: Dr. P. C. Dasgupta, a famous archaeologist, 
rightly observes 'with its history glowing in India and foreign 
accounts dating from a remote antiquity Tamralipta in Bengal 
will ever remain as a city to remember' 55 . 

The remarks of Dr. Dasgupta about the Port of Tamralipta 
is very correct. It had become a famous port of eastern India from 
the very early times. Varahamihira describes the place as 
Tamraliptaka while the Ceylonese works Mahavamsa as 
Tamolitti, Ptolemy refers to it as Tamalites and Pliny as Taluctae. 
Besides these there are a number of synonyms for Tamralipta, 
viz, Tamolitti, Tamalipti, Tamalika,Tamalipta, Tamraliptika, 
Velakula, Vishnugriha, Tamalini etc. 56 . 

In the Kathasaritsagara 57 , Tamralipta was placed near the 
eastern sea and in the Da§hakumara Charita it is described as a 
centre of trade and commerce and of maritime activities, close to 
the sea, not far from the Ganges; the works also refers to the 
coming of a yavana vessel to the harbour of Tamralipta 58 . This 
place is now identified with present Tamluk town on the right 
bank of the Rupnarayan in the East Midnapore district. 

According to the Mahabharata, a warrior prince named 
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Tamra-dhvaja offered battle to the Pandavas by seizing their horse 
of A3vamedha 59 .The city was named after Tamradhvaja, During 
the time of the Mauryas Tamralipta was a part of the Magadhan 
empire. 'The MahdvamSa' describes the visit of Tamralipta by 
Ashoka on the occasion of the voyage of Mahendra and 
Sanghamitra with the holy branch of the Bodhi tree at the time of 
the rule of the pious ruler Devanampiya Tissa 60 . The 'Dasha 
Kumara Charita’ of Dandin refers to the coming of a yavana vessel 
to the port of Tamralipta. Pliny and Ptolemy refer to this port as 
Taluctae and Tamalities 61 . In the 5th century A.D. Fa-Hien set 
sail for China from this port. The port existed when Hiuen Tsang 
visited India. He noticed a stupa built by Ashoka 62 . But the act of 
brigandage by robbers made the way to Tamralipta unsafe for 
traders and pedestrians. When I-Tsing set out from Nalanda for 
Tamralipta, he was attacked by robbers on his way 63 . From this 
port I-Tsing set sail for Sribhoga. From I-Tsing we come to know 
that Tamralipta afforded opportunities for fortune hunters. From 
the Dudhpani Inscriptions of Hazaribag (in Bihar) we also come to 
know the story of three brothers, viz, Udayamana, Sridhan- 
tamana and Ajitamana, who went to Tamralipta from Ayodhaya 
and earned a huge amount of wealth by trade and commerce 64 . 
From this inscription it appears that this port had a wide fame in 
Northern India and this city was connected with important cities 
of Northern India by well-planned land and water routes. 

The city of Tamralipta became the centre of Buddhist 
education. Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsar\, I-Tsing mention the fame of 
Buddhist monasteries of Tamralipta, Fa-Hien stayed there for two 
years for the the purpose of translating the Buddhist scriptures 65 . 

The fate of the famous port was sealed from the 7th century 
A.D. The process of land formation near the harbour brought the 
death - knell of the port. By the end of 9th century A.D. the channel 
on which Tamluk was situated was silted up. Tamluk, however 
continued to be a centre of trade and commerce until die end of 
the 16th century. 

From the accounts of the Chinese travellers we learn that 
the port of Tamralipta had a commercial link with the ports of 
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Sribhoga (South East of Asia), Ceylon (modem Srilanka), and 
some other ports of South East of Asia 65 *. The port maintained a 
link with the other ports of western India and some ports of 
Europe. Ptolemy, Pliny and some other writers of Europe and 
The Periplus' mention the port. It maintained a direct contact 
with Gaya, Pataliputra and some other important towns of the 
Magadhan. empire (Bihar and Uttar Pradesh) through water 
routes by the- river Ganga and her tributaries. Through Gaya it 
maintained a road link with all the important cities of Northern 
India as far as Taxila by way of which the ancient trade routes 
were connected with central and western India 66 . 

Fran 'The Periplus of the Erythrean sea' we come to know 
that through this port the Greek merchants brought malabathrum 
and Gangetic spikenard and pearls and muslins of the finest 
sorts 67 which are called 'Gangetic'. In the previous chapter we 
have given a list of articles which were to be exported from this 
port. No other port of Eastern India earned so much fame as was 
(earned by) Tamralipta. 

Gangabandar : Another important port of ancient Bengal 
was Gangabandar. The name of the port is mentioned both by 
the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy. According to the Periplus 
it was situated on the bank of the Ganges. But some scholars 
identify the port with Tamluk as Ptolemy- mentions both Ganga . 
and Tamalities while some other think that it was Suvarnagrama 
or Suvarnapura (modem Sonar-gaon). But Ptolemy in his works 
refers to this place as Sonnargoura separately. Dr. B.C. Sen in his 
works says that it might be that the site of Hooghly (with 
Saptagrama or Satgaon extending upto Trivani) was the exact 
place for the port. According to Dr. Sen, Hooghly is situated on 
the bank of the Ganges. The name GangSbandara might have 
been derived from the river Ganga. Tfre port was possibly situated 
on the bank of Ganga (or Bhaghirathi). From the ancient time, 
Hooghly, with its neighbouring places was a trading centre and 
was accessible to the larger ships. It was once the capital of Radha. 
The sea was much closer to this place in ancient times. So the 
present Hooghly might be the exact place for the port But recently 
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scholars like Bratindra Nath Mukherjee think thatGanga- bandar 
was situated near Chandra Ketugad of North 24 Parganas 67A . 

The port began to get importance from the Second Century 
A..D. Merchants from different parts of India and abroad used to 
gather there for business purposes. A vast number of articles were 
imported through this port. Raw-silk, silk-yam and silk clothes 
were to be carried down from the city of China. They were to be 
sent to the different places of Tamil country. Various articles of 
trade including pearls and muslins of finest quality were to be 
exported from this place. 

Different articles including spices and agricultural products 
were exported to Europe from Gangavandara. 

From 'The Periplus' we get some valuable informations 
about the port, "The course turns towards the east again and 
sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore remaining beyond 
to the left, the Ganges comes into view, and near it the very last 
land towards the east chryse. There is a river near it called the 
Ganges ... on it's bank is a market town which has the same name 
as the river Ganges" 68 . 

The name of the port of Gangavandara was not mentioned 
in later times. Possibly it had lost its importance in the Pala period. 

Paloura : Paloura was an important port of ancient Bengal. 
According to Yule it was at Jaleswar, near Contai, in the 
Midnapore District. St. Martin identifies it with Pollerah, 
seventeen miles away from Tamluk. Dr. B.C. Sen dunks that the 
port was situated at Dantan. It acted as a substitute port of 
Tamluk. Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that the oversea trade from 
Tamralipta followed different courses. There was a coastal voyage 
to Paloura from Tamralipta. It was near modem Chicacole 69 and 
then right across the Bay of Bengal to the opposite coast. 

NavyavaKajhika : Onf Of the oldest ports of Eastern 

Bengal was NavyavaKa£hika. From the Kotalipadd 
inscription of the 6th century A.D. we come to know that the port 
was situated in the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal (modem 
Bangladesh) 70 . It was on the bank of a tributary of Padma. It 
maintained a commercial relation not only with die other parts 
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of Bengal, but also with other ports of Eastern India and Arakan. 
'It was a rendezvous of merchants and businessmen' 71 . 

Pundravardhana ; Pundravardhana was the oldest city in 
Northern Bengal. The ancient Sanskrit literatures like 
'Dixn/abaddna, Rdjdtarahgint, Brihatkathamanjari, throw light on 
the city. It was on the bank of Karotoya. Ramacharita 72 of 
Sandhya-Kara Nandi gives the location of the city. It was seven 
miles away from the Bagura town of modern Bangladesh. 
The present Mahasthan was known as Pundravardhana 
Nagara. According to the Buddhist literature Lord Buddha stayed 
sometime at Pundranagara to preach his doctrine. 

The city from the very ancient times became the centre of 
frade and commerce. According to Kathdsaritsdgara 
Pundravardhana was a great market place and its streets were 
lined up with shops 72A . It had a direct link with the other cities 
of Northern India through Rajpaths (or public highways). The 
Rajataranginl mentions the wealth of the citizens of 
Pundravardhana 73 . The modem excavations throw much light 
on the vastness of the city. Even in the Pala period/a large number 
of rich merchants lived in the city. Ramacharita mentions the town 
and the rich merchants who lived in the city. 

Karnasuvarna: Karnasuvarna, the capital of &a$anka, was 
the most populated city in eastern India, in the first half of the 
7th century A.D. From Hiuen Tsang we come to know that it was 
situated on the Bhaghirathi and it was a large town. It was not 
only the capital of Gauda, it was also a centre of trade and 
commerce. The ruins of Karnasuvarna have been discovered at 
Rajbaridanga (near the modem Railway Station Chiruti) in 
the Murshidabad district 74 . It was six miles away from 
Baharampur, the present head quarters o{ the Murshidabad 
district. 

The prosperity of the town must have encouraged the 
merchants of eastern India to set up. a trade link with die town 
through land and water routes. Some of die traders and merchants 
of Karnasuvarna had earned much fame for their trade and 
commerce. Among them we can mention the Mahanavika (great 
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sailor) Buddhagupta of Karnasuvarna. From a Sanskrit inscription 
of a Buddhist temple of Malaya we come to know about him. 
'The inscription describes him as an inhabitant of Raktamrittika, 
'Mahanavika Buddhagupta says Raktamrittika Bus (or Basya) 75 . 
Though Professor Kern identifies Raktamrittika with the coastal 
region of Siyam, Professor N.R. Roy does not agree with him. He 
points out that the inscription is written ib Sanskrit and the term 
Mahanavika is purely Indian in origin. The name 'Buddhagupta' 
has a special relation with the people of India 75 . So Dr. N.R. Roy 
expresses his doubt against the views of Prof. Kern. He reminds 
the descriptions of Hiuen Tsang about Karnasuvarna. Hiuen 
Tsang says that near the capital there was a famour Buddhist 
Vihara named Lo-to-mo-chi. The Chinese term Lo-to-mo-cHi 
indicates Raktamrittika and therefore Dr. Roy thinks that possibly 
Buddhagupta was an inhabitant of Raktamrittika of 
Karnasuvarna 77 . (He also reminds that there is another Rahgamati 
in the Chittagang district of Bangladesh). From Hiuen Tsang we 
come to know that there was a direct link between Karnasuvarna 
and Tamralipta through High ways. Karnasuvarna was about 
700 Li from Tamralipta 78 . 

Karnasuvarna played a very important part in the economic 
life of Bengal in the 7th century A.D. 

Kotivarsha: Another important trading centre of Bengal 
was Kotivarsha. It was situated on the bank of Punarbhava in the 

i 

Dinajpur district. The Jain text Prajhapana mentions Kotivarsha 
(or Bangarh) as a city in Radha. The Vdyu Purana describes the 
city as Kotivarshanagaram. From Jaina Kalpasutra we come to 
know that a disciple of Bhadrabahu (the great preceptor of 
Chandragupta Maurya) had divided the Jainas of Bengal into four v 
branches viz, Tamalittya (Tramralipta ), Kodivarsiya (Kotivarsha), 
Pundravardhana and Khha-badiya (of Karvata) 79 . The fame or 
Kotivarsha spread out far and wide. The town had the same status 
as Mathura, Ujjain, Kanauj, Kaugambi and Prayaga. The 
prosperity of Kotivarsha was mainly due to her trade and 
commerce. Kotivarsha was a centre of merchants and 
businessmen like Navyavakaghika. The city maintained her fame 
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for a long time. The Muslim historians also mention the name of 
Kotivarsha in their works. 

Besides these great cities and towns, we have the name of 
some other towns which also played an important role in the 
trade and commerce of Bengal. 

The Ceylonese chronicles refer to Vanganagara and 
Singhapur. Vangapura is not yet identified. Some scholars suggest 
that Singhapur may be identified with Singur in the Serampore 
Sub-Division of the Hooghly district. The Gundigarh grant of 
Vainya Gupta of the Gupta dynasty mentions the royal residence 
of Kripura and the naval port of Churamani and NagaraSri 80 We 
have also the names of some important towns of ancient Bengal 
like Suvarnagram, Jayaskandhabara 81 , BhuriSresthika and others 
which were important trading centres of Bengal. Bhuri£resthika 
(situated on the Damodar in the Howrah district) was the 
residence of the Sresthins (merchants) of Bengal. Besides these 
there were a number of villages and towns situated on the banks 
of the rivers or on the roads which played an important part in 
the economic development of Bengal. Some of the towns and 
villages had a great reputation for their products. The traders 
used to collect their goods from different markets and exported 
them to the different countries of the world. 

The trade routes of Bengal : 

From the very ancient time the rivers and canals of Bengal were 
the chief routes of internal and external trade of Bengal. Besides 
the water routes there were land routes, which connected the 
different parts of the land. Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, and I-Tsing 
give some descriptions of these land and water routes in their 
works Besides them we have the works like The Periplus', The 
Jataka Stories', 'The Milinda Panha, The DaSha Kumara Charita, The 
Katha-Sarit Sagara, Ptolemy's ' Geography ' and others which throw 
much light on the subject. 

Water Routes: From the works of the writers we come to 
know that die facilities of transport afforded by the river system 
encouraged the traders and merchants of Bengal to send their 
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articles through water routes. Most of the towns and trading 
centres of ancient Bengal were situated either on the bank of the 
Ganga or on her tributaries. The ports like Saptagrama, 
Gangavandara, Karnasuvarna etc. were on the bank of the Ganga. 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar thinks that 'in early times the port of 
Tamralipta was not unlikely situated on the Saraswati, another 
branch of the Ganges' 82 . NavyavakaShika was on the bank of a 
tributary of Padma. Pundravardhana was on the bank of Karotoya 
and Kotivarsha was on the bank of Punaruaba. 

The Ganga and her tributaries played a very important role 
in the trade and commerce of Bengal. We have already told that 
most of the towns and important cities of Bengal were either on 
the bank of the Ganges or on her tributaries. The river was the 
main trade route of Northern and eastern India. The overseas 
trade of a large part of North India also passed through the great 
river. We have already noted that the port of Tamralipta was 
connected with most of the important cities of Northern India 
through water routes. It had a direct connection with Champa, 
Pataliputra and Gaya. To set up their authority over the Ganga 
river and to control the maritime activities, Bimbisara and his 
son Ajatsatru of the Haryanka dynasty of Magadha conquered 
Anga and the northern bank of the Ganga respectively in the 6th 
century B.C. Ashoka, the greatest emperor of the Maurya dynasty 
brought a Bodhi plant to Tamralipta from Buddha Gaya through 
this route. Strabo in his works 'Geography' mentions "the ascent 
of vessels from the sea by Ganges to Palibothra 83 Ships plied 
up between the ports of Bengal and the islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, Malaya and China through this water 
route. 

From the contemporary evidences we can think that the 
ships that set sail from Tamralipta followed different courses. 
The first was a Voyage along the eastern coast of die Bay of Bengal 
right upto Malaya peninsula and from there through the straits 
of Malaya to the South east of Asia as far as China 84 . The second 
was a coastal 85 Voyage to Paloura and from there right accross 
the Bay of Bengal. The third was a voyage from Tamralipta to 
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Ceylon and then turning north along the western coast of India 
or accross the Arabian sea from some point of South India to the 
ports of Arabia and Eastern Africa 85 . 

Land Routes: 

For the important overland trade routes from Bengal to 
the Northern and North eastern regions of India we must have 
to mention here the two most important routes. 

One of these routes connected Bengal with China through 
Kamarupa. This route is mentioned by Chang-Kien, the 
ambassador of China to the Yue-Chi country in 126 B.C. He wa,s 
astonished to find the Chinese products, viz, silk and bamboo 
were carrying for Bactria. On enquiry he came to learn that the 
caravans carried these products of Southern China came to 
Afghanistan through India. This route possibly existed upto the 
9th century A.D. Through these route-besides the products of 
China, the products of Assam like textile, sandals and agaru also 
were carried to Bengal and other parts of Northern India 87 . 

Another important overland route must have followed the 
Ganges, following more or less the same track as the present G.T. 
Road, the extent of which right accross the whole of Northern 
India upto Pataliputra is referred to by Megasthenes. 

From Kathasaritsagara we come to know of another 
overland trade route passing from Pundravardhana to 
Pataliputra 88 . 

The Chinese traveller I-Tsing mentions another- trade route 
from Tamralipta to Gaya-when he left the port in 673 A.D. 
hundres of merchants accompanied him 89 . 

Besides these there was an important overland route which 
passed the Himalayas accross Nepal, Sikim and Chumba Valley 
to Tibet and China. It was most important highway for the traders 
and the Buddhist pilgrims of these countries to India. 
Malabathrum and other commodities might have been carried 
through this route and it must have some connection with Bengal. 
In the later period a large number of horses were imported to 
Bengal through this route 89 ^ 

The development of trade and commerce of Bengal must 
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have encouraged the traders of the different parts of India to set 
up a trade — relation with Bengal. To reach the principal trading 
centres of Bengal they were to follow certain water and land 
routes. Thus the highways were constructed for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. But the highways not only served the 
purpose of the traders, it also helped to set up a cultural link 
between Bengal and the rest of India. 

We have already noted in the previous chapter that a 
change in the field of trade and commerce of Bengal as well as 
India had been noticed since the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. The fall of the Roman empire affected the foreign trade of 
India (as well as Bengal). The Hindu rulers of India since the 8th 
century A.D. were weak and could not afford the effective help 
to the traders against the powerful enemy. The growing influences 
of the Arab traders ruined the prospect of trade and commerce 
of India on the whole. They captured Sind and established their 
supremacy over the Arabian Sea. The merchants of western India 
suffered directly but its consequences in Eastern India cannot be 
ignored. The traders and merchants of Bengal could not achieve 
much success against the growing maritime activities of the Arab 
traders. They accepting the injunction of the Smritikaras of the 
Hindu society, were forced to reduce their activity only in internal 
trade. 

Coins of Bengal : 

The economic prosperity of a nation can be imagined through 
the standard of her coins. Generally, the purity of gold and silver 
coins suggest the prosperity of the nation. Bengal is not an 
exception. To have a clear idea about the economic condition of 
Bengal we should have to go through the coins of ancient Bengal. 

Coins had been introduced in Bengal much before the first 
century A.D. In the Rock Edict ofMahdsthdn we find a coin named 
Gan^ak 90 . But the edict- does not throw much light on die coin 
and therefore, it is difficult to say if it was made of gold or silver. 
Some scholars suggest that this edict also mentions a different 
type of coin named Kakanika. But we do not have any idea about 
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the form, weight etc. of the coin-and its relation with Gandak. 
From the Periplus we come to know that a gold coin named Caltis 
had been introduced in the Gangavandara in the First Century 
A.D. 91 . Some scholars think that the coin caltis derived its name 
from the Sanskrit word Kalit. Kanak Lai Barua, a scholar of Assam 
thinks that the coin, Kaltis (caltis?) was originally used by a section 
of merchants of Assam who were called Kalit 92 . A type of 
punchmarked coins made of silver, copper and lead has been 
found in different parts of 24-parganas, Medinipore, (in West 
Bengal), Dacca, Mymenshingha, Rajshahi and other parts of 
Bangladesh. These coins indicate the economic relation of Bengal 
with other parts of India. Because this type of coins have also 
been found in other parts of India in large quantities. Kushana 
coins made of gold have also been found in Bengal. Bengal 
probably was not under the Kushana rule in any time. The 
Kushana coins, therefore, suggest the trade and cultural relation 
of Bengal with the Kushana empire. A large number of Gupta 
coins have been discovered in Bengal. 

The Gupta coins are generally made of gold and silver 
though the Gupta rulers initially copied the coins of the Kushana 
period, they soon shook off all foreign features and became 
completely Indianised" 93 . The king on the obverse of Gupta coins 
used to wear Indian dress and ornaments instead of the Kushana 
type of dress and fashions. The commonest type of Gupta gold 
issues in early times were the 'Archer King' and 'Seated Goddess'. 
But in the later times Indian Lakshml seated on a lotus and 
holding a lotus and noose in her two hands are to be seen on 
their coins 94 . 

The gold and silver coins of Skandagupta used to bear a 
certain weight. Generally a gold coin of Skandagupta was 
equivalent to 142 mashas while a silver coin was 36 masha. The 
weight of the gold coins of the earlier Gupta rulers were much less. 

From different inscriptions we come to know that the gold 
coins of the Gupta period were called Dinara (Dinarius Aureus), 
while the silver coins were called Rupaka. From Baigram Pattaulis 95 
we learn that a dirnra was equivalent to 16 Rupakas. In the reign 
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of Kumara-Gupta-I a gold dinara Had the weight of 117.8 to 127.3 
mashas while a silver coin, weighed 22.8 to 36.2 mashas. 
Considering this Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that the ratio of silver coins 
were heavier than those of gold 96 . He also thinks that the scarcity 
of silver made it more precious or the intrinsic value of gold dinara 
was much lower at that time. The debasement of gold coins raised 
the value of silver coins. 

After the end of the Gupta rule the silver coins almost 
disappeared from the market, though gold coins were available 
in the market. But these gold coins were debased and they had 
gradually lost the purity "of metal. Even these debased coins 
disappeared later on. The detoriaration of the standard coins and 
gradual disappearance of silver and gold coins from the market 
indicate the decline of foreign trade of Bengal. 

There were rulers in Bengal like Samachardeva, £asanka, 
Jayanaga, VIrsena, in the post Gupta period. They ruled different 
parts of the land. All these rulers struck gold coins modelled on 
the commenest type of Gupta gold issues, viz, 'Archer king', 
'Seated Goddess'. This type was initially copied by the Guptas 
from the Kushanas. Although the devices on the coins of 6a£arika 
are different, they are connected with the Gupta issues by their 
fabric and weight standar 97 . But the deterioration of the standard 
of gold coins can easily be noticed from the 7th century A.D. A 
number of coins have been discovered in a large quantity from 
different parts of Eastern Bengal, notably from Sabhar in the Dacca 
district and Kotalipada of the Faridpur district of Bangladesh. 
Only two of the names of the issuers can be read somehow, one 
as Sri Sudhanyaditya and the other as Prithuvlra or Prithuviraja. 
Though the devices on the coins of all these rulers are apparently 
the same, the issues of Prithuviraja are different by their larger 
and thinner fabric and cruder execution from those of theSudhan- 
yadityta group of rulers. The homogeneous Sudhanyadity series 
of coins are to bear the sign of degeneration. Considering this N. 
K.Bhattasali in his works 'Iconeoraphy of Buddhist and Brdhmanical 
sculptures in the Dacca Museum says, 'In the coins found at Sabhar 
itself we distinguish three or more stages of debasement" 98 . The 
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different standards show the personal emblems of the rulers, 
whose names, if any, cannot be identified properly for the 
barbarous writings on the reverse. The metrology of the gold 
issues of the post Gupta period throws interesting light on the 
gradual deterioration of the standard of gold coins. While Sama- 
Charadeva, Jayanaga and £a£anka followed the Gupta standard 
of 80 ratio (144 grains), VIrasena struck coins on an usually heavy 
standard. The weight was on an average of 100 rati (180 grains) 
according to Satamana weight system. But the average weight of 
the later Sudhanyaditya type of imitation Gupta coins of Eastern 
India ranges between 81.7 and 99.2 grains and may represent the 
50 ratti (90 grain) half-^atamana measures" 

Dr. B. Lahiri thinks that the half Satamana standard was 
not unfamiliar in the Gupta period although very seldom used. 
For one of the coins of Kacha weighing 87.4 grain was evidently 
struck on the 90 rati half-Satamana weight system 100 . 

We have already pointed out that the gradual 
disappearance of silver and gold coins from the markets and the 
deterioration of standard of coins were due to the fall of foreign 
trade. Bengal, which had once exported her products to the 
Roman empire and earned much foreign exchange had to face 
adverse circumstances since the 7th century A.D. Her foreign 
trade had been affected much after the fall of the Roman empire. 
The gradual supremacy of the Arab merchants on the Arabian 
sea and the Indian ocean ruined the prospect of the foreign trade 
of Bengal. The Matsyanaya (the anarchy and confusion) period 
gave a dead blow to her maritime activity. The political 
restlessness and frequent invasion of neighbours in the 
Matsyanaya period discouraged the people to take initiative in 
trade and commerce. Though after the end o£Matsyanaya period 
the peace and prosperity restored in Bengal, the people felt little 
enthusiasm to take the former initiative. The growing influences 
of feudalism encouraged the people of Bengal to invest money 
on land. The Pala rulers introduced silver and copper coins but 
they could not check the gradual disappearance of gold coins 
from the markets of Bengal. 
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PART II 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND 

F rom the very ancient time agriculture played a very important 
part in the rural economy of Bengal. Majority of the people in 
villages were to earn their livelihood through the cultivation of 
land. Naturally they had a great demand for land. Though we do 
not have a clear idea about the distribution of land in the pre- 
Aryan period of Bengal, it can be said that sufficient lands were 
available and people faced little difficulty to have their needed 
land for the purpose of settlement and agriculture. 

From the time of the Mauryas the people of Bengal came 
in contact more and more with the Aryan civilisation. The laws 
and customs of the Aryan people of Northern India made an 
access in Bengal step by step and after the Gupta conquest they 
were to make a solid base here. The Government officials followed 
the instructions of the politicians and ^mritikara of Northern India 
to govern the land. 

To get the needed information about the general rules and 
regulations of the distribution of lands we can depend on the 
instructions of &mritikara and politicians like Kautilya of 
Northern India. Besides their writings we have to depend on the 
copper Plate Inscriptions (land grants) of the Kings and high 
officials of Bengal. These Pattaulis are more authentic. They were 
the order of the kings to their officials. They throw much light on 
the customs and practices of the distribution of land. From these 
pattaulis we can have an idea about the system of purchasing 
land and the system of donation of lands etc. clearly. These 
Pattaulis throw light on the rapid settlement of the Aryan people 
in different parts of Bengal. They also mention the time of these 
land grants. Considering these Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that the 
Pattaulis are the more reliable source of information for this topic. 
Though he admits that these Pattaulis do not supply all the needed 
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informations to the students of history. Sometimes the scholars 
with the help of supposition are to solve the problem 1 . 

We have already noted that for the lack of authentic records 
we do not have any clear idea about the system of land tenure in 
ancient Bengal. Our informations about the Maurya period are 
very little. Though a part of Bengal was annexed into the Maurya 
empire., the Maurya records so far have been discovered (The 
Mahasthan inscriptions) do not throw much light on the system 
of land distribution, the fixity of tenure, the respective rights 
possessed by the cultivators etc. in Bengal during the time of the 
Mauryas. The Mahasthan inscription only mentions the grant of 
paddy and probably also of money to the people by way of loan 
in order to relieve their distress during the time of famine 2 . 

The Copper Plate Pattaulis (so far discovered) of ancient 
Bengal can be divided into two groups, viz. (i) the Pattaulis of 
the Pre-Pala period (the Gupta and the post-Gupta period from 
the 5th century A.D. to 8th century A.D.) and (ii) the Pattaulis of 
the Pala and Sena period's. To get information about the Pre- 
Pala period we have to depend on group (i). Among the Copper 
Plate Inscriptions of the Gupta and the Post-Gupta periods we 
must have to mention the five copper plates found in the village 
of Damadarpur in the Dinajpur districts of North Bengal. They 
refer to sale of lands in the Pundravardhana bhukti and Kotivarsha 
Vishaya. From the Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscription of Kumar- 
Gupta we come to know that Kumara Gupta of the Gupta dynasty 
appointed Chiratadatta in the office of uparika in the province 
(bhukti) of Pundravardhana; and Kumaramatya Vetravarmana, 
appointed by him (Chiradatta) was the ever prospering in district 
of Kolivarsha 3 . Vetravarmana had been administering the 
government in the locality with the assistance of Dhritipala, the 
guild president of the town, Bandhumitra, the merchant, 
Bhritimitra, the chief artisan and Sambapala, the chief scribe. To 
them applied a Brahmana named Karpatika for a piece of Khila- 
land which was yet unploughed according to nivi-dharma at the 
rate of three dinaras for each Kulyavapa, for the convenience of 
his agnihotra rites. After a careful examination by the record 
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keepers Risidatta, Jayanandin and Vibhudatta, one Kulyavapa land 
was given to him in the region of north-west of Donga in lieu ol 
three 'dinaras' 4 . 

From this inscription it appears that one or more than one 
person might apply to the local governors (Kumaramatya) for 
the purpose of buying lands. In the Baigram Pattauli we find 
two brothers named Bhoyila and Bhaskar applied to the local 
governors for the purpose of buying land 5 . In the Pahadpur 
Inscriptions we find that a Brahmana named Nathasharman and 
his wife Rami made a joint petition for this purpose 6 . Any body 
even a government official might apply for land. In the Gumigarh 
Inscription we find that Maharaja Rudradatta, a government 
official of high rank applied for land. The Gumigarh Inscriptions 
do not clearly mention if Rudradatta purchased the land in lieu 
of money or he received it as gift 7 . The other Pattaulis like the 
No. I Pattaulis of Dharmaditya, Pattauli of Gopachandra, Pattauli 
of Lokenath mention the name of the buyers of the land and they 
were almost high government officials; these Pattaulis do not 
clearly mention the price of the land or if these officers paid ft at 
all 8 . 

From these Copper Plate Inscriptions (or Pattaulis) of the 
Gupta and the post-Gupta periods it appears that the lands were 
generally classified into three categories, viz. (a) Vastubhumi (plots 
for residence), (b) Kshetra bhumi (the land for regular cultivation) 
and Khila kshetra (barren lands cultivated after a gap of two or 
three years). 

From these inscriptions we get much informations about 
the process of selling lands by the Government. Generally the 
persons, willing to purchase land, applied to the local government 
representatives and in their prayer they clearly mentioned the 
type of land they required. They also stated clearly the purpose 
of buying and the price which they were willing to pay for the 
land. From these inscriptions we come to know that in most cases 
the people purchased the land for the purpose of donation to the 
Brahmanas or for erecting temples 9 . 

Having received the prayer of the applicant the government 
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representative (the Uparika Maharaja or Kumaramatya) made 
an enquiry about the land through the office of the Pustapala, 
(keeper of records). The statement of the Pusapala was very 
important and naturally he played an important role in the 
transactions of the sale. The Pustapala used to preserve the 
important records of the lands of his area 10 . Through him the 
government came to know about the details of the land, viz, the 
value of the land, it's productive power and fertility, the revenue 
of the land etc. It is interesting to note that besides these officers 
a large number of other persons, certainly not regular officials, 
were consulted in connection with the transaction of the sale of 
land. From Baigrdm copper plate we come to know that as soon as 
the collector received the application for purchase of land he 
referred the matter to his office (vishay-adhikarana) and also 
informed it to the village householders along with Brahmanas, 
and Chief Officers of the locality where the land was situated 11 . 

If no objection was found, the government might sell the 
land to the applicant in lieu of money (Dinaras). But the 
government had to impose certain terms and conditions before 
the transaction of land took place. The buyers were asked to make 
over by fixing the boundaries on four sides with marks of chaff 
and charcoal which should be permanent; after having defined 
the area by the measurement of 8 x 9 reeds by the hands of 
Darwikartnma, in places. He should have no conflict with his own 
agricultural work and he should preserve it for all time to come 
by the principle of perpetual endowment 12 . The administrative 
agents and others should preserve it out of regard for religious 
merit. The transaction of land took place in presence of a board 
consisting of government officials. The village headmen and the 
Brahmana Kutumbas, the Nagara Sresthin, Sarthavaha, Pratama 
Kayastha, PrathamaKulika etc, were to give their consent before 
the transaction. 13 

During the time of sale transaction of land the term askshaya- 
nixn-dharma u was imposed on the buyers. It is already noted 
that general terms were imposed on the buyers. Dr. N. R. Roy 
thinks that the buyer got the eternal right to enjoy the income of 
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the land but he did not have any right to make any damage of 
the land. He could not sale the land or transfer the land to others 15 . 

The people willing to donate the land for religious purpose 
made a statement about his purpose. Proper registrations on the 
Pattaulis were made by using the seal of the government. 

Some inscriptions of the Gupta and the post-Gupta period 
like the Gunaigarh inscriptions (Pattaulis) of Vainya Gupta (6th 
century A.D) Vdppdghoshvata Inscriptions of Jayanaga (7th century 
A.D.), the Ashrafpur Inscriptions of Devakhadga etc. only describe 
the donation of lands, they do not mention the system of buying 
lands or the price of lands. So these inscriptions can not be 
compared with the inscriptions mentioned in the previous 
chapters. 

From the Nidhanpur Copper Plate Inscriptions of Bhakara- 
varmana we come to know that one of his predecessors named 
Bhuti-varmana donated lands to some Brahmanas but their 
copper plates had been damaged by fire. To avoid the possible 
disputes the successors of these Brahmanas (who received land 
from Bhutivarmana) renewed their rights from Bhaskarvarmana 
by the Nidhanpur copper plates. 

The inscriptions, mentioned in the above chapter, mainly 
described the system of donation of lands. There are other insc- 
criptions which describe the process of buying land. Brihaspati, 
a Smritikdra of the 6th or 7th century A.D, says that the inscriptions 
which narrate the process of buying lands for residence (vastu), 
Kshetra or other type of lands in lieu of exact price are called the 
inscriptions of buying lands. In these cases the buyers also 
followed some rules and regulations of the country. 

From the ArthaSdstra we come to know the existing customs 
(as well as rules and regulations) for buying lands. When a man 
purchased a plot for residence (vastu) ponds pr pools, kshetra. etc., 
he purchased the land in presence of the Kutumbas, Prativegls, 
and rich men. The proposed land were to be sold to the buyers 
who agreed to pay the highest price 16 . The buyers paid a tax on 
the price of the land. But in the inscriptions of Bengal we do not 
find mention of any taxes on the price of the land. Dr. N.R. Roy 
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thinks that it is not difficult to find out the causes behind it. These 
lands were probably purchased for the purpose of religious 
endowment, so they were exempted from taxation 17 . These 
inscriptions only refer to the donation or sale of lands by the 
government officials. But the question may be raised in our minds 
about the procedure of selling of lands by the individual or 
common people. These inscriptions do not throw any light on it. 
They are silent about the right of the people to sale their personal 
property and what kind of taxes were to be paid by them to the 
government during the time of selling or transferring lands. 

Probably from the very early time the people of Bengal had 
a great thirst for land and they did not like to sell their land. 
They did it only in case of dire necessity. But for the absence of 
evidences we cannot make any comment about the procedure of 
selling of private land and rate of taxes. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta period, 
mention that in most cases the rich people and government 
officials purchased the lands for observing religious duties. But 
the inscriptions of the Pala and Sena periods present a different 
picture. The people did not take the initiative. Initiative for 
donation of lands for religious purposes or for maintaining the 
expenditures of the religious temples and viharas were taken by 
the kings alone. The people had little share in it. 

From these inscriptions it is clear that in the Pre-Pala period 
(or the Gupta and post-Gupta periods) the act of building up 
temples and viharas and their maintenance were a joint 
responsibility whereas in the Pala and Sena periods it was the 
responsibility of the government alone. The people showed little 
interest to pay money for the maintenance of viharas and temples. 

The affluence of wealth in the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
periods might have encouraged the rich and wealthy section to 
spend a large amount of money for the purpose of constructing 
temples and vihSras and observing the religious duties. But in 
the Pala and Sena periods the gradual decline of trade and 
commerce contracted their financial capacity. Moreover the 
gradual dependence on land made them zealous for land and 
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thus the responsibility had been entrusted on the hands of the 
government. 

In the previous chapters we have discussed the procedures 
of selling the lands by the government. From these inscriptions 
we come to know that whenever a man made a prayer to the 
government for buying land, he had to make the request by the 
following terms, "Please accept the actual price of the land and 
donate it to me". Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that the term 'donation' 
was used in the prayer to get exemption from the taxes for the 
^nd 18 . 

The government generally imposed certain terms on the 
buyer during the time of selling (land). The terms were generally 
classified into four categories, viz., 1) the term of Nividharmana 19 
2) the term of Apradanividharma 20 , 3) the term of 
Akshayttividharma 21 and 4) Apradaakshaytiividharma 22 . The term 
Akshaynividharma gave the buyer a right to enjoy the land for 
ever. The term Apradanividharma indicated that the buyer had no 
right to sale or donate the land which he had bought from the 
government. There might be some differences between the terms 
Nividharma and Apradaakshaynividharma. From these terms it 
appears that though the buyer had bought the right to enjoy the 
land as his capital, he did not have any right to make any damage 
of the land. The government could get back the land from the 
buyers in case of necessity. It also indicated that the government 
was the actual owner of the land and the right of the Government 
on the land had been established firmly. 

It is already noted that the terms like Vastu (residential plot), 
Kshetra (the field used for regular cultivation), Khila Kshetra (the 
lands where cultivations were done irregularly). Besides these 
we find some other terms in these inscriptions. They were hatta 
or hattika (market) ghatta (ferry path), Gobat. (grazing field) gomdrg, 
go path, go char etc (these terms indicate the way through which 
the cows used to walk or graze in the fields). We have also the 
terms like Jala Jolak (low lands filled in water), Khdt, Khatika, Khddi, 
Yanika, Srotika Ganganika/Hajjik, Khal, Bil, Talbatak etc. These 
terms indicate the pond, pools, canals, streams, drains etc. The 
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terms bats and margas are referred to in these inscriptions. The 
term 'bat' might indicate the way used as boundaries and the 
margas were public roads. 

A section of people in villages used to earn their livelihood 
through tending of cattle. For the purpose of grazing cattle some 
fields were preserved by the villagers outside the village or on 
the border of the village. They were called Gdbdt, Gochdran etc. 
They were the common property of the villagers. 

For the purpose of measurement of land these inscriptions 
used some terms. The highest unit of measurement was Kulya- 
(or Kulyabapa) 23 next to Kulya was Droatt (or Droanabap) and 
the lowest unit was Adhabap. According to some scholars the 
measurement of the land was done according to the capacity for 
sowing seeds. The writers of the Corpus of Bengal inscriptions think 
that 8 dronas make one Kulyavapa 24 . Dr. N.R, Roy thinks that the 
land where the seeds full of a Kulya (or Kula, Eng, winn-owing 
fan) could be sowed, while Droanabap indicated the land where a 
full Droana ; of seeds (a small type of earthen pitcher) could be 
sown and Adha-bap indicated the land where a full Adha (a kind 
of small casket made of reed) of seeds could be sown 25 . The 
Savdakalpadruma gives a definite version of this measurement. It 
says that Adha indicatesl6 to 20 Seer of rice, a Droana 64 to 80 
Seer of rice and a Kulya 512 to 840 Seer of rice. From this it is clear 
that Kulyabapa indidates a large field and Drounabapa three times 
bigger than Adhabapa. But these units cannot throw any light on 
the actual measurement of the land. The people as well as 
government used different types of measurement instruments in 
different regions of Bengal. The ndlds were also used for the 
purpose of measurement. Two nalds, nine or eight cubit long were 
also used for measuring, respectively, the length and breadth of 
the area. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to be 19 
inches, the area would be 19 x 8 x 19 x 9 or 25599 square area 
inches. But it is difficult to find out how many times die area a 
Kulyabapa contained. 

The inscriptions of the Pre-Pala period throw much light 
on the price of lands. From these inscriptions we come to know 
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that the buyers paid the price during the time of buying lands 
and the prices varied from one place to another. From the four 
Ddmodar-pur Copper Inscriptions, Faridpur Inscriptions, and Vaigrdm 
Ins-criptions we learn that the price of a Kulyabapa land at 
Pundravardhana and Kotivarsha was three dinaras. while it was 
four dinaras for Samatata (according to Faridpur inscriptions) 26 
and two dinaras at Varendrabhumi (according to Baigram 
inscriptions) 27 Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that 1 dinara of ancient Bengal 
was not less than Rs. 96/- of present times 28 . These inscriptions 
also tell the increasing demand for the cultivated lands among 
the people of Bengal. The price of land must have risen in the 
Pala and Sena periods when trade and commerce were on the 
way to decline and the people were to depend more and more on 
the land. For this the interest of the people to donate lands for 
religious purposes had been reduced and the government had to 
bear the responsibility for maintaining the religious temples and 
Viharas 

It is already noted that during the time of selling land 
consent was taken from the important inhabitants of the locality. 
To avoid the future boundary dispute the buyers were asked to 
make over by fixing their boundaries on four sides with marks of 
chaff and charcoal which will be permanent, after having defined 
the area by the measurement of 8 x 9 reeds by the hands of 
Darvikaramma (demarcation), the buyer was asked to preserve 
the boundaries for ever with permanent marks of chaff and 
charcoal 29 

These inscriptions also tell about the gradual consciousness 
of the people about their boudaries. In the Sena period when the 
society had taken a pure feudalistic outlook, the people put much 
emphasis on the preservation of the boundaries of their lands. 
The lowest unit of the land at that time wa6 Kakani (much lower 
than Adhabap). Sometimes, in order to describe the boundaries, 
the pools, rivers, trees, roads etc. were mentioned. The office of 
the Pustapala kept valuable records of the lands. 

Possibly no restrictions were imposed by the government 
on the buying of land. The people could purchase according to 
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their maximum capacity. From these Pattaulis we also learn about 
the rights of the buyers on their lands and the rights of the 
government. We have already noted that certain terms were 
• imposed by the government during the time of selling (lands). 
The King did not generally give up all rights from the land. The 
owner of the land had to pay one-sixth of the total production to 
the revenue department as a tax. But whenever a man purchased 
a land for religious endowment, he received exemption from this 
tax. It was believed that the King would get a share of his virtuous 
deeds by exempting him from this tax. 

The Arthasastra, the Copper Plates and the works of the 
contemporary Smritikaras describe the sources of income from 
the forest. The Arthasastra and the works of the Smritikaras give 
instructions to the people how they should remove forest for 
setting up locality. Kautilya allows to remove forest for the 
settlement of the Brahmanas. 

Kautilya thinks that the minerals, salt, etc. preserved in 
mines, are the property of the government. He gives instructions 
about them. From him we come to know how they should be 
utilised and taxes were to be imposed on them. 

The Revenue: The revenue of the land was the main source 
of income of the royal exchequer. Besides revenue it had other 
sources of income. The king could impose taxes on certain things. 
Kautilya gives a list in his works on which the king could impose 
taxes. According to him the king had a light to impose taxes on 
salt, forest, markets, ferry etc. From the Pattaulis of the Pre-pala 
period we learn that the kings generally exempted taxes from 
the lands donated for religious purposes. But he imposed taxes 
on the other lands. Besides land revenue, the people paid different 
taxes to the king like Bhaga, Bhoga, Kar, Hiranya, Sachauradharana, 
Saghatta, Satar, Pindak, Uparikar etc. 

Bhaga: The people paid one-sixth of the production of the 
land to the king. It was called ' Bhaga Kautilya 30 and other Smjiti- 
kdras of ancient India mention the term ' bhaga in their works. It 
was imposed according to the instruction of the Vedic laws. 

Bhogas: Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that people were bound to 
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supply some necessary articles like fruits, flowers, woods etc. to 
the king from time to time. It was called 'bhoga'. Sometimes the 
people looked after the royal gardens attached to their lands. They 
were to pay a portion of the income of the garden to the king 31 . 

Other taxes: Different types of taxes (karas) were collected 
from the people. Kautilya mentions three types of taxes payable 
to the government in cash, i) Mudrakar 32 -the people, besides their 
land revenue had to pay taxes regularly for their income. It was 
called the Mudrdkar (the income tax), (ii) The people had to pay 
taxes to the king when an emergency situation arose, (iii) The 
traders and merchants had to pay taxes for their income. These 
taxes must have been introduced in Bengal after the conquest of 
the land by the Aryan people. 

Hiranya: Sometimes the king passed orders to his subjects 
to pay taxes by gold coins in lieu of crops or kinds. It was called 
Hiranya. He had to collect one sixth of the production of paddy 
from the farmers and one-tenth of income from the merchants 33 . 

Sachauradharana: According to some scholars the people 
paid taxes to the king for their protection from thieves, robbers 
etc. It was called Sachauradharana. 

Saghatta Satar was an indirect ferry tax imposed on the 
villagers. 

A kind of tax was collected by the revenue officials from 
the hattas (Markets). In some inscriptions it is mentioned that 
the revenue of the hattas were obtainable to the donar of the land. 

Pindakar (or Pindak) was a tax imposed on the whole of 
the village by the king. It is mentioned by Kautilya 34 (Even in the 
Pala period this tax is mentioned in the Khalimpur inscriptions 
of Dharmapala). Possibly the people paid taxes for grazing land 
(gochar, gobat etc). There are references to the term 'uparikar', 
but it is difficult to find out the actual meaniftg of the term. Some 
scholars think that the king collected taxes from the people 
belonging to the lower community while others suggest that the 
taxes imposed on the subjects besides their land revenue was 
called uparikar (the term uparikar means extra taxes). Some think 
that it was imposed only on the temporary tenants 35 . From the 
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inscriptions of the Pala kings we get the names of other taxes 
paid by the people. There were taxes like DaSaparadha (with the 
penalties for ten officers) and others. The people paid for the 
prohibition of, entrance by irregular and regular troops, immunity 
from all burdens etc). These taxes were not probably unknown 
in the Pre Pala period. 

Besides these the people paid money to the 'Chata ' and 
'Bhatas' from time to time. The exact meaning of the term 'Chata' 
is not known. Possibly these 'chata and 'bhata' were the king's 
attendants or security staff. They exacted money from the 
cultivators and common people. The common people used to 
supply the necessary articles of the kings and his high officials 
when they visited their land. The perquisites were paid on the 
occasion of the birth of a prince, marriage of the princes etc. The 
royal exchequer obtained different types of exercise duty and toll 
taxes. 

It is already noted that for lack of evidences it is not possible 
for us to guess the rights of the people over the lands in the pre- 
Aryan period or what kind of taxes they paid to the government. 
In the early times when the Aryan invaders did not penetrate 
Bengal, and sufficient lands were available they might have 
acquired their needed land, after taking prior permission from 
the headmen and the other important men of the locality. But 
since the time of the Guptas the system had been changed. Then 
the king was regarded as the actual owner of the land and the 
people could acquire their needed land through a systematic 
process. The system has been discussed in details. From this 
system it, is obvious that inspite of his soverign power the king 
took the permission of the Prathama Kdyastha, NagaraSresthin, 
Prathama Kulika, Sarthavaha and others (who had exercised great 
influence in'the society) before giving his final consent. The rulers, 
since then, followed the instructions of Kautilya and other 
Smritikara of the Aryan society to impose taxes. The growing 
influences of feudalism made the land costly and the kings and 
rulers were eager to establish their sovelign authority over the 
land. The gradual decline of trade and commerce contracted the 
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power of the merchant class. So we find that in the later period 
the permissions of the Nagara Sresthin, Pratharm Kulika, Prathama 
Kdyastha were no longer required during the time of selling land. 
In the Pala and Sena periods we find that the donated lands and 
villages were khasmahals (the land owned by the king) and he 
only took a formal permission from the local headmen like 
Kutumba, Prativa.4is etc. Actually it was a mere information to 
them. The donation of a village or locality in the Pala period also 
indicated the scarcity of land. In the Pre-Pala period generally 
vacant lands were donated. 

Though the grants do not generally refer to the purchases 
or transfer of land by individuals, it was not possibly unfamiliar 
to them. From the Pattaulis of Gopa Chandra we come to know 
that the king had a right to usurp the land. The women had a 
right to enjoy their personal property. If the statement of the 
Grants of Ashrafpur and the grants of Gopa Chandra is true we 
can think that the people had a right to sale and transfer their 
lands, though they had to take a prior permission from the ruler 
before this sale or transfer took place. From these Pattaulis we 
learn that even two or more people could possess a land jointly. 
There was a class of people living under the land-owners, who 
probably enjoyed little right on the land. Though we have very 
little idea about them, probably their position was not better than 
the riots of Bengal of the British period. 

The Pattaulis of the Pre-Pala period (i.e. Gupta and the 
post — Gupta periods) point out the rapid increase of population 
and the increasing demand of the people for land. The Pattaulis 
of this period also classified the lands into three categories. These 
lands were either under the possession of the kings or people. 
They were (i) Aprada 36 , (ii) Aprahata 37 and (iil) Khild ^.The term 
Aprada indicated land, not yet distributed, the term Aprahata 
indicated land, not ploughed till then and Khild indicated land, 
till fallen vacant. But the rapid.extension of population made the 
people insist on the absorption of the Aprahata and Khild lands. 
The Ashrafpur grant reveals the growing demand of the people 
for more lands and they sometimes usurped-lands enjoyed by 
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other people. These lands were distributed again to others. 

From these inscriptions we also come to know about the 
gradual changes in the socio-economic life of Bengal in the Pre- 
Pala period. They throw light on the rapid march of the 
Brahmanical faith, in Bengal. The immigration of the Brahmanas 
from different parts of Northern India to Bengal and the patronage 
of the rulers and high officials helped to build up a solid 
foundation for the Brahmanical faith in the land. From these 
inscriptions we also learn about the growing influences of 
feudalism. With the decline of trade and commerce the merchants 
lost their importance in the society. The kings with the help of 
high officials were going to establish his supreme power over 
the society. Society had to feel the growing influences of 
Feudalism. Though the final shape had taken place in the Pala 
period, gradual dependence of the people of Bengal more and 
more on the lands and the undisputed authority of the kings over 
the lands made the period distinct and significant. Tl\e socio- 
economic changes of the period can be noticed through the system 
of distribution of lands and the economic rights of the kings of 
that period. 
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CHAPTER V 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES 

Part -I 

I t is not possible for scholars to find out the condition of 
education in Bengal of the Pre-Gupta period. No definite idea 
about the development of literature and learning of that period 
can be formed due to lack of information and authentic evidences. 
However, from archaeological explorations, from the customs and 
practices of the native people and from the folk songs and tales 
of Bengal it may be presumed that the folk tribes of Bengal were 
not far behind in cultural development from the Aryan tribes. 
They had developed a particular type of civilisation. But the 
sources neither throw light on the system of education in Bengal 
nor do they give any idea about the actual development of 
literature and learning during the Pre-Aryan period. 

Their language was unintelligible to the Aryans and their 
usuages as well as customs and practices were looked down upon 
by the Vedic Aryans. The attitude of the Aryans towards the 
native people of Bengal can be imagined from their works of the 
early period. The Sathapatha Brahmana describes the people of 
Bengal as Asuras 1 , while the Aeitdraya Brah man ^describes the 
people of Pundras as Dasyus (robbers). The Baudhdyana 
Dharmasiitra 3 refers to Bengali as the land of untouchable people 
and prescribes a penance for those who visit Pundra and ’ 
Vahga. 

Even after the Aryanisation of Bengal, the orthodox section 
of the people of Northern India could not change their 
contemptuous attitude towards the people of Bengal. They were 
eager to point out the errors in the pronunciations of the people 
of Bengal. Partini regarded the spellings of the people of eastern 
India as incorrect. Patanjali, the author of Mahabhasya made a 
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distinction between the spellings of the people of Northern India 
and those of eastern India 4 . 

These differences of spellings were due to the influence of 
the proto - Austroloid and the Dravadian dialects. Prof. N.R. Roy 
thinks that a Non-Aryan literature might have developed in 
eastern India but it cannot be traced now. In the absence of any 
reliable source it is not possible for us to have any idea about the 
development and progress of that literature 5 . 

Sanskirt along with the Aryan literature had made its way 
to Bengal since the time of the Mauryas, who had conquered and 
annexed Pundravardhana and some Other parts of Bengal into 
their empire. A great number of ascetics and preachers of Jainism, 
Buddhism and Ajivikism as well as traders and merchants entered 
Bengal from this time. They encouraged the people to use the 
Prakrits and Sanskrit for the development of their literature. 

In this connection it can be reminded here that the two great 
prophets viz. Gautama Buddha and Mahavira preached in the 
language of the common people, i.e., the regional Prakrits, and 
not Sanskrit, The Mahasthdngar inscription (Bogora district) of the 
Maurya period is written in Prakrit 6 . Sanskrit gradually asserted 
itself only from the Gupta period. 

It is already noted that Bengal acknowledged the 
supremacy of the rulers of Northern India from the time of the 
Guptas. The patronage of Sanskrit by the Gupta rulers helped 
much for the development of Sanskrit language and literature 
throughout Northern India. The thorough cultivation of Sanskrit 
by the upper community of Bengal had begun from that time. 
The $u§unia inscription of Chandravarman of the 4th century A.D. 
is the earliest inscription in Sanskrit found in Bengal 7 . But the 
people were not, probably, well-conversant in Sanskrit till then, 
and therefore, they composed the brief inscription in prose. 
Subsequently, the learned section became well accomplished in 
that language and composed the inscriptions in beautiful verses. 
The development of Sanskrit can be noticed from the inscriptions 
of the 7th century A.D. They were full of similies and Metaphors. 
From this tune 'The Gaudia Riti' had became proverbial for 
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Bengal. From the time of the Guptas two parallel system of 
education,viz. the Buddhist and the Brahmanic had begun to 
flourish in Bengal. 

From the time of the Guptas a number of travellers began 
to visit India. They came to visit the sacred places of Buddhism 
and the Buddhist viharas of India. They also visited the Buddhist 
viharas of Bengal. Among the Chinese travellers we have the 
names of Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, Cheng-Tong, Tao-Lin and others. 
From their descriptions we have an idea about the condition of 
Buddhist education in Bengal of the Gupta and the post Gupta 
periods. From them, we come to know that the Buddhist Viharas 
and monasteries were the centres of learning and there besides 
Buddhist theology, different subjects were taught. Subjects like 
Grammar, Phonetics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Medical Sciences, 
Vedas, Sankhyas, Yoga, Music, Poetics, Paintings, eighteen 
Nikayas etc. formed the curriculum of education in these places. 

Fa-Hien, who came to visit India during the reign of 
Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty, had made an extensive 
tour through the Viharas, of Bengal. The object of his mission was 
to collect the books of discipline. He wanted to collect from India 
the Vinaya text for the Buddist Viharas of China. Prof. R. K. 
Mukherjee in his works 'Ancient Indian Education’ says that though 
Fa-Hien confined his observations only to that aspect of Indian 
thought; and life which were associated with Buddhism, his 
observations were realistic, positive and concrete. Through his 
observations the students of history may form an idea about the 
existing system of education of Bengal as well as India. 

Fa-Hien visited most of the important Buddist monasteries 
of eastern India. He came to Tamralipta at the end of his journey. 
From Fa-Hien we come to know that Tamralipta was a flourising 
centre of learning of Buddhism with twenty-two monasteries 8 . 
A large number of monks resided in these monasteries. He stayed 
there for two years for copying the manuscripts (preserved in 
different monasteries of Tamralipta). He was much impressed 
by die interest in learning as seen in the five capital towns of 
Bengal which he had visited during the course of his travels. 
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The most remarkable Chinese traveller of the 7th century 
A.D. was Hiuen Tsang. 'The mission of Hiuen Tsang was to visit 
tiie holy land of Buddhism, to see its famous shrines and all visible 
evidences of Buddha's ministrations, to procure the sacred books 
of his religion in their original language and to learn the true 
meaning of their doctrines from learned scholars of India. He 
extensively travelled in India and has given a chart of the 
monasteries of India. From him we come to know about the 
famous monasteries of Bengal. His observations about the 
monasteries of Bengal also throw much light on the existing 
system of education in Bengal in the first half of the 7th century 
A.D. 

Hiuen Tsang had seen six or seven monasteries in Ka- 
jangala (modem Rajmahal) with 300 Brethren 9 , all belonging to 
the HInayans school. At that time Pundravardhana was a centre 
of Buddhist learning. He has seen there twenty monasteris and 
above three thousand brethren, following both the Hinayan a and 
Mahayana school 10 . In the vicinity of Pundravardhana there 
existed a magnificent Buddhist monastery named Po-si-Po- 
Vihara. He informs us that the vihara had spacious yards. At that 
time 700 Brethren of the Mahayana school resided and ’among 
them there were many distinguished monks of eastern India 11 .’ 
From his description we come to know that more than thirty 
Buddhist monasteries existed in Samatata in the first half of the 
7th century A.D., where about 200 Brethren resided. Most of the 
monasteries belonged to the Sthaviravada school at Samatata 12 . 

When Hiuen Tsang came to visit Tamralipta he noticed the 
existence of ten Buddhist monasteries at Tamralipta 13 , though 
during the time of the visit of Fa-Hien twenty-two monasteries 
existed there. In these monasteries 1000 brethren resided. 
Buddhism might have lost its former strength at Tamralipta. But 
in Karnasuvarna, the capital of SaSanka (though daganka had died 
sometimes earlier when he visited the city). Buddhism was in a 
flourising condition. There were ten monasteries, and about two 
thousand Brethren resided in the monasteries 14 . They belonged 
to the Samafiya school. He also found the other monasteries 
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belonging to the Devadatta school. Near the capital there existed 
the famous Raktamrittika monastery (Lo-To-Mo-Chiah-Vihara). 
He speaks highly about the general character of the people of 
Karnasuvarna. From him we come to know that the people gave 
much importance on the cultivation of knowledge 15 . 

Hiuen Tsang also gives some information about the existing 
Brahmanic system of education in ancient Bengal. Most of the 
Brahmanic schools had been set up near the famous Hindu 
temples of Bengal. From these evidences it can be presumed that 
the Aryan philosophy and education had been deeply rooted in 
the soil of Bengal in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 

Different subjects like Grammar Phonetics, Sankhya, 
Theology, Medical Science, four Vedas, Music, Paintings, 
Mahayana literature, YogaSastra, astronomy etc. were taught in 
the Buddhist vihdras, while the Brahmanical school used to 
teach Brahmanical philosophy, and other branches of science and 
education useful in the practical life 16 . 

I-Tsing, who visited India soon after Hiuen Tsang, came to 
visit Tamralipta in course of his travel to eastern India, During 
his time also Tamralipta was a centre of Buddhist learning. He 
stayed at Tamralipta for four months. He learnt Sanskrit and 
science of Grammar at Tamralipta. He gives a vivid description 
about the organisation and function of the Bra-ra-la monas-tery. 
He met Ta Cheng Teng, another Chinese traveller at the Bra-ra-la 
monastery. I-Tsing also translated the famous Buddhist text, the 
'Nagarjuna-Vodhisattva Sruhidllek' into Chinese from Sanskrit 17 . 

Ta-Cheng Teng, a Chinese &ramana, who met I-Tsing at 
Bra-ra-la monastery, stayed at Tamralipta for twelve years. He 
leamt Sanskrit to read the Buddhist texts written in Sanskrit. He 
had got authority in the philosophy of Buddhism and made inter- 
pretations of some Buddhist texts (like the Niddtta Sastras of 
Ullanga) when he went back to China. We have also die name of 
Tao-lin who spent three years at Tamralipta and converted into 
the darvastivada Nikaya school there. From die accounts of Seng- 
Che, we come to know that in the second half of the 7th century 
A.D. the king of Samatata was Rajabhata, who was a devout 
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worshipper of the triratna and played the part of a great upasaka. 
He used to recite hundred thousand £lokas (hymns) of the 
Mahaprajnanparamita sutra every day. 

From the accounts of the Chinese travellers it appears 
clearly that Tamralipta was not only the greatest port of Bengal; 
it was also one of the greatest centres of learning of eastern India 
in the Gupta and the post Gupta periods. Besides Tamralipta and 
Pundravardhana, we have the names of Kamasuvarna, Siddhala, 
Valagrama, Jagddals, Vikrampuri, Devikota and some other 
places of Varendra Brumi and Samatata which had become the 
centres of learning. A large number of Vtharas and Buddhist 
institutions were set up under the patronage of the great Pala 
Kings of Bengal in the second part of the 8th century A.D. and 
the first part of the 9th century A.D. They, no doubt, helped to 
spread out the fame of Bengal to different parts of India. 

Though the Vtharas (as well as Buddhist institutions) had 
put emphasis on the Buddhist theology, they did not neglect other 
subjects. It is already noted that besides Buddhist philosophy and 
religion, the pupils had to study Grammar, dialects. Medicine, 
Four Vedas, Sankhya, Music and arts, eithteen Nikayavada, 
lexicography, astronomy and other subjects. It is already 
mentioned that the Brahmanical institutions, which grew up in 
different parts of Bengal, also cultivated different branches of 
science and literature. Dr. N. R. Roy thinks that thorough 
cultivation of Sanaskrit language and literature, different branches 
of science had been started in different Buddhist and Brahmanical 
educational institutions of Bengal from the 6th and 7th centuries, 
A.D. It paid a good dividend within a century 18 . The influence of 
the Brahmanical system of education possibly had been confined 
within the upper castes of Hinduism. 

From Hiuen Tsang we come to know that in the science of 
lexicography die scholars of Bengal had shown great proficiency. 
In the field of medical science Bengali scholars had established 
their fame far and wide. Hiuen Tsang says that a great stress was 
given on die study of these sciences at Nalanda. Possibly the 
Vtharas of Bengal were not far behind in this respect. From the 
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very ancient times the Hastiayurveda, a medical science dealing 
with the disease of elephants, had been developed in Bengal. The 
physicians of elephants had shown a great proficiency in detecting 
their disease and nursing the wounds of the elephants. They had 
a great fame in this science. Inspite of the existence of the 
Brahmanical institutions, the superiority of the Buddhist viharas 
in the field of education during the time of Hiuen Tsang (First 
part of the 7th century A.D.) cannot be denied. During the time 
of his visit he found the existence of eighteen Buddhist sects in 
Bengal, but he especially mentions the Hinayana, Mahayana and 
Sthaviravada schools in his works. These three schools, viz. the 
Hinayana, Mahayana and Sthaviravada schools had played a 
great part in imparting the Buddhist system of education in 
Bengal in the 7th century A.D. Besides the Buddhist Viharas of 
Bengal, the &ramanas (as well as students) of Bengal used to vist 
the famous Viharas and other educational institutions of Bihar 
and Northern India for the purpose of getting higher education. 
Magadha was the most advanced state in Northern India in the 
field of education when Hiuen Tsan visted India. The students of 
Bengal had earned much reputation for their eagerness for 
learning. A number of Bengali preceptors were engaged in 
teaching in the Viharas of Magadha. Among these preceptors we 
must have to mention the name of &ilbhadra. Hiuen Tsang had 
got an opportunity to learn the Buddhist theology and YogaSastra 
under him. Silabhadra was promoted to the rank of the celebrated 
Principal of the Nalanda Mahavihara (University). His fame had 
been spread out even outside India. The students of Bengal not 
only visited Magadha for higher education, they also visited 
distant lands. From the writings of Kshemendra, a poet of 
Kashmir (of the 9th century A.D.) we know that in the Pala period 
a large number of students of Bengal visited Kashmir to acquire 
knowledge in different subjects. 

The Buddhist scholars of Bengal had shown proficiency in 
different subjects. Hundreds of works in different aspects, 
Upddhist religion and other subjects were written by die scholars 
Bengal. Unfortunately most of the works had been either 
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destroyed or lost with the decay of the monasteries. A few of 
them survived through the efforts of the Buddhist monks of Tibet, 
China and central Asia. These works had been translated by them 
into their own languages. The original manuscripts have been 
lost. Through these translated copies we can have some idea about 
the genius of the scholars of Bengal. 

Among these works, 'The Arya Buddha Bhumi Bakhyan' 
of £ilabhadra can be mentioned here. It had been translated into 
the Tibetan language 19 . There is no trace of the original works of 
Silabhadra at present. 

It may be pointed out here that the Buddhist scholars had 
a great contribution towards the development of the earliest 
Bengali literature. Dr. S.B. Sarkar holds the view that Bengali 
language and literature had got much inspiration from the 
religious doctrines and practices of the Sahajiya cult in the early 
period 20 which was a peculiar development of a phase of later 
Buddhism. It had flourished in the pala period. The authors of 
the Sahajiya Buddhist songs (Bauddha gan 6 doha) were mostly 
inhabitants of Bengal or of the vicinities of Bengal. In order to 
make the vernacular language and literature more popular they 
began to use western Apabhramsa and other popular dialects in 
lieu of Sanskrit. It faciliated the growth and development of 
Bengali language and literature subsequently. But the attempt to 
develop language of the masses and literature had, possibly, 
started from the 8th century A.D. and the Buddhist monks and 
scholars seemed to have taken the initiative in this respect. 

The fame of Bengal for the development of education and 
culture had reached its zenith during the time of the Palas. A 
number of remarkable Buddhist viharas like Somapuri, 
Vikramsila, Jagaddal (near Ramabati) etc. h^d been set up under 
the patronage of the Pala rulers. A number of great scholars like 
Bodhi bhadra, Acharya Kalapa, Atis Dfpamkara, Sthavira Briddha 
Birendra Acharya, Subhakar Gupta, Abhadut Acharya, Kumara 
Chandra, Haribhadra bad appeared in the Pala Age. The 
development of education and culture led her to the Golden Age. 
But it was not a sudden phenomena. Its ground work was 
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prepared gradually during the Gupta and the Post-Gupta periods. 
Inspite of the disturbed political situation during the Matsyanyaya 
(Pre-Pala) period, the scholars of Bengal had been able to kindle 
the light of knowledge which was carried on and made more 
bright during the succeeding age. 

The gradual progress of Bengal in the field of education 
and culture in the post-Gupta period (as well as Pre-Pala period) 
made the history of Bengal distinct and bright. 

The Sramanas, who resided at the different monasteries of 
Bengal were to take the initiative in spreading out education. It 
is already noted that some of the scholars had a great reputation 
and the Chinese Sramanas like Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsang, Seng-Chi, 
I-Tsing and others learnt Buddhist theology under them. They 
praised the profound knowledge of their preceptors. 

The Brahmanical system of education had begun to develop 
from the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. But it took some time to have 
a strong hold over the soils of Bengal. It had been flourished in 
the Sena period. 

Though the Jain monasteries had been set up in Bengal from 
the very early times (from the 6th century B.C.) and a number of 
monkas resided in these monasteries, we do not have any clear 
idea about the system of education introduced by the Jain monks 
of Bengal. Possibly, {he Jain monks had been engaged in studying 
the scriptures and philosophical works of their religion. They had 
no wide mass contact like the Buddhist Sramanas and their system 
of education had been confined within the inmates of their 
monasteries. 



PART -II 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONISTS OF ANCIENT BENGAL 
(Pre-Pala Period) 

F rom the time of Mahasthan inscription the gradual progress 
of Bengal in the field of education may be observed. It is 
already noted that a large number of educational institutions had 
been set up in ancient Bengal. From the writings of Fa-Hien, Hiuen 
Tsang and other Chinese £ramanas we come to know that 
valuable Buddhist texts had been preserved in some of these great 
viharas. Like the mediaeval monasteries of Europe, the viharas 
were the centres of learning. The students studied under their 
preceptors not only the Buddhist scriptures and theology but also 
different branches of knowledge like Kavya (poems), Alamkdra 
(Rhetorics), medicine, astronomy paintings, four Vedas and other 
subjects. Sanskrit was the medium of instruction. The thorough 
cultivation of knowledge gave them proficiency in different 
subjects. Some of the preceptors (like Silabhadra) of the Viharas 
and temples dedicated their life for imparting knowledge to their 
pupils. Among the great scholars of ancient Bengal of Pre-Pala 
period the names of Chandra'gomin, Jinendrabodhi, Sarah Bhatta 
Narayan, Sllabhadra and Gouripada should be remembered with 
much respects. 

Chandragomin : was the founder of Chandra school of 
Grammar. Most of the scholars of present times think that he 
was a native of Bengal. They believe it mainly on the basis of 
Tibetan traditions 21 . The Tibetan works 'Prdg-Sam-Jen-Jang ’ refers 
to him as a Kshastriya of Varendrabhumi. Though Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar is not inclined to accept him as a Bengalee 22 , Dr. N.R. 
Roy holds a different view. He surmises that his surname Gomin 
might have come from the present Bengali title Guin 23 . He also 
suggests that he was a native of Varendrabhumi. He might have 
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flourished about the 7th century A.D. Prof. R.K. Mukherjee 
assigns 24 him to the period between 460 A.D. and 660 A.D. From 
the available evidences it appears that he hailed from eastern 
India. A story in the Tibetan text Prag-Sam-Jen-Jang connects his 
name with Varendra and Chandradvipa. 

He was one of the best products of the Nalanda Maha- 
Vihara. He was the author of as many as sixty books in Sanskrit 
on Buddhism, which were later on translated into Tibetan. He 
studied in Nalanda under two great preceptors viz., Sthiramati 
and A£oka. He was converted to Buddhism by his preceptors. 
While he was travelling the south he wrote a commentary on 
Panini. Possibly he passed his later life in Chandradvipa. 

Chandragomin was a follower of Panini. But he omitted 
the rules of Panini about the Vedic Grammar in order to make 
his works free from the traditional Brahmanical elements. His 
original contributions were thirty five sutras. They were later 
borrowed by Kasika without acknowledgement. According to 
the Tibetan tradition he had great authority in logic and wrote a 
book entitled ‘Nayasiddhalok’ . He wrote as many as thirty six books 
in the Tantrik Vajrayana ideas. Besides these he composed hymns 
on the Goddesses Tara and ManjuSree. He wrote a play Lokananda 
and a poem 'Sishyalekhadharma' He got proficiency in several 
subjects like Grammar, Literature, Astronomy and Medicine. 

The works of Chandragomin were popular among the 
Buddhist monks and they are still cultivated in Tibet and in a 
modified form in Srilanka. It was also popular in Japan. Dr. N.R. 
Roy thinks that the Gramamarian and Logician Chandragomin 
might be the same person, but Bajradhani Chandragomin cannot 
be identified with him 25 . 

Silabhadra : The scholar, who had drawn great admiration 
of the pupils of the Nalanda Mahavihara, was Silabhadra. From 
Hiuen Tsang we come to know that he was bom in a royal family 
of Samatata 26 . By caste he was a Brahmin. Having received 
education from different viharas and institutions of India he settled 
in Nalanda permanently. He became one of the celebrated heads 
of die Nalanda Vihara. He was a disciple of Dharmapala and is 
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said to have defeated a learned scholar of South India in a 
scholarly duel. His depth of knowledge attracted admiration from 
the local king (probably the king of Magadha), who offered him 
a city. Though at first the offer was rejected, Silabhadra accepted 
it later on. He built a Buddhist monastery there. It was named 
after him 27 . 

Silabhadra was promoted to the post of Maha Achdrya of 
the Nalanda Mahavihara. His fame spread out even outside India. 
He was conversant with different subjects. Hiuen Tsang was a 
disciple of Silabhadra. He stayed in the Nalanda Vihara for some 
time to learn the Buddhist scriptures and yojgasastra under him. 
He paid great tribute to Silabhadra for his learning and 
knowledge. Silabhadra rose to be eminent for his principles and 
subtleties and his fame extended to foreign counties 28 . 

For his humble attitude,the great scholar was respected by 
all the Sramanas of the Nalanda Mahavihara. They called him 
'Sadharmer Bhandara'. 

His works 'The Arya Buddha Bhutni-Vyakhyam' had been 
translated into Tibetan language. It has been preserved in Tibet. 

Sarah : Sarah, a famous scholar of ancient India, is said to 
be a native of Bengal. He was one of the earliest Tantrika Buddhist 
scholars. He was equally learned in Brahmanical and Buddhist 
philosophy. He has bean assigned to the 7th century A.D. In the 
Bstan-hgyur the Tibetan collection Tanjur twenty books are 
attributed to him. Dr. Majumdar is not sure about his identity 29 . 

Jinendrabodhi (or Jinendrabuddhi): Jinendrabodhi was the 
author of the commentary on Paninis ‘Ashtadhydyi 1 called Kdsikd- 
Vivarna Panjikd, better known as Nyasa. He was born in the 8th 
century A.D. Once his works were extensively used. Several 
commentaries on the works of Jinendrabuddhi were written in 
Bengali, He inspired the grammarians of Bengal to write 
commentaries in later times. 

Bhatta Narayana : The scholars of Bengal had shown their 
proficiency in writing literature and composing poems in Sanskrit 
from the very early times. Among them we have the names of 
Bhatta NSrayana who had earned fame for composing poems. 
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According to traditions, he was the author of 'Venisamhara' and 
had some connection with AdiSura. Bhattanarayana belonged to 
the Sandilya gotra. 

In this connection the name of another Bhatta Narayana 
may be mentioned. His son emigrated to Orissa and was the donee 
of a grant of the eight century A.D. But he belonged to vatsya 
gotra. 



PART III 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF LITERATURE 

Sanskrit : 

Introduction : It is already noted that we do not have any idea 
about the literatures of Bengal of the Pre-Aryan period. The 
people, who belonged to the Austric group, used the dialects, in 
early times were known as the Monkhom dialects. Later it was 
developed by the Dravida languages. Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that 
the influences of the Dravidian languages were felt mainly on 
the western and central region of Bengal 30 , though he is not sure 
how far it had spread out it's root over the native language. He 
also holds the view that a third language, i.e., the language 
belonging to the Vote-Brahma group, known as the language of 
Kiratas, had some influences over the languages of Northern and 
eastern region of Bengal 31 . But it is difficult to believe that 
anything that may properly be called literature existed in Bengal 
in the Pre-Aryan period. 

The Vedic Aryanas of Northern India regarded Bengal and 
eastern part of Bihar as the land of the 'Prachyas (easterners). 
They had little respect for the languages (as well as culture) of 
eastern India. To the Aryans the language of the people of Bengal 
was difficult and meaningless. They used some contemptuous 
terms against the people of Bengal. 

Bengal began to accept the supremacy of the Aryan 
languages and culture from the time of tfye Mauryas. A part of 
Northern and Western Bengal had been annexed to their empire. 
And from this time the influences of the Prakrit were clearly 
visible. The oldest inscription of Bengal was the Mahasthan 
inscription. It was found in the Bogra district of Bangladesh. It 
was written in the third century B.C. It is written in Prakrit 
language and in the Brahmi script. 
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Cultivation and Developmen of Sanskrit Literature : 

The thorough cultivation of Sanskrit in Bengal had begun from 
the time of the Guptas. It became the medium of instruction. The 
educated section began to prefer Sanskrit to other Regional 
languages. 

The first remarkable inscription found so far, written in 
Sanskrit, is the &u§utiia Inscription of Chandravarmana. It was 
written in the 4th century A.D. The inscription is written in prose 
and it indicates that the people till then were not well conversant 
in Sanskrit. In subsequent period the people of Bengal were to 
compose beautiful poems in Sanskrit. The inscriptions of Bengal 
of the 7th century A.D. show the proficiency of the educated 
section in the language. These inscriptions (of the 7th century 
A.D.) were written in poems and were full of similies and 
Metaphores. The authority of the educated section over the 
language encouraged them to invent a new style called Gaudlya 
riti (or Gaudesh-Vakashara-dambarah) (The Gaudesha Vakashara 
dambarah indicates the use of high sounding words). 

From the descriptions of the Chinese travellers like Fa-Hien, 
Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing and others it is clear that a large number of 
Buddhist viharas existed in Bengal in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods. Besides the viharas a number of Brahmanical instituions 
had been set up in Bengal. It is already noted that from the time 
of the Guptas Sanskrit became the medium of instruction. The 
pupils of different institutions began to learn Sanskrit Grammar, 
phonetics, philology etc. in their curriculam. Besides these they 
were taught different subjects like astronomy. Medical science, 
Buddhist theology, Vedas, Sarikhyas, Yoga, music, poetics, 
painting, eighteen Nikayas etc. in their educational institutions. 
The texts were written in Sanskrit. To read the Buddhist scriptures 
and theology, I-Tsing learnt Sanskrit in Tamralipta. Scholars like 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar hold the view that the thorough cultivation 
of Sanskrit had begun in Bengal from the 6th century A.D., if not 
before 32 . It gave the educated section a chance to cultivate the 
language thoroughly. The thorough cultivation of Sanskrit helped 
the growth of a developed Sanskrit literature in Bengal. 
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The gradual development of Sanskrit literature can be 
noticed from the inscriptions of Bengal. It is already told that the 
Suiunia inscriptions of Chandravarman (of the 4th century A.D.) 
indicates that the people were not well conversant in Sanskrit till 
then and for which it was written in prose. But the inscriptions 
(as well as land grants) of the 5th century A.D. and 6th century 
A.D., though written in prose, showed a far greater acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature. From the 7th century A.D. their authority 
in the language encouraged them to write beautiful poems and 
to invent the Gaudlya Riti. Though Banabhatta assumes a cynical 
attitude towards it and describes it a pomp of sillables (Gaud 
desha vakshara dambarah), it certainly shows the independent 
growth of Sanskrit literature in Bengal and led to the evolution 
of a characteristic style of its own. 

The inscriptions found in different parts of Bengal were 
composed in beautiful verses. They were full of similies and 
metaphors. They were properly used and made the lines 
resounding. This system was appreciated by a section of poets of 
other parts of India. They began to follow the system. 

The mastery of chandragomin in the science of Grammar 
encouraged the Bengali Grammarians to cultivate the subject 
thoroughly. He was followed by a number of Grammarians in 
later time. Among these grammarians the name of Jinendrabo4hi 
is mentioned earlier. 

In the science of lexicography the scholars of Bengal began 
to show equal proficiency and a number of lexicographers 
flourished in Bengal in the Pala period. 

The scholars of Bengal earned much respect for their wide 
knowledge in Mimansa. The epigraphic records, beginning from 
the 5th century A.D. refer to the thorough cultivation of Smiiti 
and Mimansa in Bengal. Both the Mimansa School of Kumaril 
Bhatta and Prabhakara Vrihati began to flourish in Bengal. The 
oldest Bengali scholar of the Mtmarisa school was Salikanatha who 
composed a Panchika on the commentaries of Laghvi and Brihati 
of Prabhakara. 

It is already noted that from the very ancient times Bengal 
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was famous for the treatment of elephant. The Hastyayurveda 
had been developed in Bengal, though the scholars are not sure 
if Palakapya, a noted sage and vetenery surgeon of ancient India, 
(5th or 6th century A.D.) was a native of Bengal. Palakapaya's 
contribution to the Hastyayurveda deserves mention as an eastern 
production of great interest 33 . 

From the writings of Hiuen Tsang we know that medical 
sciences were taught in the different viharas of Bengal. The scho- 
lars in later times had earned much reputation in writing the 
commentatories on Charak. 

The thorough cultivation of knowledge in different subjects 
like philosophy (including mimansa), poetics, astronomy, law etc. 
had been going on when Hiuen Tsang visited Nalanda and other 
viharas of Bengal. Books were written in different subjects. The 
efforts of the scholars of Bengal not only helped to have their 
authority in different branches of knowledge, it also widened their 
knowledge in Sanskrit. 

In the previous chapter it is already mentioned that the 
writers of Bengal from the end of the 6th century A.D. began to 
compose poems, full of rhetories. This system was called the 
Gaiudiya riti. Banabhatta could not appreciate the practice. He 
says that the writers of North use Pun and irony in large numbers 
in their works, while, the writers of the west insist only on the 
sense, in the south, it is poetical fancy; in Gauda, pomp of syllables 
can be seen ( Vaksharadambara ). Though some scholars find a 
partisan spirit in the works of Bana, who had a supreme contempt 
for Bengal owing to historical spirit, it must be remembered that 
he, in this passage, is describing the characteristics of the poets of 
different parts of India. Actually, he paid some tribute to the poets 
of Bengal for their wealth of Vocabulary. It is also suggested by 
some scholars that Bana himself could not avoid the practice in 
his own works. 

Both Bhamaha, who lived towards the end of the 7th 
century and beginning of 8th century A. D. and Dandin, who lived 
in the first half of the 8th century A.D., have discussed the two 
important practices of the poets of Northern India viz, the 
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Vidarbha riti and the Gaudya riri. Both the critics regard the two 
practices as full of most poetic expressions. Bhamah favours the 
Gaudiya school, as he regards the Gaudlya riti superior to the 
others. Dandl prefers the Vaidarbhi school and he thinks that it 
follows the classical rule of the Sanskrit literature. 

From the writings of Bana, Bhamah and Dandin it appears 
that inspite of the adverse opinions of some critics the Gaudiya 
school, it drew the attention of the poets and critics of Northern 
India from the 7th century A.D. 

An earlier specimen of the Gaud riti can be found in the 
Nidhanpur Inscription of Bhdskarvarmana. It is written in prose. 
Praising Bhaskarvarmana the inscription says Sha 
Jagaduyakalpanasta moya hetu Bhagavata Kamalasambha bana 
bakirna baruasrama dhama prabibhagaya nirmita 
Bhubanapatiribadaya nirukutamandala" ... 34 . The long 
resounding words and sentences are to show the chief 
characteristics of Gauda riti. Besides this inscription we have the 
inscriptions of the Pala and Sena periods. These inscriptions 
generally describe the notable works of the two dynasties. The 
inscriptions of the Pala and Sena periods are written in poem. 
They indicate the gradual mastery of the scholars as well as the 
poets of Bengal over the Gauda riti. 

It is already noted that from the Gupta period Bengal had 
begun to embrace the systematic culture of Northern India. Within 
a short time they were able to get proficiency in different branches 
of education and culture of the people of Northern India. But the 
people of Bengal were conscious of their own intellect and power 
and they brought a synthesis between the education and culture 
of the Northern India and the education and culture of their own 
with the help of their intellect. Some times? they invented a new 
way and sometimes they made an alternation to make it more 
colourful. The Gauda riti was an example of their attempts to 
make the language more colourful and resounding. 
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The Growth of Prikrits : Apabhramsa and Abahatta : 

While the learned section had been engaged in thorough 
cultivation of Sanskrit, inventing sounding and bombast words, 
a section of Buddhist and Jain saints tried to invent a literature 
for the common mass. They did it for the sake of their own 
religion. They were later assisted by some writers of Hindu 
religion. The attempts of these monk and writers gave birth to 
the Prakrit and Apabhramsa literature of India. 

The growth of Apabhramsa language and literature 
brought a significant change in the history of literature of India. 
The evolution of different Indian vernaculars from one common 
parent language (i.e. Sanskrit) passed through different stages 
and the first stage is represented by the languages known as Pali, 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa. They appeared during the period from 
500 B.C to 1000 A.D. During the last 500 years (from 500 A.D. to 
1000 A.D) of this period the Prakrits were gradually replaced by 
ApabhramSa and its later phase by Avahatta (or Laukika) 
language, out of which there appeared the New Indo-Aryan 
speeches, the Bhashas or Vernaculars like Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, 
Nepali, Assamese, Oriya Gujrati, Marathi etc. 

Prakrit : Dr. Ashit Kumar Bandopadhyaya in his works says, 
the word 'Prakrit' denotes the language either simplified by the 
common people or .the language which had it's origin (Prakriti) 
in Sanskrit. It is also known as Middle Indo-Aryan language. 3 ^ 

Pali and Prakrit were preferred by the preachers of Jainism 
and Buddhism viz. the followers of Gautama Buddha and Maha- 
vira. In order to make his religions more popular to the common 
people Gautama Buddha used Pali language. The sacred books 
of these two religions were written in this language. After the 
appearance of Prakrit in the field of literature it was divided into 
four regional groups, viz, foe Saurasani Prakrit (popular in Central 
India), Maharastriya Prakrit (popular in Western India), Magadhi 
Prakrit (popular in Eastern India) and Paichasi Prakrit (used in 
North Western India) 35 . 

Though foe Prakrits were at first looked down upon by foe 
scholars of Sanskrit, they became popular to foe common people. 
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The writers of the Sanskrit literature had to give them recognition 
subsequently, realising the popularity of the languages. Some 
Smritikaras say that Sanskrit was the language for the monarchs' 
and nobility (i.e., high officials, Brahmanas and inmates of the 
Tapovanas) while the Prakrits were the languages of the common 
people. The women of the upper community were allowed to 
speak in Magadhi Prakrit. The Sanskrit play writers also allowed 
the characters of the common people to use the Prakrit dialogues 
in their plays. 

In eastern India (including Bihar and Bengal) there 
developed the Magadhi Prakrit. Inspite of the cynical attitude of 
the scholarly section, Prakrits became more and more popular to 
the common people. The Grammarians wrote Grammars on the 
Prakrits. 

But the tendency to make the languages more and more 
simple had been going on. Some indisciplines in the use of 
grammer were observed and from Prakrits there appeared the 
ApabhramSa language and literature 36 . 

Apabhramia : From different sources it appears that the' 
Magadhi ApabhramSa and Sauraseni ApabhramSa had been 
introduced in Ancient Bengal; with them appeared the Abahatta 
literatures. Abahatta was actually a branch of ApabhramSa. The 
Apabhramsa and Abahatta developed side by side with Sanskrit. 
The influence of the Abahatta languages can be noticed in the 
literatures of eastern India (Bengal and Bihar) in the Pre-Pala and 
the Pala periods. 

From Apabhramsa there arose the regional languages like 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujrati, Oriya, Bengali etc. during the closing 
centuries of the first millennium A.D. and among these regional 
languages Bengali, Assamese and Oriya formed a very closely 
connected group. The earlier specimens of Bengali literature were 
the charya songs. 

It is already noted that ApabhramSas and Abahattas began 
to flourish in Northern India from the 5th century A.D. and they 
were the languages of the common people. They sprang up from 
the Prakrits. Abahatta insisted on the colloquial speech of a 
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particular region of India and subsequently it became die regional 
language of Northern India. They became very popular among 
the Buddhist monks and preachers and for which Abahattas were 
called 'Buddha Sanskrit' (Sanskrit, practised by the followers of 
Buddha). Dr. Sukumar Sen thinks that possibly the Mahabharata 
and some puranas compiled in this period were written in these 
languages to make them easier to the common people. 

The Apabhram£a and Abahatta literatures appeared in 
Bengal in the Pre-Pala period. They became popular in the Pala 
period. Many books were written in these languages. The Jaina 
and the Buddhist monks used to write books in these languages. 
The followers of the Bajrayana schools and Natha school of Bengal 
had written a number of books in these languages. 

The Pala and the Sena periods witnessed the experiments 
of the writers of the Apabhrarh£a literature and neo-Bengali 
literatures. They wanted to make these literatures more popular 
among the common mass. Through these literatures the Buddhist 
Siddhacharyas tried to explain the religious ideas and philosophy 
of their religion. But these literatures could not win the heart of 
the learned section owing to their lack of depthness. 

Though sometimes the learned (as well as cultured) scholars 
tried to write poems in Abahatta language, they achieved little 
success. Most of the successful writers used simple words and 
.used the dialects of the native people. 

Though the specimens of the Abahatta literatures are very 
rare, we have an inscriptions of Malwa, written in the Abahatta, 
which describes the beauties of women in different places of India. 
It is a long poem, but the language is very simple and the readers 
feel charmed by its loveliness. 

Charya literature : In our period there is little scope to 
discuss the growth and development of Bengali literature. Most 
of the scholars think that A.D. 1000 was a convenient date for the 
development of Bengali, Assamese and Oriya languages. By this 
time these languages had become fully established and Bengali 
language had taken a definite shape. 

The charya songs are regarded as the earliest specimens of 
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the Bengali literature. Maha-Mahomopadhya Haraprasad Sastri 
discovered the songs in the Royal Court of Nepal. Observing the 
influences of the Abahattas on these songs, some scholars have 
hesitation to accept them as pure Bengali language while some 
scholars think that they are specimens of Hindi or Assamese 
language of early times. Dr. S.K. Chatterjee holds the view that 
these songs clearly belong to Bengali language and literature 37 . 
Actually these songs were composed in the early stage of Bengali 
language. The language of the Dohas, which are published with 
the songs, is admittedly western ApabhrarhSa 38 . 

The Sahajiya school of Buddhism had composed the songs 
to express the hidden philosophy of the Sahajiya school. The 
'charya' means practices and the Charya songs indicate the 
religious practices used to be observed by the Sahajiya school. 
Through these songs they give a significant interpretation of life. 
About fifty songs had been composed by twenty-three writers. 
Among them Kanhupada had composed thirteen songs. Besides 
Kanhupada we can mention the names of Louis Pada, Hadipa, 
Jalandnaripa, Bhusukupada, Kukkuripada, Saraha, Shanti and 
others. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee thinks that these charya songs 
have been composed between 10th century A.D. and 12th century 
A.D. Though Dr. Sahidullah expresses his opinion that the songs 
have been composed two or three hundred years earlier than the 
10th A.D., he also thinks that Louis Pada and some other writers 
of the Charya songs might have appeared in the 7th or 8th century 
A.D. If the views of Dr. Sahidullah are accepted we are bound to 
admit that there was no development of the Charya literatures 
for four hundred years. All the writers of the Charya songs had 
followed the same style and same fashion for,a long time. But the 
views of Dr. Sahidullah are difficult to accept for historic reasons. 

The Charya songs throw much light on the life and culture 
of the common people of Bengal. They also indicate the desire of 
the common people. Dr. S. K. Sen finds the bud of the lyric poem 
in these songs. 

The efforts, which had been started from the growth of the 
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Prakrit language, to make the language and literature easier for 
the common people, had reached a definite goal with the growth 
and development of Bengali language. The Gupta, postGupta (as 
well as Pre-Pala) periods observed the development of the 
Prakrits, ApabhraihSa and Abahatta languages in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ART-ARCHITECTURE : MUSIC-DANCE AND DRAMA ETC. 

A land can be known by its culture. The development of the 
culture, on the other hand, depends on various things like 
the political stability of the land, economic prosperity of the 
people, socio-religious progress, relation with other neighbouring 
countries etc. 

The native tribes, settled down in different parts of Bengal, 
had to build up their own culture. It had been to a great extent, 
different from the culture of the Aryan tribes of Northern India. 
But unfortunately we do not have any definite information about 
the cultural development of the people of the land of the pre- 
Aryan period. 

But the excavations of Tamralipta, Chandraketugad and 
other places indicate that a civilisation had been built up in Bengal 
in the second millennium B.C. 1 . Bengal had to observe a gradual 
development of her culture step by step. It is sure that when the 
Aryan invasion took place in Bengal, the land possesed a culture 
of its own. After the invasion of the Aryan people,a great impact 
had taken place in the field of culture which could be noticed in 
the field of art, architecture, music, dance, drama and other fields. 

The epigraphic records and the accounts of the foreign 
travellers like Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsang, I-Tsing etc. throw some light 
on the cultural life of the people of Bengal. But these sources are 
inadequate; the scholars are to feel the need of other sources to 
have a clear idea about the cultural life of the people of ancient 
Bengal. The Charya songs, Rajatarangini and the works of Sandhya 
Kara Nandi are to throw light on the subject. Besides these, for 
art and ararchitecture we can depend on the pleques of 
Mayanamati and Pahadpur and the ruins of temples and viharas 
discovered in different parts of Bengal. 
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Art and Architecture : a number of stupas, viharas and 
monasteries of the pre Pala period have been discovered in 
different parts of Bengal. Though from the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers we come to know the existence of a large number of 
stupas and viharas in Bengal, only a few of their ruins have been 
discovered so far. 

The causes of their destruction are not far to seek. They 
could not stand against the wheel of time; alluvial soil and the 
tropical climate brought their desctructions earlier. They were 
also constructed on perishable materials like bricks, wood and 
clay. They were not properly maintained. Besides these a large 
number of stupas, viharas, temples and monasteries had been 
destroyed by the Muslim invaders. Sometimes they destroyed 
them for construction of mosques and palaces. They used* the 
materials of the old structures to build up their mosques and 
palaces. 

Stupas : The ruins of a number of stupas have been 
discovered in some parts of Bengal. But the number is not still 
remarkable. These stupas were built mainly by the Jain and 
Buddhist monks of Bengal. 

Buddhist Stupas : The Buddhists of Bengal in order to 
preserve the enshrine the bone of Buddha or his disciples built 
the stupas. The followers of Buddha also built Paribhogic stupas, 
where the articles used by lord Buddha were kept. Sometimes 
the NirdeShik stupas were built either to mark the spot where 
Buddha stayed sometimes in course of his travel or to mark some 
important events. Connected with his life 2 . In later period, these 
stiupas were regarded as a symbol of Buddhism. The disciples 
regarded the construction of the stupas as a pious object. The stupas 
were decorated with images of Buddha. 

In the early period, circular altar w&s erected to place an 
atida (which was semi-circular in shape) and a hdrmica, just above 
them placed the bone or articles of Buddha. To give protection to 
the articles an umbrella was erected above the Hdrmica. Hiuen 
Tsang mentions a number of stupas in Bengal erected by A£oka 
the great. Dr. N.R. Roy thinks that these £tupas might have been 
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erected with the spread of Buddhism in Bengal by the patrons of. 
Buddhism in different times and Hiuen Tsang had seen them 3 . 

Some of these stupas, either moulded in bronze or engraved 
on stone, have been discovered in different parts of Bengal. But 
they do not throw light on the architectural trend of Bengal. The 
brick-built stupas found in Bengal have a similarity with the stupas 
of Bihar. 

Among the stupas found in Bengal it is presumed that the 
stupa found at Bharatpur in Burdwan district was the oldest. It 
has been destroyed almost. Only the platform exists somehow. 
So it is difficult to imagine what the actual shape of the stupa was 
One of the oldest stupas was the Ashrafpur stupa. It was made of 
bronze. Two large stupas have been discovered, one at Pahadpur 
and another at Bahulara in the Bankura district. From their ruins 
it can be presumed that they were very high, consisting of 
successive tiers of elaborate mouldings. They were possibly 
decorated with flowers and different types of images of Buddha 4 . 
The votive stupas are generally found standing alone, but 
sometimes, they formed a row and occasionally a group of them 
stand on a big platform. Similar types of stupas can be found in 
Bihar. Therefore it can be presumed that the structures on the 
basement were the same. 

Most of the stupas of Bengal were built of bricks. They were 
decorated with terracotta plaques. They were cruciform in plan. 
Very few stupas were either square or circular. 

A specimen of votive stupas has been discovered at Jogi- 
Gupha. It probably, had a hemispherical structure. There was 
also a corresponding elevation of each component part. Different 
parts of the stupa were decorated with figures. The plain dome 
was surmounted by the harmika, not square but circular and 
ribbed on edge, just like dmalka-Stld of a temple 5 . 

Three remarkable bronze votive stupas of ancient period 
have been discovered so far. It is already mentioned that possibly 
Ashrafpur bronze votive stupas was the oldest of these three. It 
bears two copper plates of the Khadga dynasty. It was probably 
built in the 7th or 8th century A.D. It consists of a cylindrical 
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drum and hemispherical dome supported on a lotus over a high 
and slightly sloping basement, which is square with one offset 
projection on each face 6 . The basement and drum are decorated 
with images. The artistic skill of the stupa is praiseworthy. 

The other two stupas discovered at Pahadpur and Jhewari 
respectively have had a cruciform basement. The Pahadpur stupa 
exhibits four concentric rings, just below the dome. Both the stupas 
were decorated with images of Buddha. 

I-Tsing, the Chinese traveller had noticed a stupa named 
Miigasthapana in Varendra in the 7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang, 
in course of his travel to Bengal, had noticed a number of stupas. 
But to-day there are no traces of these stupas. 

It is already noted that these stupas were generally built of 
bricks. They were small in size and followed the designs of the 
eastern school of architecture. The architects of these stupas could 
not invent any new style. 

In later period, possibly the Buddhists of Bengal did not 
prefer to erect new stupas. In this connection. Prof. N.R.Roy says 
that there existed little relation between the stupas and the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana schools. The Mahayana school and 
Vajrayana school of Bengal gave little importance to build stupas 
to pay homage to Buddha 7 . 

The Viharas : The Viharas were regarded as inseperable 
parts of Buddhism. The Buddhist monks used to live and study 
the scriptures in the Viharas. They were to preach the doctrines 
of Buddha to the local people. 

Since the preachings of Buddha, a number of Viharas had 
been set up in Bengal. The Chinese travellers like Fa-Hien, Hiuen 
Tsang, I-Tsingetc. have mentioned a number of Viharas of Bengal 
in their works. 

From their works it can be presumed that these Viharas were 
situated on a large space. The lands were generally donated by 
kings or rich nobility. They were built either of bricks or of stones. 

The Viharas built in Bengal, had four rows of cells round 
the four sides of a courtyard. A running varendah along the cells 
gave access to each cell through a door. The great VihSras of 
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Pahadpur had the same plan, though it had a large dimension 
with a huge temple in the centre of the courtyard. There existed a 
number of small shrines, votive stupas and structures. These 
structures might have been used as kitchen, bathing platform and 
for other useful purposes. 

Very few Viharas of the pre-Pala period have been 
discovered so far. The ruins of the Bhasu Vihara (which Hiuen 
Tsang describes as Po-chi-po of Pundravardhana) and 
Raktamrittika Vihara (lo-to-mo-chih of Karnasuvama) have been 
discovered through archeological excavations. The Bhasu Vihara 
was discovered near Mahasthan and Raktamrittika Vihara at 
Rakshasdanga in the Murshidabad district. The ruins of these 
Viharas bear the signs of grandeur and prosperity of these Viharas 
in their times. 

The Jain Monastery : The ruins of Jain monasteries have 
been discovered at Pahadpur and Goal-bhita (Vatgohali). The 
inscriptions found at Pahadpur Jain monastry throw some 
important light on the date of foundation of the monastery. It 
seems that it had been founded much before 479 A.D. 

It is presumed by scholars like Kashinath Dikshit that the 
Jain temple had four faced ( chaturmukha ) entrance and it might 
have inspired to erect the great temple of Pahadpur in later times 8 . 

Besides the Jain monastry of Pahadpur, the ruins of a great 
Jain monastery of Dharmapala at Sompura has been discovered 
early in the 20th century. It might have been constructed in the 
8th century (or early 9th century A.D). A set of clay sealings were 
found in the ruins of the great monastry. Prof. K. N. Dikshit having 
observed the ruins of the monastery, rightly remarks. 'No single 
monastery of such dimension has come to light in India. Of the 
Jain monsteries, so far discovered in Bengal, it is the finest 
specimen 9 . 

Temples : A few number of temples of the pre-Pala period 
have been discovered in Bengal through the archaeological 
excavations in recent times. 

Among the old remarkable temples belonging to the pre- 
Pala period, were the chandraketugad temple (Berachampa, of 
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the North 24 Parganas) and the Pancharatna temple of 
Rajbadidanga (in the Murshi-dabad district). Another remarkable 
old temple was the Pahadpur temple (in the Rajsahi district of 
Bangladesh). But, probably, it was built in the Pala period. 

The temple of Chandraketugad had been built up in the 
Gupta period while the Pancharatna temple had been built up in 
the same or slightly later period. The ruins of a temple have also 
been discovered at Balinda (near Harwa, North 24 Parganas) and 
it is suggested that it might have been built in the post — Gupta 
period. From the ruins of the temples it can be imagined that the 
architects of the temples had followed the trends of the Northern 
India. They did not invent any new art or designs. They had not 
been influenced by the architects of Orissa or of Southern India. 

The temple of Chandraketugad had a large square sanctum 
cella with projections on three sides and they were covered with 
cloistered passage. The bigger square was preceded by a 
rectangular covered vestibule with a rectangular open porch in 
front, completed with a flight of steps. Around the larger square, 
the vestibule and the porch was a rectangular structure of 
projections on three sides. The two sides upto the vestibules were 
decorated with shallow niches. The temple was made of moulded 
bricks. Near the temple there exists the remains of miniature 
replica of temples and basement of a votive stupa. 

The Pancharatna temple complex of Rajbadidanga had 
some characteristics. It had a rectangular enclosure wall and four 
square shrines at the four comers. A rectangular mandapa was on 
the north Surkhi; rammed platform made it distinct. Main temple 
had been erected on a special plan, i.e. triratha shape. The 
rectangular main temple measuring 7.84 x 7m, had projection on 
three sides, leaving northern sides open fjr entrance for which it 
has been called triratha in shape. To the south of the main temple 
complex there existed another oblong temple complex, consisting 
of walls, platform and a half round shape entrance platform on a 
rectangular basement 11 . 

Among the old magnificient temples of ancient Bengal, the 
most remarkable was the Pahadpur temple, fhe architects had 
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to build the temple very carefully and in a planned way. But possi- 
bly it was built in the reign of Dharmapala 12 . 

The temple of pahadpur had to bear the witness of the 
gradual development of the eastern school of art which had been 
started since the Gupta Age. 

Some ruins of the old structures had been discovered at 
Gokul (near Mahasthan) Govindavita and other places of Bengal. 
But they had been constructed in the Pala period. So our 
knowledge about the development of architecture of the Pre-Pala 
period is limited. 

Terracottas and images : From the very ancient times the 
artistic instincts of men encouraged them to make images of men, 
animals, birds and other things. They were to create them with 
the help of stone, metals and wiih soft clay. 

The images made of soft clay were to be burnt by fire to 
make them durable. Thus grew the terrecotta art. The terracotta 
art had been flourished in Bengal from the olden times. The 
houses, temples and vihdras were decorated with them. Even 
today some of the fine specimens of terracottas can be found in 
the temples (like the temple of Madan Mohon of Bishnupur) of 
West Bengal. 

The art had been flourished in Bengal before the second 
century B.C.The terracotta images served different purposes. The 
children used to play with the earthen dolls and toys. The houses 
and temples were also decorated with the terracotta images. 

From different evidences it can be presumed that the art of 
clay modelling had been flourished in Bengal in the Pre-Maurya 
period 12A . 

It is already noted that through the terracottas, the artists 
were to give the shape of various familiar 'things like men and 
women, birds and animals of different kinds. Sometimes through 
these images, the familiar stories or life of men were described. 
The terracottas of Pahadpur and Maynamati describe the life of 
common men and their activities. 

Through these terracottas we can have an idea about the 
skills of the artists of that age. 
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A large number of terracottas have been preserved in 
different museums of Bengal (like the Ashutosh Museum of 
Calcutta, Tamluk Museum, Gurusaday Museum of 
Bratacharigrem etc). 

Among the old specimens of the Pre-historic period, we 
can mention the two exotic terracottas of human heads, one with 
pointed helment found at Pandu Rajar Dhibi 13 and another, 
having the shape of a forepart of a bull with a fan shaped hump 
and perforated mouth, found at Harinarayanpur 14 in 24 Parganas 
district. 

A number of terracottas of ^unga-Kushana period have 
been found in different parts of Bengal. They have been found at 
Tamluk and Raghunathbari (in Midnapore district), Bachri (in 
the Howrah district), Pokhran (in Bankura district), 
Harinarayanpur and Berachampa (in 24 Parganas), Bangarh (in 
West Dinajpur) and Mahasthan and other places of modern 
Bangladesh. 

The clay modellers of Tamralipta had shown much 
proficiency in clay modelling, P. C. Dasgupta, ex-Director of 
Archaelogy West Bengal, rightly says, "The clay modellers of 
Tamralipta with the inner perception for the beautiful and a 
spontaneous understanding of the symbolic tales and allegories 
lent a new fragrance to their art in the Maurya and Sunga-kushana 
epoch" 15 . 

Among the terracottas of the early period discovered at 
Tamluk through excavations, the terracotta of a female, i.e. Oxford 
Figurine can be mentioned here. Dr. Stella kramrich thinks that 
she is identical with Apsara Panchachura of Mahabharata, while 
Prof. Johnston regards her as goddes Maya of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus of Egypt 16 . Considering the beauty of the Oxford 
Figurine Dr. Dasgupta thinks that "it occupies an honoured place 
amidst the array of early Indian terracottas which often visualise 
a deep perception and warmath of feeling in respect of the grace 
and elegance of form as experienced through tradition and 
assimiliation of styles 17 . 

It is already noted that a number of terracotta yakshas. 
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yaksinis, narrative plaques, animal figures and pottery works 
discovered at Tamluk and other places are now kept in the 
Ashutosh Museum of Indian art of Calcutta University, Tamluk 
Museum and Gurusaday Museum of Bratacharigram. They bear 
the taste of urban civilisation and the sign of prosperity of ancient 
Bengal. 

A terracotta plaque with three lines of greek inscription 
had been found at Tilda in Midnapore district. It indicates the 
commercial relation of Bengal with Greece and outside India. 

A terracotta figurine of the Maurya period has been found 
at Pokhran (in Bankura district). Another female figurine of the 
Maurya Age has been discovered at Tamluk. The recent 
excavations at Chandraketugad, Harinarayanpur and Pandurajar 
Dhibi also helped to get a number of images of the Suriga-Kushana 
period. Some of the images of Yakshinis of Tamluk of the Suriga- 
Kushana period exhibit a high degree of artistic skill "and 
imaginative power of the artists of Bengal who made them with 
much attention. They also bear witness to early contacts with the 
cultural sphere of the Greeco-Romans 18 . 

Some of the terracottas of Tamluk and other places visualise 
scenes from the Buddhist Jatakas and other legends of antiquity 19 . 

Among the remarkable terracottas of the &unga-kushana 
period so far discovered in Bengal were (i) A royal couple riding 
on elephant led by a Mahuta (driver), (ii) Winged male and female 
figures as images of yakshas and yakshinis (iii) a headless warrior 
(iv) A dampati plaques, riding on a toy cart, holding a pair of fish 
and (v) the terracotas depicting ships and mast 20 . 

Some of the terracottas represent the familiar scenes of the 
old stories like the hunting scene of Dushyanta and the previous 
lives of Buddha. 

The chief characteristics of the terracottas of the post- 
Maurya period were the introduction of new ethenic types, 
representing the racial influx of the period. Most of the figures 
were slender and refined in forms. They had a flexible attitude 
which was not known in the Maurya period. The face of the 
women had an oval shape. The eyes were wide open and cheeks 
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were rounded. They used to wear different ornaments. The 
spherical breasts, the sensitive modelling of the back and other 
trends remind us of a link between the artists of Bengal and the 
artists of Mathura school. 

The terracottas of the Gupta period have also been found 
in Bengal. Among the terracottas we may mention here a plaque 
representing a richly adorned dancing male figure. It is unique 
in the round with applied eyeballs, pinched up nose and 
ears and outspread ornamented short hands shown up to the 
waist 21 . 

The terracottas of the Gupta period are not enough in 
number. But they bear the refined traits of the Gupta tradition. 
The style is more human, and less hieratic. The spiritual 
experience is less intense 22 . 

The style introduced from the Gupta age had been 
continued at least for the next five hundred years. 

Sculptures : Like other fields of art, Bengal had made some 
progress in the field of sculpture. 

A few images of the Pre-Maurya period have been 
discovered in Bengal so far. Among them (i) the head and bust of 
Bodhisattava, made of red sand-stone found at Chandraketugad, 
(ii) A red stone torso of a deity (probably kartikeya) found at 
Mahasthan, (iii) Two sand stone images of Surya discovered at 
Kumarpur and Niyamatpur (Rajsahi district of Bangladesh), sand 
stone images of Vishnu at Hankrail (in Malda district) deserve 
special mention. 

The first two images had been sculptured in the Kushana 
period. They represent the characteristic of the Kushana period. 
They were made of red stone, which had an extensive use in 
Mathura and were not available in Bengal, It can be presumed 
that they might have been imported from outside. 

In this connection it can be reminded that die images of 
the Kushana period had some spacial characteristics. A number 
of images had long tunic covering the body from the neck to knee 
such as found in the images of the Kushana kings. The images 
had broad and heavy features. Some of the images have shaven 
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skull, the short bent wide open eyes and the raised eyebrows 
with descending curves, at the extremeties present clear affinities 
with the heads of the Buddha. Bodhisattva type of Mathura. They 
also have some similarity with the contemporary Gandhara school 
of art 23 . 

After the Kushana school, there appeared the Gupta school 
of art in Bengal which was clearly distinct from the Kushana 
school. Dr. R.C. Majumdar, while describing the features of the 
Gupta school says, "its chief characteristics of the school are not 
only delicacy and refinement of form and a relaxed attitude 
indicated by the calmness of the face, the deposition of the two 
hands avoiding harsh angles at the elbows noticed in the Kushana 
images and generally speaking, graceful pose of the body in place 
of the erect posture 24 ." 

It can't be denied that the Bengal sculpture of the Gupta 
Age had got some inspiration from the Samath school. But in 
spite of its inspiration of the Sarnath School, it tried to add 
something of its own. According to some art critics the ’Eastern 
trend’ of the Gupta art had been distingushed by a vivacious 
emotion. Stella Kramrisch describes it as 'the eastern version of 
the classical idiom of Samath'. A suitable change can be noticeed 
in the plastic content of the images. The figures acquire thereby a 
sensuous import, hardly to be expected in the spiritual and 
impersonal creations of Samath 25 . 

Among the images of that period found in different parts 
of Bengal we can mention (i) a standing image of Buddha found 
at Bharail (Rajsahi district). It is made of chunar sand-stone. The 
sculptor had followed the Samath school. The image might have 
been built in the beginning of the 5th century A.D. (ii) The two 
Surya images, one found at KSShipur (24 Parganas) and another 
at Deora (Bogra district of Bangladesh), belonged to the Gupta 
school of the eastern trend. Both figures are markedly different 
from the Kushana school. They exhibit a graceful form. They have 
been assigned to the 6th century A.D. (iii) The images of 
Chakrpurusha, found at Malar (in the Murshidabad district) 
exhibits the eastern trend of the Gupta school. It was made of 
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sand-stone. But the figure is un-impressive. Any delicate skill 
cannot be found in the image. 

From the images found in North Bengal, Sundarban and 
Bankura, it appears that the local sculptors had to follow a special 
trend; which had been flourished in the cultural Gangetic region 26 . 

Bronze-images : A number of bronze images of the Gupta 
period have been discovered in different parts of Bengal. 

Among these images, the image of Manjugree found at 
Mahasthan can be mentioned here. The graceful and exquisitely 
Buddhist Goddess is one of the best specimens of the Bengal 
school of art of the Gupta period. The simple naturalism and the 
artistic sense make the figure distinct. It has been assigned to the 
6th century A.D. 

With the exception of some images (which had been 
sculptured or engraved in the Pala period) the great temple of 
Pahadpur, represent the Gupta art. They exhibit the combination 
of the sublime spiritualism and emotionalism of the eastern school 
of Gupta Age. 

The images made of stone or of bronze of the post-Gupta 
period displying the gradual development of the Bengal school 
of Art. 

The inscribed image of Sarvaru, made in the post-Gupta 
(or of Pre-Pala) period by the patronage of the Khadga dynasty 
(who ruled in the 7th century A.D., is one of the finest specimens 
of the period. The image stands erect on a pedestal. An inscrip- 
tion had been insiced by Prabhabati, a queen of the Devakhadga 
dynasty. It is found at Deulbari in the Tripura district. The 
simplicity of the whole composition and the elegance of its carving 
make the image charming. Another remarkable specimen of the 
period was a miniature Surya. He is seated On a chariot, drawn 
by seven horses. It has also been found at Deulbari, now preserved 
in die Dacca Museum. The two other remarkable images are (i) a 
metal image of Siva who is standing erect, found at Manirtat and 
(ii) another is Vishnuvamana image, found at West Dinajpur, now 
preserved in the Ashutosh Museum. 

Besides these images two Buddhist bronze images and a 
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bronze image of Ganesh a can be mentioned here. They are found 
at Rajbadidanga in Murshidabad district. A small image of seated 
Tara has been discovered in the ruins of a Gupta temple at Kama- 
Suvarna. 

These bronze images bear the sign of the gradual 
development of the art of Bengal,The progress which had been 
started in Bengal since the Gupta Age, had to take a definite shape 
in the Pala Period. 

Art of Painting : Though Fa-Hien in his works gives some 
hints that the art of painting had been practised at Tamralipta, 
not a single important specimen of painting of the Pre-Pala period 
has been discovered so far. It can be presumed that like other 
parts of Bengal, the temples and viharas of ancient Bengal- were 
decorated with paintings 27 . They could not save themselves from 
destruction. So we do not have any clear idea about the progress 
and development of painting in the Pre-Pala period. 

Fine Arts : 

Songs and Music : Though from some evidences it can be 
presumed that people of Bengal had some attraction for music, 
we do not have any clear information about the development of 
music of the Pre-Pala period. Prof. N.R. Roy thinks that the 
scholars have nothing to say about the development of dance, 
songs and music of Bengal before the 10th and 11th centuries 
A.D. for lack of informations . 

It can be presumed that the native people used to express 
their hopes and desires, joys and sorrows through the folk songs. 
The nature of these songs can be imagined through the 'Charya 
Songs' which express the life of the commora people, their hopes 
and despairs etc. and the life of the tantrics of Bengal. Since the 
advent of die Guptas, the classical songs and dances of Northern 
India had got an access in Bengal. The rulers and die rich nobility 
who imitated the lifestyle of Aryan culture, were the patrons of 
the classical songs and dances of Northern India. 

From the RajataranginI we come to know that people of 
Bengal were familiar with classical songs and dances. The singers 
and dancers followed the rules of 'Bharata Natya Sastra'. From 
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this work we come to know that the classical singers used to 
display their performances at the temples of Kartikeya at 
Pundravardhana. The RajataranginI also mentions the name of a 
famous Devadasl named Kamala of Pundravardhana. She had 
earned much fame for her performances in singing and dancing, 
that the fame of'Kamala had even spread out in Kashmir. 

Like other parts of India the practice of employing 
Devadasis in famous temples had been introduced in Bengal with 
the advent of the Aryan culture. The Devadasis were expert in 
singing and dancing. They were employed (or dedicated) to give 
entertainment to the gods of the temples. They, in practice, were 
to please the kings, the nobility and the priests of the temples, 
where they were employed. Though the writers of 'Pavanduta' 
and ' Rdmacharita ' have assumed a bitter attitude against this 
corrupt practice, they admit the increasing patronages of the Pala 
and sena rulers of Bengal towards the institution. 

The plaques of Pahadpur and Maynamatl represent the 
male and female dancers of Bengal. But these dancers did not 
belong to the higher community. They were actually folk singers 
and dancers of Bengal. They had a close connection with the life 
of the common people. These plaques also throw some light on 
the life of these singers and dancers of Bengal. 

Besides the plaques of Pahadpur and Maynamatl we have 
the 'Charya Songs'. These songs might have been composed in 
the Pala period but it can be presumed that they were not 
completely isolated from the Pre-Pala period. These songs 
mention different types of musical instruments like lute, Damru 
(a small drumor tabor), flute etc. They also throw much light on 
the theme of the singers. These songs not only narrate die process 
of prayer and worships of the Sahajiyas and Bajrayanis of Bengal, 
but also the every day life of the untouchable and poverty-stricken 
life of common people 29 . 

The two parallel institutions had been growing on in Bengal 
since the Gupta period, while the upper community had been 
engaged in the cultivation of classical songs, dances and music, 
die common people still continued to cultivate the culture of their 
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own. They continued to cultivate the songs and music of their 
predecessors. 

The popularity of the folk songs, music and dances might 
have been greater than the classical songs and music. Generally, 
the common people had little scope to enjoy the songs and dances 
staged in the courtyard or in the famous temples. They were 
controlled by the nobility and priestly class. But the nobility 
sometimes showed their interest in folk songs and dances. The 
human appeal of these songs and dances were undoubtedly 
greater than the songs and dances performed at the royal stages. 
The people liked to perform songs and dances in their socio- 
religious functions 30 . 

From the plaques of Maynamati and Pahadpur it is found 
that both vocal and instrumental music were thoroughly used 
by the folk singers. They used the musical instruments like drums 
(Dhak), flute, lyre, Mridanga, Khol (tom-tom), Kansar and even 
earthen pots. The 'Ramacharita' mentions a special type of 
Mridanga which was very popular in Bengal. Dramas were 
written in Sanskrit by the prominent writers. They were generally 
staged at the royal courts. 

In the Charya Songs we find the mention of 'Buddha-Nataka' 
("... Bajai alo sahi Hern a bina/Sun tanti-dhani bilasai runa/... 
batis tanti dhani saal bipau/Nachanti bajila ganti devi/ Buddha 
Natak bisama hoi u/) 31 . From these songs of Binapada it appears 
that 'Buddhanataka' had been performed with lute and dance, 
though the songs do not give any information about the story 
and nature of the play. ‘Buddha Nataka' had been staged by the 
Buddhists of Bengal to propogate the ideals and teachings of 
Buddha. But it might have been a folk tale. 
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CHAPTER VU 


CONCLUSION 

T he history of ancient Bengal before the rise of the Palas had 
to observe some important changes and developments in 
different fields. These changes sometimes came as a natural 
process, sometimes as a result of synthesis of conflicting ideas 
and institutions. Throughout the period the constructive forces 
were at work. Though the destructive forces sometimes tried to 
raise their hands, they could not achieve much success. The people 
faced the problem with much prudence and sagacity. They 
showed their prudence and statesmanship when the period of 
anarchy had appeared in Bengal. 

Before the advent of the Aryans, Bengal had built up a 
civilisation of her own on a solid base. She had made much 
progress in the field of agriculture and trade and commerce. The 
people had their own beliefs, customs and rituals. They were not 
far behind in the field of military science than the people of. the 
north. 

The gradual penetration of the Aryan tribes in Bengal since 
the time of the epics (viz. the Ramayana and the Mahabharata) 
might have brought a conflict, but it had not affected the life of 
the people of the land very much. The writers of ancient period 
did not mention any serious type of conflict between the Aryan 
invaders and the native tribes of Bengal. Even the mighty Maurya 
emperors had not waged a war against the people of Bengal. 

A cultural (as well as economic) link between Northern 
India and Bengal had been set up from the very early times. In 
spite of the restrictions of the orthodox smritikars of the 
Brahmanical schools of Northern India, the traders, monks etc. 
used to visit Bengal. The native people received them with much 
proudence and toleration. The cultural link with Northern and 
Eastern India must have enriched the culture of Bengal. 
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From the very early times, different native tribes like 
Suhmas, Pundrakas, etc. had settled down in different parts of 
Bengal. These places or regions had been named after these tribes. 
They followed different customs and practices. But with the 
progress of time the commercial as well as cultural link induced 
them to bring uniformity. The period had to observe the gradual 
unification of the land. The number of the Janapadas had been 
reduced gradually. The domination of Bengal by the Guptas 
brought a great change in the socio-political life of the people. 
They were acquainted with the rule of a single dynasty which 
encouraged the leaders of Bengal to bring different regions of 
Bengal under a single soverign. Though the attempts of &a£arika 
could not achieve much success for the diplomatic entente 
between Bhaskarvarman of kamarupa and Harshavardhana of 
Thaneswar, the aspiration of the people for political unification 
of the land had not been shattered. The growing political 
consciousness of a section of people and leaders of Bengal 
encouraged them to elect a king for the land when Mdtsyandya 
(i.e. the period of anarchy and confusion) had appeared in Bengal. 
They realised that peace could not be restored without a strong 
ruler of the land. The aspiration of the people for unification and 
their growing political consciousness made the period distinct. 

In the field of religion, Bengal had to observe the growing 
influences of the Vedic religions. Though the religious ideas and 
practices of the native tribes had a solid base, Bengal could not 
check the infiltration of the Vedic religions. From the 6th century 
B.C., Jainism, Buddhism, Ajivikism and Brahmanism had been 
preached in Bengal. The Jains had set up their strongholds in 
some parts of Bengal. The rise of Buddhism in Bengal had brought 
a significant change in the socio-religious life of Bengal. 
Tamralipta and other important trading centres became the 
centres of Buddhist learnings. A number of native people had 
been converted into Buddhism. But they, instead of following 
the instructions of Buddha, favoured the Tantrik form of worship 
in later times. Thus arose the Sahayana, Vajrayana and Siddhayana 
schools of Bengal. 
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With the advent of the Guptas, Brahmanism had been 
placed on a solid base. The gradual rise of Brahmanism brought 
a great change in the social life of Bengal. It gave birth to the 
caste system. But at the initial stage it was different from the caste 
system of Northern India. It was based on the economic activity 
of the people. The native people, in spite of the patronage of the 
royal families towards Brahmanism, were able to maintain their 
supremacy in the socio-religious life of Bengal. 

The Smritikaras and the other orthodox Brahmanical 
schools could not subdue the ideas and practices of the native 
people. 

In this connection it should be noted that most of the people 
had a liberal outlook. They always tried to bring a religious 
synthesis between the customs and practices of the Vedic religions 
and the customs and practices of the native tribes. The period 
had not observed any serious type of religious conflict, between 
the Vedic Aryans and the native people of Bengal. 

A large section of people remained outside the pale of 
Brahmanism. They used to perform the rites and customs of their 
own. The Aryan culture could not destroy the vitality of the non- 
Aryan culture till then. 

One of the most important features of the period was the 
rise and fall of the foreign trade of Bengal. 

From the very early times plenty of lands and the fertility 
of soil encouraged the major section of people to depend on 
agriculture. The economic prosperity of the land encouraged the 
traders and businessman of other parts of India to set up a 
commercial link with Bengal, though the traders of Bengal could 
not take any important part in trade and commerce of Northern 
India. 

The development of trade and commerce and the 
flourishing condition of Tamralipta and Gangabandar gave the 
traders and businessman a unique opportunity to carry out their 
trade and commerce with the Roman Empire, and with the 
countries of South-east Asia. It is noted that Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang 
and I-Tsing in their works mention the commercial activity of 
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Tamralipta. The flourishing condition of agriculture and trade 
and commerce enriched the people of Bengal. The traders and 
businessman were generally free from conservative outlook. They 
had exercised a great influence in the urban life of Bengal. The 
rulers and nobility gave them recognition in the social life of 
Bengal. Their consents were taken before the transfer or donation 
of lands. 

But after the fall of the Gupta empire a serious change took 
place in the social life of Bengal. The fall of the Roman empire, 
the gradual ascendency of the Arab traders and the lack of a strong 
Government had affected the foreign trade of India. The trade 
and commerce were on the road to decline. It had a great impact 
on the society. It had stopped the flow of gold and wealth from 
outside. The gradual dependence on land had brought a disaster 
in the economic life of Bengal. It had paved the way of feudalism. 
The post-Gupta period had to observe the decline of foreign trade 
and the gradual development of feudalists society. The growing 
ascendency of the feudal lords made the society conservative in 
outlook. It had also given the feudal lords a great opportunity to 
exploit the common people with the decline of trade and 
commerce. Bengal had lost her former prosperity in the economic 
field. 

The decaying condition of trade and commerce and the 
gradual sloping of the traders and business might have weakened 
the position of Buddhism in Bengal for the time being. Taking 
advantage of the situation conservative Brahmanical school had 
established their position on a solid base for which the Pala rulers 
of Bengal in later times were forced to give recognition to the 
strengthening power of Hinduism. Dharmapala of the 
Pala dynasty donated lands for the Hindu temples of his 
kingdom. 

The gradual-decrease of trade and commerce forced the 
rulers of later times to take responsibility for the maintenance of 
the viharas and temples of Bengal. While in the Pre-Pala period a 
large number of monasteries, viharas and temples had been 
constructed by the traders and businessman, in the Pala period. 
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the temples and viharas were constructed and maintained by the 
rulers. 

The period also noticed important changes in the field of 
education and culture. In the previous chapters it is noted that 
with the spread of Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism a great 
number of viharas, monasteries and temples had been constructed 
in Bengal. The viharas and monasteries were the centres of 
learning. A number of subjects, viz, scriptures. Philosophy, 
Sanskrit literatures, arts, medicines, etc., had been taught in these 
viharas and monasteries. Since the Gupta period, Brahmanical 
educational institutions had been flourished in Bengal. Students 
of Bengal began to visit different parts of India for the purpose of 
learning. The scholars of Bengal like Silabhadra had earned much 
fame even from outside India. Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing and 
other Chinese travellers visited the Buddhist viharas of Bengal. 
The progress of education must have brought a change in the 
outlook of the people of Bengal. It had enriched the culture of 
Bengal. The people had shown their interest in art, architecture, 
sculpture, dance, drama etc. They were undoubtedly impressed 
by the art, architecture and songs of Nothem India. The gradual 
progress of the people in the field of education and culture made 
the period remarkable. 

But in spite of the gradual progress of the land in different 
fields, Bengal could not produce a large number of talents. 
Excepting some great rulers like Sa£anka and some scholars like 
Silabhadra, Bengal had not produced a number of great men in 
different fields. We have not a number of remarkable writers, 
religious leaders, architects, sculptors and artists for that period. 
In the field of art and architecture, Bengal was unable to invent a 
new school of her own. She had followed the Saranatha school 
and the other schools of Northern India. She, yet had to take time 
to produce remarkable personalities. 

Though the gradual improving condition of Bengal with 
the rest of India made the period distinct, it should be 
remembered that Bengal had not given up the traditions and 
cultures of her own. It maintained a separate identity in socio- 
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religious (as well as cultural) fields. Even in modem times Bengal 
maintains some sort of cultural differences form the rest of India. 

Besides economic field and social structures, the period, 
on the whole can be regarded a period of seed time. The seeds of 
progress and developments were sown. The people had to wait 
till the Pala period for harvesting. 
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